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THE ECONOMIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO 
___ EXPLANATION AND DEFINITION 


The plan to divide the Province of Ontario into economic regions was 
conceived at the first Conference on Industrial Statistics convened by the Minister 
of Planning and Development in February, 1947. The normal political divisions of 
Ontario, consisting of forty-three counties and eleven districts, were deemed too 
numerous to make satisfactory statistical units. It was thought that larger areas 
would simplify the process of gathering and utilizing statistics. 


The first such system in Ontario stemmed from an industrial zoning 
plan of the Province designed by the Canadian Manufacturers' Association in 1940 and 
prepared in connection with a survey of industrial capacity. Officials of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Feonomic Research Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce were consulted. The latter then prepared tables and county-outline 
maps which detailed the location of industry, the urban-rural population ratios, the 
distribution of gainfully occupied persons according to major industrial groups, types 
of agricultural production, lines of communication, commuting areas, public project 
areas, and estimated market areas. Contiguous counties possessing similar economic 
structures were combined and a system of nineteen economic regions was evolved. The 
boundaries of these regions, with only two exceptions, were made to conform to 
existing county or district boundaries. The system was subsequently approved by the 
Ontario Cabinet and used by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research as a basis 
for area distribution of statistical data. 


It will be recognized at once that no particular system of zoning will 
satisfy all requirements. For some purposes, finer breakdowns are essential; for 
others, combinations of regions may be more meaningful; and there are still others 
for which some different area grouping plan is necessary. Nevertheless, "general 
purpose” regions have an important advantage in that a variety of statistical 
material can be made available on a comparable area basis. Such a system is generally 
useful to all persons concerned with analysing the structure of a particular part of 
the provincial economy and it can eventually be used to forecast regional economic 
conditions. 


Since the plan was initiated, the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and 
Research has undertaken a study of each of the regions in detail, in order to deter- 
mine the chief types of economic activity in each and its relative importance in the 
provineial economy as a whole. ‘The regions were studied not only as units but as 
combinations of contiguous counties, the present grouping of which was subject to 
revision at a later date. As far as is known, this was the first attempt to present 
descriptive information about different areas of the Province and to analyse such 


information. 


Meanwhile, officials of the Federal Government had been working on a 
comprehensive system of economic regions for the whole! of Canada. In order to assess 
the regional impact of defence production and resources development, the Economics 
and Statistics Branch of the Department of Defence Production initiated research 
relating to the economic zoning of Canada, in April, 1951. The results of this work 
were published in August, 1953 under the title "Economic Zoning of Canada and the 
D.D.P. Geographic Code". A sequel to this work was issued in June, 1954 under the 
title " Economic-Administrative Zoning of Canada". 


Ontario officials were able to bring to bear on the new plan of 
provincial economic regions the experience gained in analyzing the original nineteen 
economic regions of Ontario. The revised system divides Ontario into ten provincial 
economic regions numbered from 50 to 59 to fit into the overall plan for Canada. 
These regions are further sub-divided into economic zones. The provincial economic 
regions are, in all cases, combinations of counties, the basic statistical units of 


the Province. 


At the Second Dominion-Provincial Conference on Economic Statistics 
held in Ottawa in April, 1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics expressed its 
intention to compile statistics on the basis of the new provincial economic regions. 
In the meantime, Ontario officials will commence the work of adjusting existing 
statistical material to the new basis. 


sr 


One significant change under the new system is the transfer of 
Frontenac County from the Quinte to the Upper St. Lawrence Region, where it will 
constitute part of the Eastern Ontario Provincial economic region. 


During 1954, the Ontario Department of Planning and Development 
initiated a regional development program for the Province. This scheme was based on 
the revised provincial economic regions. Each regional conference area coincides 
with a provincial economic region, except that two regions in Southwestern Ontario 
were combined to form one regional conference area. Statistical and economic data 
developed on the basis of ten economic regions will be directly applicable to the 
detailed economic analysis of the nine conference areas. 


PROVINCIAL ECONOMIC REGIONS AND SUB-REGIONS OF ONTARIO 
SHOWING COUNTY DISTRIBUTION 


50 EASTERN ONTARIO 55 LAKE ST. CLAIR 

j A - OTTAWA VALLEY A - BORDER 
Carleton Essex 
Lanark Kent 
Prescott 
Renfrew B = LAMBTON 
Russell Lambton 

B - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 56 UPPER GRAND RIVER 

Dundas Huron 
Frontenac Perth 
Glengarry Waterloo 
Grenville Wellington 
Leeds 
Stormont 


57 GEORGIAN BAY 
A ~- BLUE WATER 


51 LAKE ONTARIO Bruce 
Durham Dufferin 
Haliburton Grey 
Hastings Simcoe 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland B - HIGHLANDS 
Peterborough Muskoka 
Prince Edward Parry Sound 
Victoria 


58 NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


52 METROPOLITAN A - CLAY BELT 
Halton Cochrane 
Ontario Nipissing 
Peel Timiskaming 
York 
B - NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
53 NIAGARA Sudbury 
A - BURLINGTON 
Brant C - SAULT 
Wentworth Algoma 
B - NIAGARA 
Haldimand 59 LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Lincoln Kenora (Incl. Patricia 
Welland Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 
54 LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Oxford 


June, 1955. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC REVIEW OF ONTARIO, 1946-1954 


Expansion has been the keynote of Ontario's economic progress since 
the end of World War II. Never in the previous history of the Province has growth 
been so marked or so widely distributed. A rapidly expanding population has created 
conditions in which growth in the labour force and a spectacular capital investment 
have resulted in a record output of producer and consumer goods and services. In- 
creased productivity has been translated into higher real incomes and improved living 
standards for the people. 


Population ; 


The 23 percent growth in Ontario's population from 1946 to 1954, which 
was supported by record annual rates of natural increase and a substantial flow of 
immigrants, has surpassed the expansion rates prevailing in all the rest of Canada and. 
in many areas of the United States. In the past 12 months alone, the population of 
5,046,000 on the lst of June, 1954, had increased by some 3 percent by the same date 
this year, to approximately 5,200,000. 


Labour Force 


Forty percent of Ontario's people man its factories, farms, and other 
production and service facilities. Altogether, this provincial labour force grew in 
numbers from 1.7 million workers in 1946 to almost 2 million in 1954, and should pass 
that mark this year. Immigration since the war has contributed substantially to this 
growth. Over the same period, the composition of the force has altered, reflecting 
changing conditions in the provincial economy. Mechanization and other improved 
agricultural techniques have made possible a reduction in the farm working force of 
about 25 percent since World’War II. This contraction has been balanced by a growth 
in the non-farm labour force of some 26 percent over the same period. Increased 
mechanization and increased efficiency of production have taken place simultaneously, 
with primary industry using fewer workers, but to greater advantage. 


Capital Investment 


Supporting this labour force expansion and development has been the 
great and growing volume of capital investment by industries and by all levels of 
government. From 1946 to 1954, over $13 billion in new capital was invested in 
Ontario, $3 billion of which went into the development of manufacturing industries. 

In the current year, intentions indicate $2.2 billion more new capital investment in 
the Province - 38 percent of all new investment anticipated in Canada this year. Add- 
ed to this will be repair and maintenance expenditures, bringing the capital and 
repair expenditures in the Province in 1955 to an expected total of $3.0 billion. 


Agriculture 


Over one-third of the net income from farming operations in the whole 
of Canada during 1954 was produced on Ontario farms. Yield per acre of farm land in 
this Province exceeds that found in any other part of the country. 


Although below the record total achieved in 1951, cash income from the 
sale of Ontario farm products, at $705 million in 1954, was 46.9 percent higher than in 
1946. In Canada as a whole, the comparable increase was only 35.3 percent. 


While field crops, vegetables and eggs produced less income in 1954 
than in 1953, the reverse was true of livestock, poultry and dairy products generally, 
all higher in 1954 than in the preceding year. The tobacco crop in 1954 reached an 
all-time record value of $73 million. 


Farm prices in Ontario were 34.5 percent above 1946 levels last year, 
although below the high set in 1952. 


Agriculture's remarkable post-war production records take on added 
significance with the realization that there were nearly 100,000 fewer workers in the 
industry in 1954 than in 1946. Mechanization, scientific methods and techniques all 
played a part in making this more efficient use of labour possible. 


Perhaps a better measure of the progress and development on Ontario 
farms than any other single indicator has been the extension of rural electrification. 


vi 


At the end of 1954, Ontario Hydro was serving nearly 400,000 rural customers, 140,000 
on farms alone. This represented a service expansion of some two and one-half times 
since 1945. Even by the date of the 1951 Census, nearly three-quarters of all Ontario 
farms had electric power from some source. This availability of power has not only 
made possible greater production efficiency, but has made farming a more interesting 
and pleasant occupation. Time and labour-saving devices, radios, telephones, refrig- 
erators, modern heating equipment, and other conveniences so essential in modern liv- 
ing have become an integral part of farm life. 


Mining 


Ontario is Canada's leading minéral producing province, accounting 
for over one-third of the value of all mineral output in the country. Minerals mined 
last year in the Province were valued at an estimated $485 million, 153.2 percent 
higher than in 1946. 


The following figures illustrate the tremendous expansion in the vol- 
ume of output of some of Ontario's leading minerals between 1946 and 1953: 


Production Production 

Increase Increase 
Mineral 1293/1946 Mineral ee 
Cobalt 2,069 Salt 70 
Sand and Gravel 193 Lime 60 
Gypsum ali7(s} Nickel 50 
Petroleum 143 Copper 46 
Stone 127 Natural Gas 38 
Silver 107 Quartz 38 
Cement 93 Platinum Metals Cal 
Nepheline Syenite 85 Gold 20 
Iron Ore 83 


Ontario accounts for 51 percent of the value of all metals mined in 
Canada. Virtually the whole of the Canadian output of nickel, platinum metals, cobalt, 
nepheline syenite and graphite, is produced in the Province. In addition, Ontario 
accounts for most of the salt that is mined, 54 percent of the nation's output of 
gold, 47 percent of its copper and 32 percent of its iron ore. 


Between 1946 and 1954, employment in Ontario's mines rose from 31,244 
to about 43,300; at the same time, average weekly earnings reached $72.00 in 195}, 
the highest of any industry in the Province. This was an advance since 1947 of 62 
percent. 


Reflecting a record high level of mining activity in the Province, 39 
percent of the 469,582 claims recorded in Ontario since 1907 have been registered 
since 1946. Last year, about 52,000 claims were recorded, several times the normal 
level and nearly double the previous peak in 1953. 


This prospecting boom has produced outstanding results. Developments 
such as those at the Algoma Uranium Camp, the copper, lead, zinc and silver discover- 
ies at Manitouwadge Lake, the finds of uranium at Bancroft and Lake Nipissing, the 
columbium strikes at Nipissing and Chapleau, (along with magnetite and apatite at the 
last field) - these and many others have presented a picture of expanding activity 
and wealth in the northern parts of the Province. The dramatic shift of interest to 
the new wonder metals, as new techniques in industry and science have created new 
demands, has opened up tremendous new possibilities in Northern Ontario. 


To further these developments, numerous access roads have been built 
by, or through the assistance of, the Provincial Government, new railway lines have 
also been constructed and the mining camps are giving way to planned townsites pro- 
viding community life for thousands of people. The overall effects of the mining 
expansion are to be noted throughout the provincial economy as a whole. 


Wales 


Forestry 


The net value of Ontario's primary forestry production doubled between 
1946 and 1952, rising from $53.9 million to $108.7 million. At the peak period of 
last year, about 19,000 persons were employed in primary forestry operations in the 
Province; although this was below the employment level immediately after the war, 
forest production continued to be one of the most important factors in Ontario's 
economy. Earnings were high, as weekly wages averaged $62.54 last year as com- 
pared to $35.26 in 1947. Fourth among the primary industries in the Province, this 
basic forestry industry provides the raw material for a complex of manufacturing 
Operations which together produce over 10 percent of the total net value of Ontario's 
manufacturing output - $402.3 million in 1952. 


Manufacturing 


The growth in the primary industries has created the basis for a 
phenomenal rise in the Province's output of manufactured goods. About one-third of 
Ontario's labour force is directly engaged in some aspect of manufacturing, and 
these workers produce one-half of all goods manufactured in Canada. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers are also employed in the distribution and servicing industries 
based on manufacturing. 


Growth in Ontario's manufacturing industries exceeded that in any 
other Province between 1946 and 1953. ‘The gross value of output reached an estimated 
$8.3 billion last year as compared with $3.8 billion in 1946. Although slightly 
below the 1953 level, the 1954 figure was still 118 percent above the immediate 
postwar total. Employment in Ontario's manufacturing industries rose by about 25 
percent between 1946 and 1954,despite some downward adjustments in the latter year. 
Salaries and wages, at $845.2 million in 1946, totalled about $2 billion last year. 
Average weekly earnings jumped from $37.61 in 1947 to $64.01 in 1954, while the 
average work week dropped from 41.6 hours just after the war to 40.3 hours last year 
as Ontario's factory workers earned more in both wages and leisure. 


Nearly all Canadian motor vehicle production takes place in this 
Province (98.7 percent) and the same applies to motor vehicle parts (96.8 percent), 
heavy electrical machinery (94.0 percent) and agricultural implements (91.3 percent). 
Eighty-two percent of rubber goods and 76.7 percent of primary iron and steel are 
manufactured here, as are over one-half the aircraft and parts (58.6 percent), ind- 
ustrial machinery (57.9 percent) and chemicals (56.5 percent); 53.7 percent of 
Canadian printing and publishing occurs in Ontario. In most of these industries, 
and in others, the period since 1946 has been one of expansion, development and 
increased output. 


Motor vehicle production, the leading single industry in the Province, 
showed a 329.4 percent increase in value between 1946 and 1953; motor vehicle parts' 
value rose by 234.9 percent; the value of primary iron and steel output rose by 207.0 
percent, and that for rubber goods by 81.6 percent. Employment in these industries 
expanded at the same time. In the case of the first three, the increase in jobs was 
by half again the 1946 employment level, or more, and these same three industries 
showed payrolls triple or nearly triple the 1946 level, while those for rubber goods 
nearly doubled at 85.3 percent above 196. 


To make all this possible, new investment in Ontario's manufacturing 
industries between 1946 and 1954 was made to a total of some $3 billion, about half 
of the total for the whole of Canada. Of the 19,000 new jobs created in Canada last 
year alone, as a result of new or expanded plant facilities, half were in Ontario. 


Growing demands of an increasing population, together with new over- 
seas outlets, have given the incentive for this striking growth in Ontario's manu- 
facturing facilities. Growth has been sustained by consistently high annual 
levels of new investment and by the abundant wealth of raw materials essential to 


industry. 


Income 


The expanded productivity of labour and capital, reflected in an 
increasing quantity and variety of primary and manufactured products, has generated 
a record level of income for Ontario's people. 


viii 


Personal income in the Province rose from $3.8 billion in 1946 to 
an estimated $7.2 billion in 1953. This was an increase of some 88 percent. In per 
capita terms, at $1,465, Ontario's incomes were higher than those in any other pro- 
vince, and half again above 1946 levels. Salaries, wages and supplementary labour 
income, making up some 68.7 percent of total personal income in the Province, have 
more than doubled since 1946 - these were 125 percent higher in 1953 - and when final 
figures are in for 1954, the result may be 3 percent above the 1953 total. 


Personal disposable income, after deducting direct taxes, is estimated 
to have increased by 87 percent since the war, considerably above the rise in prices 
of goods and services over the period. Hence real income has increased, guaranteeing 
a wide distribution of the rewards of increased productivity throughout the Province. 


Retail Trade 


An estimated $7.00 out of every $10.00 of personal disposable income 
in the Province is spent at the retail level. This consumer spending more than 
doubled in total between 1946 and 1954. Even when allowances are made for price 
changes, the "real" increase in the per capita value of retail trade over the period 
was over 14 percent. This indicates the effective distribution of the additional 
goods arising out of the Province's marked increase in overall productivity. Although 
there were adjustments during 1954 which affected the trend, nonetheless, relatively 
more hard goods of the durable class were acquired by Ontario's citizens during this 
postwar period than has ever been the case previously. In addition, there was a 
continuing flow of a larger volume of non-durables into consumption on a per capita 
basis. Foodstuffs, new fabrics, paper goods and many other items found ready and 
consistently higher demand with each year's passage. More people enjoyed higher 
living standards in this Province, as reflected in their purchases, than ever before. 


Housing 


Healthy economic conditions were in a large part responsible for the 
growth in such basic factors as population and investment. Family formation was 
greatly encouraged by rising personal incomes, and these factors, in combination with 
easier mortgage terms and more readily available building resources, produced a 
tremendous rise in housing activity. New facilities to meet the pressing demands 
have been created at record rates. Including conversions and new construction, 
nearly 300,000 dwelling units were erected from the end of World War II to the end of 
1954. The latter year set a new record for completions in a single year - nearly 
43,000 including conversions. There were 46,382 starts last year, and a carry-over 
of nearly 28,000 units under construction at year's end. This carry-over, together 
with indications to date in 1955 suggest another housing record is in the making. 


Hydro 


Power has been one key to our progress and no review of accomplish- 
ments could be complete without giving a place to these developments. In 1954, 
generation of electrical energy by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
reached an all-time high of 18.1 billion kilowatt hours. The current level of energy 
output by the Commission is more than double the 8.5 billion kilowatt hours in 1946. 
Ontario Hydro's share of the energy output by all central electric stations in the 
Province has climbed from 79 percent in 1946 to a record 86 percent in 1954. Last 
year, chiefly through its own generating facilities, Ontario Hydro supplied 20.5 
billion kilowatt hours of energy or 88 percent of the total primary energy consumed 
in the Province. 


Ontario Hydro's investment to carry out its post-war additions to new 
generating plant, lines and equipment has totalled $1.2 billion. By 1960, the 
Commission expects that its own generating stations will have a dependable peak 
capacity of approximately 6.2 million h.p., which together with nearly one million 
h.p. of purchased power will make available at that time a supply of over seven 
million h.p. 


Conclusion 


Growth has been the dominant note throughout Ontario since World War 
II. Population, labour force, capital plant and equipment investment - all of these 
factors have led to expanded productivity in both primary and secondary sectors of 
the economy. In turn, increasing efficiency in distribution techniques has facilit- 


ated an easier and more widely distributed transfer of this new production to the 
use of all of Ontario's citizens. This rise in real income has been the measure of 
increased living standards - today, among the highest in the world. 


Such growth has quite obviously engendered adjustments within our 
economic structure. Nor have we been immune to similar adjustments taking place in 
other areas, both in Canada and abroad. But such adjustments are the routine of a 
successful economy. Temporary imbalance in some sectors has been more than offset 
ee marked advances in others. Progress has been and continues to be the dominant 

orce. 


SELECTED INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 1946-1954 


Indicator Unit 1946 LO4T 1948 
1. POPULATION, (June lst) ‘000 4,093.0 4,176.0 rey 8 
2. LABOUR FORCE: (annual averages)  '000 1,701.5 1,759.3 1,776.0 
3. Persons with Jobs '000 1,660.5 eae. s 1,748.5 
4, Persons without Jobs "000 47.0 27.0 ike 
5. INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) 86.8 94.7 98.9 
6. INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) 64.0 79.4 92.1 
7. MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT (3) Index(1) - 95-7 993 
8. CAPITAL INVESTMENT (4) $ Million 637.0 766.0 1,183.0 
9. MINERAL PRODUCTION $ Million 191.5 249.8 294.2 
10. MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION (5) $ Million 3,754.5 4,903.5 5,742.3 
11. CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY (6) Million KWH - - 15,476.0 
12. PERSONAL INCOME (7) $ Million 3,821.0 4,068.0 4,608.0 
13. FARM CASH INCOME Million 480.1 543.4 664.2 
14, RETAIL TRADE: Million 2,264.5 ieee ea 3,067.2 
TU Grocery and Combination $ Million 364.4 434.8 Salsa 
16. Meat Stores $ Million 4.9.6 58.5 61.3 
dive General Stores $ Million 719.4 92.4 101.0 
18. Departnient $ Million 217.8 250.9 285.8 
19. Variety $ Million 54.0 Sieiaal 69.8 
20. Motor Vehicles $ Million 201.8 201.7 320.2 
Biles Garage and Filling Stations $ Million 111.4 152.3 168.9 
22. Men's Clothing $ Million 63.1 le O Boll 
23. Family Clothing $ Million 43.8 49.5 51.6 
2h. Women's Clothing $ Million 59.7 63-7 76.0 
Poe Shoes $ Million siera 42.6 4707 
26. Hardware $ Million Gta dl 61.9 68.2 
Pile Lumber and Building Materials$ Million 43.6 68.3 87.9 
28. Furniture $ Million Migfal Bile 59.2 
29. Appliance and Radio $ Million Boe ys) 63.5 
30. Restaurants $ Million 109.1 118.5 USB eT 
31. Fuel $ Million 76.2 89.9 104.3 
32. Drug $ Million 715 9 TT 87.0 
BSc Jewellery $ Million 36.0 33.9 36.4 
34. Tobacco $ Million 34.8 40.0 42.7 
35. All Other $ Million 468.9 551.9 614.9 
‘3G Television Receiving Sets(8) 000 = = - 
Bilge New Motor Vehicles: Sold ‘O00 Me aitf 98.0 94.5 
Boe Financed '000 9.4 ifs 20.3 
39. PRICE INDEX 
ho. Consumer Price Index (Canada) Index(1) teD 84.8 97.0 
Ma Wholesale Price Index(Canada) Index(2) 138.9 163.3 193.4 
he, Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) 187.9 202.1 258.6 
43. CONSTRUCTION 
4u, Contracts Awarded: (9) 
45. Total $ Million 252.2 258.7 350.6 
46. Residential $ Million 84.3 (Alo 142.0 
LT. Business $ Million 2eat 87.8 111.6 
48. Industrial $ Million 52.0 40.0 38.0 
h9. Engineering $ Million Why 53.6 58.9 
50. Value Factory Plans Approved(10) $'000 48,443.7 68,880.9 58,054.0 
51. Building Permits Issued(11) $ Million ~ = 268.8 
52. Housing:(11). Starts No. 2 Z 29,976.0 
53) Completions(new units) No. = s 26,391.0 
54. Non-Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) 75.0 84.5 95.9 
55. Residential Building 
- ae ae (Canada) Index(1) 67.8 (as 95 4 
57. Cheques Cashed(12) $ Million 30,402.0 30, 433.9 33, 381.6 
58. Life Insurance Sales Million 509.2 501.8 510.6 
1. 1949 = 100. 2. 1935-39 = 100. 
3. Data available from 1947 only. 6. ous for ante not available. 
4, Figures for 1946 and 1947 are estimated; e eer 139% not available at date of 
Source: Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Ottawa. g eae ope 


5. Figure for 1954 is estimated. 


Data, available only from 1950 on, 
represents producers' domestic sales. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 1946-1954 


% Change % Change 
19h9 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1953/46 (13) 1954/46 (13) 


4,378.0 4,471.0 4,598.0 4,766.0 4,897-0 5 ok6.0 19.6 22, a 
1,815.0 1,825.5 1,866.8 1,908.8 1,942.2 1; 986.8 si wae 2. 
1,777-5 1,787.5 1,840.0 1,873.4 1,908.3 1,916.5 14.9 1515 Gar 
Bile 38.0 26.8 35.4 33.9 [Oss mentees 71.5 Fe 
100.0 102.7 110.4 112.0 AF 110.9 32 2 4 oe 
100.0 107.8 128.3 reas) 153.6 1S Sie 140.0 139.4) 6. 
100.0 101.6 108.6 108.8 114.5 LOT 19.6 ee 
1,129.0 1,419.0 Da OeO 1,899.0 2,106.0 2,066.0 78.0 4.6 8. 
323.4 366.8 Wyk 7 Yb 7 465.9 485.0 nee ac} 153.3 Qe 
6,103.8 . (6,823.0 1 Byo7l.7, 8. 97e.28 668.4 § 4 85300.0 136.0 1211 0s 
16,093.8 217,744.6 20,571.2 23,683.7-°-22,606.6  23,819.3 46.5 Bae) dak 
4,953.0 | 5,303.0 16,0880) 9G 65900 rt 195.0 ‘ 87.8 = ae 
678.2 679.8 786.8 736.9 718.9 704.5 49.4 46.7 13. 
35 293-0" © Bs does 4129.8. 36a 965.9 | 5593.6. 7 109.8 102.9 14. 
561.5 615.5 729.6 WED 815.9 878.1 123.9 Wale) TSE 
OveT 66.3 69.8 61.0 56.1 56.6 1S so Li els 
96.8 96.6 99.5 99.5 97.8 99.4 23.2 Pad | Ns 
302.0 305.8 308.6 334.2 342.6 35333 57.3 2.2 AG. 
74.8 Tail 88.0 94.3 98.6 O27 7 82.6 90.1 19. 
384.4 Su4.9 699.2 196.3 845.6 768.7 319.0 280.9 20. 
186.4 199.9 212.6 223.4 240.1 20.7 115.5 Talay. hk 
[1.6 82.9 95.9 97-5 95.3 90.7 510 Ne a | Weed 
DBD 55.8 59.0 65 4 65.1 65.4 4.8.6 Owes 1e3s 
76.5 62.8 84.6 88.6 91.8 89.8 53.0 50.4 2h. 
48.0 46.6 50.6 51.6 55.2 53.6 42.6 28.5) ede 
(6x8) 76.5 84.2 85.1 87.5 84.7 Cieasn 56.6 26. 
92 . 136.7 161 129.8 141.5 238.01 PPG eiksigih 2yfe 
59.0 60.9 Gib 78.5 84.1 81.4 78.6 Teeth weoe 
76.2 90.3 103.0 122.9 ilsyojaal 129.5 292.3 267.8 29. 
138.8 148.9 leifeal 180.8 183.8 ES 68.5 62.7 30. 
107.9 116.2 122.0 eS ioe 120.8 46.7 Sess) Silke 
96.8 98.4 110.4 116.4 126.4 128.0 66.5 68.6 32. 
39.3 42.9 Ne ( ileal: Ase 53.5 52.8 eyes S{Sic 
Mesa 40.3 47.0 52.2 oT 54.4 57-2 56.3 34. 
642.7 TT 3 (abd 790.5 829.0 826.1 76.8 SRE Si 
- 29.6 39.2 137.2 eT 255.4 662.5 762.8 36. 
119.8 180.2 159.3 159.5 193.6 165.7 267.4 Sic BTe 
31.6 50.0 45.0 62.1 Ties 63.4 658.5 674.5 
100.0 102.9 LAS 116.5 dala) 116.2 49.0 49.9 40. 
198.3 e102 240.2 226.0 220.7 227%,0 58.9 56.2 1. 
257.8 265.1 315.0 286.2 263.5 252.8 4O.2 34.5 i 
yh, 
421.1 597-2 1,017.4 732.8 849.8 939.7 237.0 272.6 45 
192.2 233.6 215.9 226.8 328.7 4h9.8 289.9 433.6 46 
102.6 15763 206.5 204.3 231.4 276.3 220.9 283.2 47 
32.4 64.9 233505) 119.5 140.0 753 169.2 44.8 48 
93.9 bas} 362.6 182.1 149.7 138.3 237.2 211.5 49. 
69,623.7 96,264.1 103,192.6 149,485.7 144,512.8 120,209. 198.3 148.1 50. 
334.0 433.8 Yd. 3 503.0 668.6 729.7 148.3 alyabrisy teak 
34,023.0 33,430.00 27,349.0 30,016.0 38,873.0 6,382.0 29.7 pig Byes 
31,440.0 31,318.0 31,732.0  27,461.0 °35,173.0  41,085.0 33.3 5567 ze 
100.0 105.0 118.6 WEB 124.4 27 5 65.9 61.9 
55. 
100.0 106.4 125.5 124.9 123.9 TT 82.7 79.5 p 
56. 
36,469.0 43,146.1 47,047.00 52,7174 62,025.9  68,296.2 104.0 124.6 57. 
Ben 83.7 665. Piet 815. 896.0 "One 6.0 58. 
9. Source: Building Reporter, Maclean 12. Cornwall data added as of May, 1950; 17 
Building Guide's monthly digest of new centres added as of January, 1953. 
construction'statistics. 13. Except where otherwise noted. 
10. Source: Factory Inspection Branch, Note: Source of original data is the 
Ontario Department of Labour Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


11. Data shown from 1948 to 1954. except where otherwise noted. 
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PHYS TOGRAPHY 


Ontario, lying between yo? and 5f north latitude, has a total area 
of 412,582 square miles or 10.7 percent of the area of the Dominion. Of this total, 
83.4 percent (344,092 square miles) is land, while 16.6 percent (68,45) square miles) 
is fresh water. The Province stretches for 1,050 miles from the Great Lakes to Hudson 
Bay and 1,000 miles from the Quebec to the Manitoba boundary, with a southern shore- 
line of 2,362 miles. It is divided traditionally into two very unequal parts follow- 
ing the Mattawa River, Lake Nipissing and the French River. To the north of this 
line lie 360,000 square miles, while to the south there is an area of only about 
50,000 square miles. 


Most of the northern section and about one-third of the southern, is 
underlain by the Precambrian rock of the Canadian Shield. This area has little to 
offer agriculturally, but contains the mineral and forest wealth of the Province and 
is a valuable source both of developed and potential water power. The portion lying 
in Southern Ontario is famous for its many small lakes and its rocky terrain, and is 
a favourite tourist attraction. 


Northern Ontario is in general, a land of low relief, its hills and 
ridges being no more than 100 to 200 feet above the adjacent lakes and valleys. In 
detail however, the topography is quite irregular. South and west of Hudson Bay and 
James Bay there is a low flat plain sloping up from the water with a gradient of 
about three to four feet per mile. The Shield is more elevated than this plain, 
being generally over 1,000 feet above sea level, but sloping slightly downward toward 
the north from the water divide which is not far from its southern edge. At the div- 
ide, the elevation reaches about 1,500 feet, but nearer the shores of Lake Superior 
isolated hills rise several hundred feet higher. Situated in the Sault Region, on 
the eastern shore of the Lake, is Mount Batchawana (2,125 feet), the highest point 
in Ontario. The Shield has an abundance of lakes, though the number of these tends 
to diminish toward the north, their place being taken by more and larger muskegs. 
There are also large areas of bare rock or of shallow covering over rock, and deep, 
coarse sand plains, all of which are too dry for normal soil development. 


The areas surrounding Hudson Bay and James Bay, near Lake Timiskaming 
and in the Manitoulin Islands are underlain by rocks younger than those under the 
Shield. Here may be found some twenty million acres of clay soil mixed with some 
sand. The best lands in this clay belt, and the only ones which can be farmed econ- 
omically, lie near the large streams, as farther inland a deep layer of peat covers 
the fertile soil. Within the clay belt there are various areas of sandy materials 
which have better internal drainage than the clay. On these, mineral soil with a 
fair admixture of organic matter has developed. Such soils are particularly suitable 
for special agricultural purposes, such as the growing of potatoes. 


Southern Ontario, except for the Precambrian rock area of the Canadian 
Shield, is underlain by limestone and shale. Level sand and clay plains cover nearly 
half of the area so that the topography is generally one of low relief except for the 
Niagara Escarpment and several short but sharp faults in the Ottawa Valley. The 
Niagara Escarpment after giving rise to Niagara Falls, extends north to the tip of 
Bruce Peninsula, a distance of 250 miles. The highest and most picturesque part of 
this area is found at the southern end of Georgian Bay near Collingwood. Here the 
land reaches a height of 1,775 feet, or almost 1,100 feet above the waters of Georgian 
Bay. Thus, in the Blue Water Region, is found the highest point in Southern Ontario. 
Behind the brow of the Escarpment lies a belt of limestone from which the overburden 
was removed by glaciers. A similar limestone plain extends in a broad belt from King- 
ston to Ottawa. A second upland area is found in Algonquin Park, which is part of 
the Canadian Shield. Here the land rises to an elevation of about 1,600 feet above 
sea level. 


In Southern Ontario there are two main agricultural regions. The 
largest and most important of these lies south and west of the Canadian Shield, in 
what is also the most populated and industrialized section of the Province. This 
area is sharply divided by the Niagara Escarpment. To the west, approximately 17,000 
square miles of land devoted primarily to agriculture, slope gradually from the roll- 
ing stony uplands near Georgian Bay, to the flat plains on the shores of Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie. The 6,500 square mile area of land east of the Escarpment, is gen- 
erally lower but reaches an elevation of between 1,000 and 1,300 feet above sea level 
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in the height of land which extends for 120 miles from the Caledon mountain. The 
land slopes gently from this area and eventually drains into Lake Ontario. 


All types of soil are found in the inland area of this section of the 
Province -- gravelly knolls, light clay and sandy soils, and heavy clay in the depres- 
sions -- ideal for general farming and the raising of livestock. Along the Great 
Lakes the soils are not so varied, being primarily deep rich clay and sandy loam. 
The centre half of the shore area of Lake Erie, especially Norfolk County, has light 
productive sandy soil, famous for flue-cured tobacco and fruits. East of the Escarp- 
ment, fertile soils extend inland as far north as Georgian Bay. 


The second agricultural area, containing 6,000 square miles, lies be- 
tween the St. Lawrence River and the Ottawa River. The soil is similar to that found 
inland west of the Shield but a smaller percentage of the total land area is suitable 
for agriculture. General farming, with particular emphasis on the raising of live- 
stock, is carried on in this section of the Prov: nce. 


Climate 


About 82 percent of Ontario lies south of the northern limit of 
agricultural growth. With less than six months of growing temperatures, (above a 
mean of 420F), the variety of crops which may be grown is strictly limited. With a 
growing season of less than five months most agriculture is very difficult, if not 
impossible. The July isotherm of 60°F mean temperature marks the northern limit of 
both successful agriculture and commercial forests. 


The presence of the Great Lakes exerts considerable influence on the 
climate of Southern Ontario. It modifies the winters of the lands along the vast 
shoreline, and puts additional moisture into the atmosphere of these same areas during 
the summer. The climate of the Niagara Peninsula is further modified by the Niagara 
Escarpment, which shelters the shoreline from the drying and cooling effects of the 
prevailing west winds, thus providing excellent conditions for fruit growing. Winters 
in Southern Ontario are coldest on the ridges between Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, and 
in the highlands east of Georgian Bay and between the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa Riv- 
ers. At this time of year a steep north-south gradient of about 19°F for every 20 to 
25 miles is very evident. The winter isotherms follow closely the outline of the 
shores of the Great Lakes. But there are, in addition, two cold loops over the two 
upland regions. These cold loops are most pronounced in the spring, at which time a 
cooling effect is also noticeable along the shores of Lake Erie and Lake Huron. In 
the fall the inland areas cool more rapidly than the lake shores. The Georgian Bay 
region, the Niagara Peninsula and the western end of Lake Erie are noted for prolonged 
mild autumns. The frost-free period varies from 179 days at Pelee Island in the ex- 
treme southwest, to less than 100 days in Algonquin Park. Pelee Island is the warmest 
spot in Ontario with a July average of THOR. 


In Northern Ontario, the number of frost-free days ranges from 125 at 
North Bay to 6C near the shores of Hudson Bay, while July temperatures vary from an 
average of 66°F at North Bay to 56°F at Hudson Bay. In January there is a fairly 
uniform gradient from south to north, from a mean of 10°F at North Bay to a mean of 
-15°F near the shore of Hudson Bay. Lake Superior tends to raise the temperature 
slightly along its shoreline, but its influence does not extend far inland. In the 
summer, polar air flows over the cold waters of Hudson Bay without being appreciably 
modified, and then settles down into the various valleys and depressions. For ag- 
riculture to be reasonably successful, therefore, it must be possible for the cold 
air to drain to lower levels away from the arable land. The most successful attempts 
at farming have been in the area of Lake Timiskaming and the continuation of this 
valley northward to Cochrane. . 


Precipitation 


Mean annual precipitation in Southern Ontario varies from 26" to 40" 
and is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the year, with no pronowiced wet or 
dry season. Rainfall is somewhat lighter over the lakes than over the areas sloping 
up from the shores. Pelee Island, the Niagara Peninsula and Prince Edward County, 
illustrate this tendency. The heaviest precipitation occurs on the west slopes of the 
uplands facing Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, while "rain shadows" or drier areas are 
found to the east. The extreme eastern part of the Province is also an area of heavy 
precipitation. A belt of heavy snowfall extends through southwestern Ontario from 


London to Owen Sound and crosses Georgian Bay into Muskoka and Parry Sound. Both Owen 
Sound and Parry Sound average more than ten feet of snow per winter. The distribution 
of snowfall is similar to that of total precipitation. 


In Northern Ontario, precipitation varies from about 30" a year at 
Sudbury to 15" on the shores of Hudson Bay. More than half the precipitation occurs 
in the warm season, the maximum in the west coming in mid-summer, while in the east 
it comes in late summer and fall. Most of the inhabited part of Northern Ontario 
gets from 80 to 100 inches of snow each year, while the northern part, in general, 
receives less than 60 inches. The wettest district in Ontario is found along the 
— slopes to the east of Lake Superior, while the least moisture is received in the 
ar north. 


Conservation 


Interest in conservation in Ontario appeared first in the field of 
reforestation and woodlot management, but later expanded to include flood and pollu- 
tion control, improved land use and provision for recreation facilities. The Conserva- 
tion Branch of the Department of Planning and Development was established in 1944 to 
organize conservation work in Ontario on the basis. of watersheds. All the municipal- 
ities (cities, towns, villages and townships) in the watershed were to be equal 
partners, with representation on a population basis. Since the passing of the 
Conservation Authorities Act early in 1946, nineteen Authorities have been organized, 
covering an area of 115655 square miles and including 287 municipalities. 


Flood control is the most costly problem faced by the Authorities and 
it was to solve this problem that several were established. Flood control measures 
completed or under way by the Authorities and the Grand River Conservation Commission 
are as follows: 


Government Author- 
Flood Control Grants; ity's Total Cost 
Authority Scheme Ontario Canada Share to March 31, 1955 
Completed 
Etobicoke Long Branch 15% 25% $ 155,600 
Mimico Brampton 15% 25% 964, 500 
Thames Ingersoll 15% 25% 1,000,000 
Channel 
Improvement 
Fanshawe Dam 3734 373% 25% 4,890, 000 
& Reservoir 
Ausable Port Franks by 25% 137,125 
Moira Deloro Dam - 3734 6234 555570 
Grand Shand Dam (1942) 373 31oh 25% 2,056,487 
Commission Luther Marsh Dam 37a 37s 25% 233 , 806 
$ 9,493,088 
UineGserT sew aay 
Grand Conestogo Dam 
Commission & Reservoir 3734 373% 25% $ 5,400,000 


$14,893,088 
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In addition to the above measures which have been completed or are 
now under way, surveys. and plans up to the construction stage have been completed 
for twenty projects which would cost $13,814,300 to construct; preliminary and ground 
surveys have been completed for thirty-three projects which would cost $47,751,350; 
and twenty-two other projects to be considered, for which further investigation is 
required, are estimated to cost probably $17,875,000. 


The Autharities are also interested in other conservation schemes 
such as improved methods of land use, reforestation, proper woodlot management, 
prevention of pollution, investigation of underground water supplies, irrigation, 
farm ponds, the rebuilding of old mill dams, wildlife studies and recreation. But 
they are not equipped to carry out the extensive investigations necessary to find out 
where such work should be done. The Conservation Branch, therefore, includes in its 
steff a small group of technicians to appraise the conservation needs of each water- 
shed and present to the Authority involved a comprehensive program for the solution 
of its problems. The survey work is grouped under five general headings: Land Use, 
Forestry, Hydraulics, Wildlife and Recreation. In addition, a study of the history 
of the area is included. All survey work begins with aerial photography. 


The results of the surveys together with recommendations based on 
them are presented to the Authorities. The Authority, then, assumes the responsibil- 
ity of initiating any schemes it considers urgent, and approaches the government 
departments or other bodies from which it wants assistance. Before any project can 
be proceeded with, approval must be given by the government. 


Conservation Authorities in Ontario 


Authority Counties Concerned No. of Member Area 
| ied 9 os ON em Municipalities Sq. Miles 
Ausable River Huron, Lambton, Middlesex, Perth 23 665 
Big Creek Region Brant, Haldimand, Norfolk, Oxford 18 344 
Catfish Creek Elgin, Oxford 6 153 
Credit Valley Dufferin, Halton, Peel, Wellington 16 33h 
Don Valley York 9 141 
Etobicoke-Mimico Peel, York ci 115 
Ganaraska River Durham, Northumberland 6 105 
Grand Valley Brant, Dufferin, Grey, Haldimand, 70 2,614 


Halton, Norfolk, Oxford, Perth, 
Waterloo, Wellington, Wentworth 


Upper Holland Valley York 5 93 
Humber Valley Dufferin, Peel, Simcoe, York 18 343 
Middle Maitland Huron, Perth, Wellington a3 257 
Valley 

Moira River Hastings, Lennox and Addington Ly 1,056 
Napanee Valley Frontenac, Lennox and Addington 11 307 
Neebing Valley Thunder Bay District 6 85 
Otter Creek Brant, Elgin, Norfolk, Oxford 14 278 
R.D.H.P. (Rouge River; Ontario, York ila 312 


Duffin, Highland and 
Petticoat Creeks) 


Saugeen Valley Bruce, Grey, Huron, Wellington 38 1,619 
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Conservation Authorities in Ontario (Cont'd.) 


Authority Counties Concerned No. of Member Area 
“ee Municipalities Sq. Miles 


South Nation River Carleton, Dundas, Glengarry, 28 1,512 
Grenville, Leeds, Prescott, 
Russell, Stormont 


Upper Thames River Middlesex, Oxford, Perth 31 1,325 
19 Authorities 33 Counties, 1 District 287 1 655 
munici- 
sn palities 
Grand River Consists of 8 urban muni- in one 
Conservation cipalities; established or more 
Commission under separate Act, 1938, Authorities 


for flood control only 


POPULATION 


The population of Ontario as of June 1, 1954 has been officially 
estimated at 5,046,000. This represents an inerease since June 1, 1946 of 953,000 
persons or 23.3 percent. It is equivalent in numbers to the growth in the preceding 
twenty-one years and represents an average annual increase of 119,000 or about 10,000 
persons per month. Ontario's rate of population growth exceeded that of every prov- 
ince except Alberta and British Columbia during the postwar period. 


The natural increase in our population contributed about 60 percent 
of this phenomenal growth, while immigration and migration from other provinces 
accounted for the balance. Rising birth rates throughout the period together with 
declining death rates combined to produce a total natural increase of 568,000 while 
the influx of new Canadians destined for Ontario totalled 521,622. The rate of 
natural increase per thousand population increased from about 14 to 18 over the period. 


Over one-half of all immigrants coming to Canada since the end of 
World War II gave Ontario as their destination. Their contribution to the postwar 
growth of this Province's population has been substantial. 


One of the consequences of the high birth rates, marriage rates and 
the record levels of immigration over the period has been the steady increase in the 
numbers of families in the Province to a total of 1,293,000. From 1947 to 1954 over 
200,000 new families were formed. The average size of the family has remained steady 
at 3.4 persons over the period. 


While the total population of Ontario from June 1, 1946 to June 1, 
1954 has increased by 23.3 percent, this growth has not been evenly distributed through- 
out the various age-groups. Reflecting the high birth rates of the period, the 
greatest growth has occurred in the lower age categories. Thus, the 0-4 age group 
increased by 58.4 percent and the 5-9 group by 51.5 percent. On the other hand, the 
low birth rates of the 1930's have made themselves felt in the extremely small in- 
creases which have occurred in the 15-19 and 20-24 age groups. The relatively large 
increase in the 25-44 age groups is a reflection of the large numbers of immigrant 
arrivals. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO I94I-I954 
WITH THE RATE OF GROWTH OF THOSE GROUPS 


DURING THE PERIODS 94-5 AND I946-54 
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eee the population of the Province as a whole increased by about 
3 percent in 1954 *) over 1953, large variations were shown among the various counties 


and regions. 


The largest increases in population over the past year were shown in 


the Metropolitan (5.9 percent) and Nickel Range (4.5 percent) Regions. 


One region, 


the Sault, recorded a small decrease (-0.2 percent) and three 
no change, viz., Quinte, Upper St. Lawrence and the Highlands. 
tricts) which showed the greatest growth over the year were: 


areas showed virtually 
The Counties (or dis- 
Halton (10.7 percent), 


Peel (9.9 percent), Rainy River (6.0 percent), York (5.4 percent), Leeds (5.0 percent) 


and Ontario (4.5 percent). 


Among the counties and districts estimated to have lost 


population over the year were: Grenville (-6.8 percent), Grey (-1.4 percent), North- 


umberland (-3.4 percent), Frontenac (-2.1 percent) 


and Parry Sound (-1.3 percent). 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR ONTARIO, 1946-1954 


Natural 
Birth Rate Deaths per Increase 
Calendar per 1,000 1,000 Natural per 1,000 
rear Births Population Deaths Population Increase Population 
1946 97, 446 23.8 39,758 9.7 57,688 ab yn 
1947 108, 853 26.1 41,619 10.0 67,234 16,1 
1948 104,195 2h. 42, 364 9.9 61, 831 14.5 
1949 106,601 24.3 43,379 9.9 63,222 14.4 
1950 108, 708 24.3 43,948 9.8 64,760 go 
1951 114,827 25.0 43,981 9.6 70, 846 15.4 
1952 123,891 26.0 4h, 4o2 9.3 79,489 16.7 
1953 129,771 26.5 45,22 9.2 84,529 es 
1954(2) 137,502 Pee 45 , 004 8.9 92,498 B23 
(1) Preliminary statistics. 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF 
ONTARIO BY AGE GROUPS 
Sones BA i eee Saeed ie Nd, 1p ereerce ne 
Age Groups 1941 1946 1951 1954 1941 1946 1951 1954. 
Os Uh is) 9.3 11.4 11.9 ae! 9.0 UNC IL 5 
5-9 8.0 To 8.8 9.7 8.0 Teal 8.5 9.4 
LOU 8.6 nt V2 7.6 8.6 1.6 7.0 Gare 
15-19 9.0 8.0 6.9 6.7 8.9 8.0 6.8 6.5 
20-24 8.5 8.4 HAG Tee 8.6 8.6 el Go) 
25-29 8.3 S\sil 8.2 8.0 8.3 8.3 8.6 8.1 
30-34 7.6 7.8 7-5 3 (OS: 129 7.8 7.8 
35-39 ok o2 od Tole 6.9 foal Te Tbh 
40-4. Cunt (316 Ory Gag 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.6 
45-49 6.2 62 6.0 6.0 Gal 6.0 5.1 SK 
50-54 Ds { jae op) Doe BS Dien) Da Del 
55-59 4.9 5.0 4.6 ye Wet 4.9 4.6 4.5 
60-64 3.9 eal 3.9 Bu 4.0 heh 4.0 3,8 
65-69 B20 Se Bes Saul Sjaal BES Shai! 3.3 
HOLD 2.2 232 Piet Ph 2.4 2.4 Det 2.6 
15+ 2.4 255 2.5 255 2.9 3.0 301 ane 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0. - 410050. 4 OOLOm 1.0020 


100.0 


Note: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(#) The distribution of Ontario's population for 1953 and 1954 by counties and regions 


was based on assessed population as reported by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


POPULATION AND ESTIMATED NET IMMIGRATION IN ONTARIO 
(June 1st, 1946 to June lst, 1954) 


Annual Natural 
Year Population Increase Increase 
1946 4,093, 000 = us 
19h7 4,176,000 83,000 67,000 
1948 4,275,000 99,000 63, 000 
19h9 4,378,000 103, 000 63, 000 
1950 4,471, 000 93, 000 63,000 
1951 4,598,000 127,000 68,000 
1952 4,766,000 168,000 75 000 
1953 4,897,000 131,000 80, 000 
1954 5,046,000 149,000 89, 000 
Total, 1946-1954 953,000 568,000 
IMMIGRATION 
1946-1954 


Calendar 
Year 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Total 
Population 


Total 
Immigration 


Into Canada 


71,719 
64,127 
125,424 
95,217 
73,912 
194,391 
164,498 
168, 868 
154,227 


1941 


297-9 
301.5 
324.8 
339.2 
324.0 
Hoar 
286.5 
268.4. 
250.4 
232.6 
214.1 
IRSA 7( 
149.7 
116.3 
85.9 
99.0 


3,787.7 


Immigrants Giving 
Ontario as their 
Destination 


29, 604. 
355543 
61,621 
48,607 
39, O41 
104, 842 
86,059 
90,120 
83,029 
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Net Immigration 


Immigration (Estimated) 
25,128 16,000 
50,403 36,000 
61,533 40,000 
ho, 741 30,000 
91,233 99,000 

115,142 93,000 
72,771 51,000 
96,671 60, 000 

521,622 385 , 000 

Immigrants 


Entering Ontario 


as a % of Total 


fo 


r Canada 


41.3 
5564 
49.1 
51.0 
52.8 
53-9 
D203 
53-4 
53.8 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO SHOWING GROWTH 


BY AGE GROUPS 


1941-1951 and 1946-1954 


Percent 

1951 Change 
514.7 72.8 
399.23 32.4 
325.3 0.2 
S15. - 6.9 
352.3 oY 
387.3 BOT 
351.0 22.5 
340.8 27.0 
302.4 20.8 
268.1 15.3 
247.5 15.6 
210.3 US 
182.5 21.9 
155.2 33.4 
115.9 34.9 
129.3 30.6 
4,597.6 21.4 


1946 


373.0 
Beit 
314.1 
329.4 
349.1 
336.7 
321.9 
293-9 
268.9 
249.5 
Pees 
203.8 
168.2 
132.0 

95.8 
ialelAte, 


4,093.0 


8 
og 


Ww 
(ee) 
aS) 
Sr ep es 6 1) eva eel ea! ie ie! ie 


5,046.0 


Percent 


Change 


ee ie taro = foun ho 

F OVI OW OW O 
ee ae ee ee ee eX ee WAL Nat ae ee ee | 
VIO FORPWORPWAANWWWO 


NRW 


235 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, ESTIMATED FOR 1953 and 1954 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


----- 1953-------- ~------1954.-------- 
Percent Percent 
Estimated Distri- Estimated Distri- 
Population bution Population —_bution 
. METROPOLITAN 394,120 28.5 aT ATANe 29.2 
Halton 50,740 10 56,170 wel 
Peel 74,610 15} 81,980 16 
York 1,268,770 25.9 1,337,560 26.5 
. BURLINGTON 358 , 050 fas 367,850 ykS 
Brant 75,120 125 Ty , O40 1.5 
Wentworth 282 , 930 5.8 293 , 020 5.8 
. NIAGARA 241,870 Tae) 246 , 800 h.9 
Lincoln 100,850 eR 104,690 onl 
Welland 141,020 2.9 142,110 2.8 
. LAKE ERIE 69,920 14 70,930 Late 
Haldimand 25 , 320 0.5 25 , 900 0.5 
Norfolk bh ,600 0.9 45,030 0.9 
. UPPER THAMES 286 , 560 59 290,470 5.8 
Elgin 56,790 1.2 57,200 Gall 
Middlesex 170,180 3.5 1172; 350 3.4 
Oxford 59,590 ee 60, 930 Ie 
- BORDER 309,490 6.3 313 , 980 6.2 
Essex 226 , 420 h.6 230,490 h.6 
Kent 83 , 070 aL A 83,490 1.6 
. ST. CLAIR RIVER 82,380 Let 84,370 ner 
Lambton 82,380 Ty 370 ey 
. UPPER GRAND RIVER 259,160 533 265 , 700 Byes 
Perth 54,050 a 53,710 eal 
Waterloo 135,570 2.8 139,760 2.8 
Wellington 69,540 1.4 72,20 1.4 
. BLUE WATER 277,160 5.7 280,670 5.6 
Bruce 11,490 0.8 41,410 0.8 
Dufferin 14,720 0.3 14,760 0.3 
Grey 58,810 ee 58,000 span 
Huron 51,180 1.0 51,300 15.0 
Simcoe 110,960 Dns 115,210 2.3 
KAWARTHA 251, 090 Fell 257,150 Boe 
Durham 32,760 Oni 34,370 On 
Ontario 93,160 US 97» 340 LaA® 
Peterborough 63 , 000 3 64,320 3 
Victoria 27,850 0.6 27,980 0.6 
Northumberland 34,320 Ong 33,150 0.7 
QUINTE 186,390 3.8 186,740 Bia 
Frontenac 69,980 lee 68,490 eve 
Hastings 76,690 v6 78,040 Ba 
Lennox and Addington 20,440 0.4 20,660 O.4 
Prince Edward 19,280 O.4 19,540 0.4 
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Percent Change 


1954/1953 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, ESTIMATED FOR 1953 and 1954 (Cont'd) 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


OTTAWA VALLEY 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescot 
Renfrew 
Russell 


HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


CLAY BELT 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


SAULT 
Algoma 


LAKEHEAD 
Kenora(1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


Estimated 
Population 


144,210 
16 , 180 
17,680 
18,510 
41,420 
50,420 


4.06 ,810 
258, 000 
35,000 
25,190 
70,540 
17,480 


113,180 
AEE 
23,910 
53,320 
28 , 200 


134, 330 
110 


4,897,000 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Note: 


Source: 


Affairs. 


Percent 
Distri- 
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Estimated 
Population 


145 ,620 
16,40 
17,700 
17,250 
43,510 
50,710 


416,200 
26, , O10 
35,290 
25,830 


138,020 
88,090 
49,930 


134,910 
11,450 
123 ,470 


75,780 
75 , 780 


181,730 
42,110 
2h , 340 

115,270 


. 5,046,000 
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Due to rounding figures may not add to totals and subtotals. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 1953 


- METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


- BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


- NIAGARA 


Lincoln 
Welland 


-, LAKE ERIE 


Haldimand 
Norfolk 


- UPPER THAMES 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


- BORDER 


Essex 
Kent 


. OT. CLAIR RIVER 


Lambton 


- UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


- BLUE WATER 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


KAWARTHA 
Durhan 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


QUINTE 

Frontenac 

Hastings 

Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


----- BIRTHS------ ----MARRIAGES---- 
Rate Per Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. 
SS oli eta 15, O76" sts 
348 26.6 360 "oan 
9923 25.8 W15 5.6 
546 Alli il 14,301 iat 53) 
Psa Feet 3,576 10.0 
1 26.4 656 8.8 
7,589 26.8 2,918 10.3 
6,720 27.8 2,339 9.7 
2,738 OF al 885 SB 
3,982 28.2 1,454 10.3 
1,750 25.0 566 Sal 
649 25.6 185 Tene 
101 oh.7 381 8.5 
171 25.0 2,531 8.8 
1,250 22.0 “tes 8.2 
4391 25.8 1,561 Ope 
1,530 spat 505 8.5 
8,504 = 27.5 2, 933 9.5 
ect) ee ren | es 
2,277 27-4 nals 8.6 
400 29.1 639 7.0 
00 29.1 639 Te 
Opi) ene 2,380 9.2 
1,266 23 176 8.8 
3, 645 26.9 1,328 9.8 
1,800 25.9 576 8.3 
LOCI 2555 2,065 Lies 
1,00 a2 311 Teo 
307 20.9 107 Te3 
1,401 23.8 460 7.8 
BES ways ree 362 Thad 
25992 a0 825 Te 
6109s 270 1,927 7.7 
~BS By -L 251 77 
2,784 29.9 8h.3 9.0 
1,728 27-4 386 Gd: 
612 22.0 226 Boa 
Taw eer: 221 6.4 
piso 276 1,52) 8.2 
1,9 Zi(os 570 Sieie 
2,182 28.5 669 8.57 
543 26.6 151 Tote 
505 26.2 134 7.0 


sete DEATHS ----- 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. 
1253199 Be 
05 8.0 
493 6.6 
11,861 9.3 
3,219 9.0 
703 ou 
2,516 8.9 
1,927 8.0 
789 yes: 
1,138 Gall 
676 T 
250 9.9 
1.26 9.6 
3,008 10.5 
630 iaieeen 
INS 26e =e aOn7, 
552 9.3 
Zot 8.8 
1,941 B.6 
796 9.6 
818 9.9 
818 9.9 
2,522 NOS 
600 2, 
TSS. 8.5 
764. Ia 
3, 034 10.9 
Bi 1382 
187 MAY 
649 TO) 
D9) nOnS 
1,096 9.9 
2,394 9.5 
346 10.6 
816 8.8 
BVQe aa Lori: 
344. WAT 
375 10.9 
1,780 9.5 
SWANS O72 
716 9.3 
22h OA) 
194 ileal 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (Cont'd) 


------ BIRTHS------ ----MARRIAGES---- -~-----DEATHS----- 

Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 3,679 25.5 alps We Teo 1,474 LOG? 
Dundas Loe 2).8 128 73S 185 La 
Glengarry 431 2h 4 134 7.6 174 9.8 
Grenville 430 2Bre 100 5.4 ay 132 
Leeds 953 23.0 338 8.2 422 1OF2 
Stormont 1,463 29.0 437 Seg. Wg 8.9 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 1070923 2720 3,789 9.3 3,847 BIDE 
Carleton 6,733 S62L 2,511 Oey 2,345 9.1 
Lanark 829 2B af cull 8.9 Ke) 12.8 
Prescott 756 29.3 233 9.0 28 9.6 
Renfrew 2,182 30.9 609 8.6 664, 9.4 
Russell 493 28.2 125 ee Wy1 Soul 
14. HIGHLANDS Bylo Dias 1,054 9.3 1,050 9.3 
Haliburton 178 23.0 59 TG 61 79 
Muskoka 585 2h .5 230 9.6 229 9.6 
Nipissing 1,686 31.6 555 Oe 6 8.7 
Parry Sound 702 2h..9 210 fom 296 10.5 
15. CLAY BEET 4, 2he 31.6 Lah 8.5 1,089 8.1 
Cochrane 2,740 32.6 732 oT 683 , G.L 
Timiskaming 1,502 29.9 W15 8.3 406 Sql 
16. NICKEL RANGE 4715 36.5 1,234 9.6 872 6.8 
Manitoulin 313 iy Pal 79 6.8 103 5.9 
Sudbury 4,402 Sweat USS) 9.8 769 6.5 
17. SAULT 2s BOL 30.3 657 Sa 628 8.3 
Algoma 2,301 30.3 657 Gaz. 628 B.3 
18. LAKEHEAD 5,116 28.9 1,380 7.8 1,408 es 
ieucrau 1,200 4. 28.9 255 6.2 318 TT 
Rainy River 728 S17 133 5.8 167 eS 
Thunder Bay 3,198 28.3 992 8.8 923 8.2 
TOTAL 129,771 26.5 45 , 954 9.4 45,22 9.2 


| 


| 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Note: Births and deaths are by place of residence and marriages by place 
of occurrence. 


Source of Original Figures: Registrar-General's Branch, Ontario Government. 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 1953 


INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


1. METROPOLITAN 


Brampton 
Burlington 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Mimico 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Oakville 
Swansea 
Toronto 
Weston 


- BURLINGTON 


Brantford 
Dundas 
Hamilton 
Paris 


- NIAGARA 


Fort Erie 
Merritton 
Niagara Falls 
Port Colborne 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


- LAKE ERIE 


Simcoe 


- UPPER THAMES 


Ingersoll 
London 

St. Thomas 
Tillsonburg 
Woodstock 


- BORDER 


Chatham 
Leamington 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor 


- ST. CLAIR RIVER 


Sarnia 


- UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Preston 
Stratford 
Waterloo 


~--LIVE BIRTHS~--- 
Rate Per 
No. 1,000 Pop. 


Qh7 
260 
216 
287 
een 
283 
145 
22h 
228 
131 
14,739 
189 


926 
185 
ayeul 
113 


200 
150 
639 
4.06 
957 
186 
4.36 


207 


160 
23h) 
4.03 
143 
395 


572 
aly) 
3h. 
hs 
3,134 


eG 


4.93 
801 
1,451 
199 
4d.O 
374 


23 
36. 
ers 
Tt}, 
26. 
ae 


ArPNPONONONNO 


ne) 
UI 
WOW 


ne) Ww 
(oo) ra 
ne) UePwWOANH 


We) 
bh 
FOO fo -@ D 


Oo 
| soe 
0.0 N OA 


1S) 
ine} 
bo 


a= MARRIAGES ---- 
Rate Per 

No. 1,000 Pop. 
113 10.9 
96 13.4 
29 1G 
a 20 
Tt y/ 12.8 
158 12 Ye} 
60 10.6 
127 13.0 
95 JUS yf 
88 10.5 
11,690 ipa 
10} WAP Ih 
480 alg ipa 
81 Mil Ale 
2,519 11.9 
5 8.3 
120 14.5 
he S42 
59 22.0 
143 10.9 
59h 15.1 
86 peal 
304 18.5 
ANI Sine 
70 10.6 
1,208 LD 2 
exalt Ake Ail 
82 14.8 
185 Jags) 
293 Use 2 
99 12.8 
69 6.4 
78 10.5 
1,607 1228 
367 9.7 
206 9.6 
35) 11.3 
667 WA 6 
89 10.4 
169 oni 
125 9.6 
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A pe DEATHS ------ 

Rate Per 

No 1,000 Pop. 
96 9.3 
56 ihe! 
101 Bert 
86 5 
48 Bos} 
109 8.9 
19 13.9 
98 ORL 
66 St il 
81 Oni 
7,714 Da Si 
70 8.4 
375 10.3 
FON 10.5 
2,035 9.4 
60 AEH at. 
15 9.0 
he See 
225 9.0 
105 8.0 
386 9.8 
67 9.4 
12) fo5 
81 clea) 
69 10.4 
1,139 feleas 
226 HALES) 
6h 11.6 
156 9.5 
221 9.9 
82 10.6 
65 6.0 
68 Omit 
WAY 8.9 
330 8.8 
206 9.6 
347 ae 
KI The 
96 Tee 
198 NOR 
104 8.0 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (Cont'd) 


---LIVE BIRTHS---- ----~- MARRIAGES---- 9 ----- DEATHS ------ 
Rate Per Rate Per Rate Per 
No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. No. 1,000 Pop. 
9. BLUE WATER 
Barrie 433 28.9 183 eee 135 9.0 
Collingwood 171 22.6 60 7.9 ou 12.4 
Goderich 143 25.2 55 On. 76 gw 
Midland 212 AXsial 68 9.0 97 L229 
Orillia 397 Bilge 136 10.6 145 11.4 
Owen Sound hel 2h .6 208 tee 173 TOR 
10. KAWARTHA 
Bowmanville 195 33.2 70 ite) 62 10.6 
Cobourg 193 Pcie 61 eb 90 15750 
Lindsay 230 23.4 123 ee 128 13.0 
Oshawa 1,346 30.5 475 10.8 339 Fit 
Peterborough 1,088 27.4 31.7 SAT 320 ‘oak 
Port Hope 167 26.0 69 LOST 81 1256 
Whitby 195 Sule! 103 Wes 453 105 16.9 
11. QUINTE 
Belleville 5u7 27 4 255 T28o 196 9.8 
Kingston 1,2h9 27.8 4.63 10.3 46 9.9 
Trenton 348 Bi 133 13.0 82 8.0 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Brockville 329 2h .8 162 ee 136 10.3 
Cornwall 518 30.4 226 13 33 159 9.3 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Eastview 637 B20 139 Oa 83 4.8 
Hawkesbury 277 36.6 80 10.6 78 1053 
Ottawa 5,292 Pei 2,217 10.8 2,027 9.9 
Pembroke 422 32.4 lg hr 13.6 122 9.4 
Perth 112 22e? ae nae 52 10.3 
Renfrew 260 Be29 106 13 4 91 nals) 
Simth's Falls 221 26.4 97 ise 102 eee 
1. HIGHLANDS 
North Bay 535 26.9 334 16.8 203 10.2 
Parry Sound 191 36.3 i 14.6 65 12.3 
Sturgeon Falls 202 B726 51 9.5 56 10.5 
ily (Chevb'e sinc 
Timmins 787 29.9 275 10.5 202 Thea 
16. NICKEL RANGE 
Sudbury 1,665 36.2 72h 15.7 299 6.5 
17. SAULT 
Sault Ste. Marie 1. 126 31.0 489 13.5 318 8.8 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Fort Frances 255 Bie 80 9.8 64 eae: 
Fort William 1,025 27.9 431 alae 310 8.4 
Kenora 239 25-9 99 10...7 ak [Gage 
Port Arthur 952 27.8 Ok 18 340 9.9 
Note: Births and deaths are by place of residence, marriages by place of occurrence. 


Source: Registrar-General's Branch, Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CHANGES WITHIN THE PROVINCE 


- METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


. BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


- NIAGARA 


Lincoln 
Welland 


. LAKE ERIE 


Haldimand 
Norfolk 


. UPPER THAMES 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


- BORDER 


Essex 
Kent 


- ST. CLAIR RIVER 


Lambton 


- UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


. BLUE WATER 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


KAWARTHA 
Durham 
Ontario 


Peterborough 


Victoria 


Northumberland 


QUINTE 
Frontenac 
Hastings 


Lennox and Addington 
Prince Edward 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


------ POPULATION ------ 
1901 1951 
313 ,683 1,276,298 

19,545 , 003 
21,475 55,673 


79,452 266 , 083 
62,140 212,599 
30,552 89,366 
31,588 123 , 233 
50,380 66,846 
21, 233 2h 138 
29,147 42,708 
oe 276,475 
43,5 BS bLe 
92,702 162,139 
48 ,4Ob 58,818 
115,938 296,278 
58, 744 PaaS O 
57,194 79,128 
56,642 74, 960 
56,042 74, 960 
158,111 215 ,637 
49,871 52,584 
52,594 126,123 
55,646 66, 930 
293 , 781 270,599 
59,020 ae ial 
21 , 036 1h ,566 
69,590 58 , 960 
61,820 49,280 
82,315 106,482 
170,475 238 ,601 
IG ey le) 30,115 
40,408 87,088 
36, 066 60,789 
31,952 Tien 
34,479 33,482 
145,035 178,500 
Wh 53h 66,099 
59,291 74,298 
23, 346 19, 544 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, CHANGES WITHIN THE PROVINCE (Cont'd 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


OTTAWA VALLEY 


Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


CLAY BELT 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


SAULT 
Algoma 


Kenora (1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


------ POPULATION ------ 
1901 1951 
127, 926 137,854 

Oo 15,618 
Pawan 17,702 
21,021 17,045 
37,975 38 , 831 
27,042 48 458 
234,168 387 , 807 
96 , 90 he, h7 
Siaese 35,601 
27,035 25,576 
52,715 66,717 
20, 282 17,666 
69,772 iLO etal 
6,559 7,670 
20,971 2h. 718 
17,306 90,517 
2h. ,936 AT york 
1,252 133 ,866 
Sea pica oc 
1,252 50,016 
27,931 120,804 
11,828 11,214 
16,103 109,590 
25 eS 64. 496 
25 273 6h 496 
28 ,156 L6G STL 
10,369 39,212 
6,568 22,132 
11,219 105 ,367 
2,182,947 4,597,542 


(1) Kenora includes Patricia Portion. 


Source: 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION, JUNB 1, 1951 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Median 
15-19 20-24 = 25-34 35-45-54 = 55-64 §=6 65-69 += 704 
vs $ $ ee ee a, ee es eG 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION (Cont'd 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951 
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Because of rounding, percentage figures may not add to totals. 
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Source of Original Figures 


Note 


Median 
Age 
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25-34 354k 5 ah -64 
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INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 10,000 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION, JUNE 1, 1951 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS 


JUNE 1, 1951 - REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS (Cont'd. ) 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


Dundas 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Leeds 
Stormont 


13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 


Russell 


14. HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


15. CLAY BELT 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


16. NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


17. SAULT 
Algoma 


Gye 
Kenora 1) 


Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION, 1941 and 1951 


« METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


« BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


» NIAGARA 


Lincoln 
Welland 


- LAKE ERIE 


Haldimand 
Norfalk 


> UPPER THAMES 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


« BORDER 


Essex 
Kent 


- OT. CLAIR RIVER 


Lambton 


« UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


« BLUE WATER 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
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KAWARTHA 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


QUINTE 
Frontenac 
Hastings 
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1,276,298 TAO), 
4,003 40.6 
55,013’ 52.0 
1,176,622 326 
338,940 11.7 
ieee DSEHO 
266, 083 5.9 
AZ 320) 
89,366 h1.9 
12S) 28e) AS )h 
66,846 67.3 
Dy 6138 © «67.3 
42,708 67.3 
276,475 35.4 
Sls SOAS 
162,139 22.8 
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49,280 70.0 
106,482 54.0 
230,001 12,8 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION, 1941 and 1951 (Cont'd. ) 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Stee ae i eliah ecteeece Se eNOS, tea 
Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 
i oe? oe Soe Sh ay ly eer Sa 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 127,878 60.8 39.2 i37,05e" ° 57.3 42.7 
eDundscei sla 16,210 ane D2s0: “15,818 66.9 3301 
Glengarry 135 732 8.4 11.6 17,702 87.5 12.5 
Grenville 15,989 61.8 38.2 17,045 60.2 39.8 
Leeds 36,042 57-3 4o.7 38,831 56.5 43.5 
Stormont 40,905 4h 2 55.6 48458 42.8 57-2 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 333,092 29.3 (Ost 387, 807 eu ite: 72.4 
Carleton 202, 520 10.0 90.0 242, U7 9.7 90.3 
Lanark 33,143 Wh. 3 Saeil! 35,601 414 58.6 
Prescott 25,261 65.1 34.9 25,576 66.1 33.9 
Renfrew 54,720 58.2 41.8 66,717 56.5 43.5 
Russell 17, 448 82.5 17 35 17, 666 80.2 19.8 
14. HIGHLANDS 101,928 64.5 35.5 HELO) eek 62.3 Sitar 
Haliburton 6,695 100.0 z FOTO. 100.0 : 
Muskoka, 21,835 66.7 33.3 24,713 63.7 36.3 
Nipissing Wetec ils 46.6 53.4 BOs pint 45.8 54.2 
Parry Sound 30, 083 80.8 19.2 OT; 37h 81.1 18.9 
Lote CLAY SBE ED 131,334 46.1 53.9 133,866 4O.4 59.6 
Cochrane 80, 730 qE.7 55.3 83, 850 40.2 59.8 
Timiskaming 50,604 48.4 51.6 50,016 40.8 59.2 
16. NICKEL RANGE 91,656 45.0 55.0 120,804 41.6 58.4 
Manitoulin 10, O41 90.0 10.0 i ev 87.5 12.5 
Sudbury 80,815 39.0 61.0 109,590 36.9 637i 
17. SAULT 52,002 42.8 D2 64, 4.96 HSS 5Se5 
Algoma 52,002 42.8 Ee 6h, 06 R1.5 58.5 
18. LAKEHEAD 137, 704 42.6 ital 166,711 40.1 9.9 
Kenora (1) 33,372 62.2 37.0 39,212 56.2 ce 
Rainy River 19,132 62.9 Sioa 22,132 57.6 ho. 
Thunder Bay __ 85,200 30.4 69.6 105 , 367 29.6 70.4 
TOTAL 3,787,655 31.6 68.4 4597, 542 29.3 70.7 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Note: Urban population in this table, both for 1941 and 1951, is defined according 
to the definition of the 1951 Census of Canada, and includes all persons 
residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 and over, whether incorpor- 
ated or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of the Census 
Metropolitan areas. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO, DEATH RATES PER 1,000, BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 


1921 1931 1941 1950 1951 
Under 5 Yrs. 28 .3 19.1 Heyl Saal 8.0 
5-9 320 5 elt Oy 0.7 
10-14 19 133 130 On 0.6 
15-19 Bay) nA 13 0.9 TAC) 
20-24 3.6 2.9 9 Tall ee: 
25-29 4.3 3.3 Dee AO) Wee 
30-34 4.3 3.5 GP thal 1.5 
35-39 5.2 Ih 2 3.2 Re roi 
hO-by 6.1 5.0 Ih 3 3.4 3.4 
45-49 W338 real 6.3 5.7 5.4 
50-54 10.4 10.0 Oe. 8.6 8.2 
55-59 15.0 NG eal h.5 132 13.9 
60-64 Pa 22.1 22.0 22.0 ex 
65-69 Beas 34.2 34.2 33.0 31.0 
70-74 59.1 52.3 53.1 h9.2 47.8 
75-719 91.3 90.6 88 .3 80.2 81.6 
80-8) 136.0 137.2 139.5 128.0 126.9 
85 and over Ayala 235.2 20.8 229.9 223.2 
TOTAL Tae 10.4 10.4 9.8 9.6 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Vital Statistics 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 WOMEN, BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GRQUBS 


1921 1931 1941 1950 1951 
UG ALS, 35 4 Sc | 36.8 Dost 50.0 
20-2) 150.3 127.5 133.3 176.8 178.3 
25-29 Weiah 145.2 UWE Hos! Oo 179.0 
30-34 143.0 114.9 96 .3 120.6 Rye 7 
35-39 98.2 Tplanal 55.9 67.8 67-4 
hO-y 38.8 28.8 IMG) 3 20.4 20.6 
45-9 5.1 3.4 TMG iss) 0.3* 


*45 years and over 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Vital Statistics 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS LIVING AT JUNE 1, 1951 
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Asiatic 
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Scandin- 


Nether- 
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ONTARIO'S LABOUR FORCE 


Ontario's labour force may be defined as that segment of the popula- 
tion fourteen years of age and over who are at work, available for work, or temporar- 
ily absent from work because of sickness, holidays, short term lay-offs or industrial 
disputes. Work in this sense refers to effort for which some form of economic 
remuneration is received. Because of the difficulties inherent in deciding who of 
the population are available for work, this group is limited to those who are actively 
seeking work. Statistics relating to the size and composition of the labour force, 
based on sample surveys, are published monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
However, a complete tabulation including industry and occupation group classifications, 
is available only for census years. 


The labour force is not a fixed body of persons but rather a stream 
into which most people enter for a longer or shorter period and then depart. The 
force is augmented by young people, immigrants and temporary workers, and diminished 
by deaths, retirements, marriages (women), physical incapacity and emigration. It is 
not possible on the basis of the statistical information available to isolate each of 
these factors and trace its effect on the size of the force. It is possible, however, 
to examine the structure of the force from information in the sample surveys, and to 
draw conclusions from age, occupation group, sex and employment data. From these 
conclusions, in turn, it is possible to speculate about the size and composition of 
the force in the immediate future. 


One aspect of the labour force that has received attention from in- 
dustry and government is the modest increase in the size of the force compared to the 
increase in total population during the postwar period(1). The labour force has not 
kept pace with the population, the former increasing only 16.8 percent over the period 
while the latter increased 23.3 percent. One of the chief reasons for the disparity, 
of course, has been the high birth rate in Ontario in the postwar years. Consequently 
the population under fourteen years has increased approximately 44 percent. Those 
over fourteen but not included in the force, such as housewives, students and retired 
persons, have increased 16.3 percent during the period and now form a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the potential labour force than they did immediately after the war. 


A study of the age groups in the Ontario labour force reveals some of 
the important trends that have characterized the period. On the average, persons now 
enter the labour force at a later age than formerly and retire younger. The middle 
age groups have increased more rapidly than the total, the older age groups have re- 
mained relatively constant and the younger groups have decreased. Those between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen have declined from 187,000 in 1946 to 176,000 in 1954, 
a decrease of 5.9 percent. 


The impact of immigration on the labour force is reflected in the 
increase of the twenty-five to forty-four group which rose 25.4 percent during the 
period, and which constituted 45.9 percent of the force in 1954 compared with 42.7 
percent in 1946. That there are fewer young people in the labour force may be the 
result of two factors. Trade school and college education are becoming increasingly 
popular with the result that the entrance of young people into the force is postponed. 
In addition to this, a study of the age groups of the population as a whole reveals 
a "valley" in the teenage population relative to other age groups. This has been a 
result of the low birth rates of the thirties which did not begin to rise substantial- 
ly until the end of World War II. It will be, therefore, a few years yet before any 
significant increase can be expected in the lower age groups of the labour force. 


The number of women in the labour force has increased since the 
beginning of the period, by 15.1 percent compared with 17.4 percent for men, with the 
result that women now form a somewhat smaller proportion of the labour force than in 
1946. The long-run trend, however, has been in the opposite direction. In 1931 the 
proportion of women was only 18.6 percent and in 1941, 21.6 percent. During the war 
the percentage reachedapeak and since that time has declined slowly. The 1951 fig- 
ure, 24.4 percent, was higher than that in 1941, however, and by 1954 had risen to 
24.5 percent. 


(1) By the term "postwar period" is meant the period June 1, 1946 to Jume 1, 1954. 
June 1, 1946 is the earliest date following World War II for which population 
estimates and labour force estimates are comparable. 
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The proportion of Ontario's labour force which is classified as 
agricultural declined steadily over the period from 19.5 percent in 1946 to 11.9 
percent in 1953. The 1954 proportion of 12.5 percent indicates a possible levelling 
off of the long-term trend. The total agricultural labour force declined persistent- 
ly from 334,000 in 1946 to 234,000 in 1953, a reflection of the movement away from 
the farms to the urban areas in response to higher wages as well as the higher degree 
of mechanization. The estimated increase in the farm labour force in 1954 to 250,000 
can be explained in terms of reduced activity in the non-agricultural sector of our 
economy which has made opportunities for non-farm work less plentiful. The arrival 
of substantial numbers of immigrant farmers has also been a factor. 


POPULATION AND ESTIMATED LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO 
in thousands 


NON-IM3TITUTIONAL, CIVILIAN 


Dates |.,, @ >. eee we eee oo ee POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER -------- 
(Nearest Total ---- Labour Force ---- Not in 
June 1) Population Total Total Male Female Labour Force 

1946 4,093 3,050 IT 286 425 1,339 

1947 4,176 3,130 1, 76L 1,342 419 1,369 

1948 4,275 3,180 L79OF Ms ST 4oe aepstonl 

1949 4378 3,234 1,826 1,392 43) 1,408 

1950 4 UTL 3,289 Le G55. £26 308 ye 1,454 

gL 4,598 3,335 1,870 1,414 456 1,465 

1952 4,766 3,429 1,909 2,450 459 1,520 

1953(1) 4,897 3,509 1,959 1,490 469 1,550 

1954(1) 5 O46 3,556 IBIS SIS) elisioyilie) 489 1,557 


Percent Change 
1954/46 23.3 16.6 16.8 17.4 15.1 16.3 


(7) Monthly data for May and June were averaged to arrive at estimates as close as 
possible to June lst. 


ESTIMATED AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO 
in thousands 


Hs-------- AGRICULTURAL ---------- --~-.- NON-AGRICULTURAL ----- 
% of % of 
Date Total Total Total 
(Nearest Labour Labour Labour 
June 1) Force Total Male Female Force Total Male Female Force 
1946 ayaa 334 280 5h 1955 “T,3Tt 2,006" “371 80.5 
1947 Lou 319 263 56 16.7 1,442. 1,079 363 81.9 
1948 1,799 311 255 56 Les Leon Ieteo 366 621 
1949 1,826 292 251 a 16,0..4,53)- 2,141" 393 84.0 
1950 1635 267 2ui 26 IO £500.08 ;152) ~ 416 85.4 
1951 1,870 252 220 32 13.5, ©6189 1,194. Yeh 86.5 
1952 1,909 238 210 28 i256 67k. opens. 131 87.5 
1953(1) 1,959 234 217 17 17, 5726 = 1,27: 62 88.1 
1954(1) 1,999 250 233 uy 12.5 1,749 1,278 471 87.5 
Percent Change 
1954/46 16.8 “26D shO.80 268.5 - CT. 2940 5 27.0 - 


(1) Monthly data for May and June were averaged to obtain estimates as close as 
possible to June lst. 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION BY 


AGE GROUPS OF THE LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO 


Date 
(Nearest 
June 1) Total 14-19 
1946 fee 187 
1947 re 761 185 
1948 1,199 186 
1949 1,826 180 
1950 15.035 167 
1951 1,870 162 
1952 1,909 162 
1953(1) 1,959 alia 
1954(1) 1,999 176 
Percent Change 
1954/45 16.8 -5.9 


9.3 


25.4 


65 & 
over 


(1) Monthly data for May and June were averaged to arrive at estimates as close as 


possible to June lst. 


THE LABOUR FORCE IIN ONTARIO BY AGE GROUPS 
AT THE DATE NEAREST JUNE I, FOR EACH YEAR 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 
AGE GROUPS OF THE LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO 


Date 

ae z 65 & 

June 1 Total 14-19 20-2 25-44 45 - Over 
1946 100.0 10.9 13.3 42.7 2769 52 
1947 100.0 10.5 13.6 43.2 27-5 5.2 
1948 100.0 10.3 13.5 43.2 27.8 Fee 
19h9 100.0 9.9 13.9 43.9 O72 5.1 
1950 100.0 9.1 nie yh 6 OT at 5.0 
1951 100.0 8.7 13.4 45.3 aT. 4.9 
1952 100.0 8.5 12.9 46.2 27.6 4.8 
1953 100.0 Sey 1 46.3 27.9 yey 
1954 100.0 8.8 12s 45.9 28.3 4.6 

Unemployment 


Data relating to what is commonly réferred to as unemployment may be 
derived from two sources. The Labour Force Survey conducted monthly by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics collects information concerning "persons without jobs and seek- 
ing work". These estimates are subject to sampling error which varies inversely with 
the size of the estimates. The sampling variability connected with the figures shown 
below could range approximately from 8,000 to 11,000. 


Unemployment, so defined, is regularly at a peak in Ontario around 
the beginning of March and reaches its low-point in the late summer and early autum. 
It will be seen that the figures for 1954 were in all cases considerably above any 
previous postwar year. Unemployment as a percentage of the total labour force has 
-varied on an annual basis from 1.4 percent in 1951 to 3.5 percent in 1954. 


An additional source of information relating to "unemployment" is 
contained in the various administrative records of the Unemployment Insurance Comn- 
ission. The basic concept in this instance is the category "unplaced applicants" 
which may be defined as "persons registered for employment who have not been placed 
in jobs" as of a specific date. This information must be viewed in relation to the 
fact that it was not originally intended for use as statistical data but rather as a 
reflection of the operation of the Commission. From these figures however, we are 
able to assess, in a general way, the "unemployment’ picture in the various regions of 
the Province. This data is not directly comparable with information taken from the 
labour force surveys mentioned above. 


PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK 
IN ONTARIO aye 
(thousands of persons) 
Persons With- 
out Jobs as a 


wennnnn---- Date Nearest To ------------ Annual Percent of 

Year March 1 June 1 Sept. 1 Nov.1 Average Labour Force 
1945 - - - 55 - - 
19h6 58 34 37 35 4a 2.4 
1947 41 an 20 23 ut 1.5 
1948 Ta ek 20 25 28 6 
1949 56 29 28 ai; 38 pa 
1950 Th 32 23 23 38 a8 
1951 36 19 20 32 27 1.4 
1952 56 one 23 32 35 ile} 
1953 43 26 23 35 34 1.8 
1954 90 63 60 65 70 3.5 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labour Force. 
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LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO, INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 
19492100 


Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 


Industry Division 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 (1953 1954 


Forestry 160.9 148.3 100.0 99.8 139.6 126.6 98.0 89.0 
Mining 93-4 yeqern aWoloo) 9 skole sk TaNO gh Anges aye SS 
Manufacturing OST 99-3. 11000 LOL. 6 el OS Gyre LOSE Grint aD a mmlOraaT 
Construction 86.9 O56 1.0050) 086 mates Ola 7e9 me ODOM amen 9 
Transportation, 

Storage and 

Communication Oh 1 97.0: | 100.0) FOO.6 9 105.9) OS LG TaAIOn dlogny, 
Publie Utility 

Operation alee) SESE LOORON walO3r Omi TON ier elt )0l samme NILE Pas meee Chic) 
Trade 88.5 Oar Meloy) ANS TO) SEG TINS LO 
Finance, Insurance , 

and Real Estate 92.0 9569) ,100:0.) 106:6— TISFOm eh ue el 22°6 een. 7. 
Service S257 O70) 0020) E03. G nl O61 un OSmOummn LOOP Ommmrletigraite 


Industrial Composite 9.7 98.39. 200.0 1202075 ehiGeih seid noe a Game ae o) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Employment and Payrolls 


LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO, WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 


Industry Division 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953. . 1954 
Mer eects tr ar ee 


Forestry 35.260, 39.40- Reh he Ly OO Shin 057. 2co um SOLO mmnC oer 
Mining Wt .32 49.62. 52.83. 55.0 | 60:el T866s16, 169266 wip .00 
Manufacturing 37.61. yes20), h5 72, h8.hOs 530800" SolOn. | 62 Olam Or 
Construction 37-20 “Hi.21 ha 76. 5.908 “beach 7 secret) Cee moore 
Transportation, 

Storage and 

Communication Hl M2 NS 567 HS .55 hG.97 5NI5S 57-71 62226 63.71 
Public Utility 

Operation be 7Or, (#7 .98 (50.82 “Semel 58.05 806.77 GOL h me gl 1G 
Trade 31.89 34.95" 37-50, (39.59. 3.70 ho. G5 em oral Meet no 
Finance, Insurance, 

and Real Estate 39.52) essa SF 55mm 5 O35 my >in) OL Ol MEE Se ODS DIS 
Service 23.06 26:58. 98.22 30:27 32-47 )Sleo3) 37-6 39.65 


Industrial Composite 37.16 41.26 44.36 46.58 51.69 56.36 59.39 61.15 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Employment and Payrolls. 
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LABOUR FORCE OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1951 
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LABOUR FORCE OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY GROUPS., 1951 Cont'd.) 
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LABOUR FORCE OF ONTARIO, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY GROUPS (Cont'd. ) 
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: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada 1951. 
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Source of Original Figures 
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LABOUR FORCE OF ONTARIO, DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION GROUPS 


1901-1951 

Occupation 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
All Occupations "000, 7542 991.0 tye aS stb.6 tbo. 1, CO4.9 
% 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agricultural ‘000 «306.4 307.0 29h. 304.8 270.3 203.3 
% 40.6 31.0 26.3 p27 18.6 10.8 

Fishing & '000 2.0¢ ee c 6.3 6.3 3 
Trapping % 0.3¢ 0.4 0.2¢ 0.5 0.4 0.2 
Logging "900". *6<2 10.5 a 7.9 9.0 14.5 LT ed 
I 0.8 letra, O7 On 30) 0.9 
Mining & ; ‘000 3.9 16.7»b Sei 14.8 2.2 21.3 
Quarrying % 0.5 eareis 0.8 ileal gee, abl 
Manufacturing & ) VOOO RTS 2O)ims alieeas 190.2 22h 4 Sue y/ 437.2 
Mechanical ) % 23.7) 17.6 L7G 16.7 Bel 23),2 
Construction . ) ‘000 ) 53.8 64.2 76.7 (7-7 120.3 
% ) 5.4 57 567 5 oo 6.4 
Transportation ) ‘OOO }=—_: 83. 1) 58.4 ie: 109.9 113.6 176.2 
& Communication ) % TAO) 5.9 6.9 8.2 7.8 9.3 
Trade & Finance ) '000 ) 84.7 113.0 134.7 140.9 199.2 
% ) 8.5 aloysal 10.0 9.7 10.6 
Service : "000 }~=6.: 95.0 118.9 145.3 Plates 250 .5.te So58e 
% 12.6 12.0 13.0 15.7 cl Gaye cea BL oar 
Professional '000 e 36.3 59.3 ies 88.1 126.6 
$ Bah 5.3 Binh ab 6.7 
Personal 1000 | 61.1 (Gls 69.3 119.6 146.5 LSet 
% rome 7.6 6.2 8.9 10.1 8.0 
Clerical 1000 527.3 45.0 94.8¢ 108.7 139.7 236.6 
% 3.6 45 8.5.¢ spl 9.6 1256 
Labourers 4 ‘000 ~=—-450..9 alley 117.0 AUR e AG 91.6 118.3 
t Gar 11-8 10.5 10.7 6.3 6.3 
Not Stated ‘000 = = pie 0.8 Lael) oa 
% - - 0.2 a 0.3 6 


a Includes pulp mill employees. 

b Includes mine and smelter workers except clerical staff. 
c Not exactly comparable to other years. 

d Includes labourers in industries other than primary. 

e Not available. 

f Includes Armed Forces. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARIO, MONTHLY APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 1954 AND AVERAGE 1950-1953 
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INVES TMENT 


If intentions for 1955 are realized, Ontario this year will experience 
its greatest investment expenditure in history, 4.2 percent higher than the 1954 peak 
of $2.9 billion. These estimates, which were made at the end of 1954, call for cap- 
ital expenditures of $2.2 billion and an additional $797 million for repairs and 
maintenance. Increases in capital expenditures of $80.6 million or 23.3 percent in 
institutional services and government departments and of $66.4 million or 14.0 per- 
cent in housing, account for most of the gain and have the effect of offsetting the 
decrease in manufacturing. 


Intentions for 1955 indicate a drop in capital expenditures of $37.8 
million or 9.4 percent in manufacturing compared with 1954. The largest declines are 
expected to occur in the printing and publishing industries (-61.9 percent), wood 
products (-42.3 percent), textile products (-42.0 percent), clothing (-23.3 percent) 
and transportation equipment (-22.5 percent). On the other hand, a large increase 
(61.6 percent) is expected in chemical products, and moderate increases in rubber 
products (11.7 percent), non-ferrous metal products (11.3 percent) and electrical 
apparatus and supplies (10.5 percent). 


Total intended capital expenditures in manufacturing in 1955, $365.5 
million, are 27 percent lower than actual expenditures recorded for the peak year 
1953. Repair expenditures are also expected to be lower, 2.8 percent below 1954 and 
9.3 percent below 1953. 


Of the total 1955 capital expenditure program in Ontario of $2.2 
billion, $1.5 billion or 70 percent is to be spent on construction work and the re- 
mainder on machinery and equipment. In addition, $383 million and $414 million are 
intended for repairs to structures and to machinery and equipment, respectively. 


For Canada as a whole, year-end estimates put the capital expenditure 
program for 1955 at $5.8 billion, just below the record set in 1953. It is expected 
that an additional $2.0 billion will be spent on repair and maintenance. Capital 
and repair expenditures together would then reach $7.8 billion by the end of 1955, 
3-9 percent higher than the previous year, but 1.3 percent below 1953. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN ONTARIO 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1951(1) 1952(1) 1953(1) 1954(2)  1955(3) 


Primary industries and 


construction industry ex lake: 188.8 194.3 TOMS 190.0 
Manufacturing 395.2 eS 4.99.4 403.3 365.5 
Utilities 361.1 397.1 TET) 401.2 400.2 
Trade, finance and commercial 

services 175.0 13720 217.9 251.0 265.2 
Housing 333.3 309.8 399.9 473.6 540.0 
Institutional services and 

government departments 263.7 389.3 350.1 345.4 426.0 

TOTAL 1,740.0 1,899.3 2,105.6 2,065.8 2,186.9 


(1) Actual expenditures; (2) Preliminary actual; (3) Intentions. 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa; Private and Public Investment in 
Canada, Regional Estimates. 
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TOTAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE IN ONTARIO 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1951(1) =: 1952(1) 1953(1)  1954(2) 1955(3) 
Capital Expenditures 


Construction 1022579 1533720 1,275-% 1,364.1 1,526.4 
Machinery and equipment lates 762.3 829.9 (OLeT 660.5 
TOTAL 1,740.0 1,899.3 2,105.6 2,065.8 2,186.9 


Repair and Maintenance 


Construction 326.8 SAIL Ae 328.4 SMH 383.4 
Machinery and equipment 369.9 398.6 430.6 423.6 414.0 
TOTAL 696.7 719.8 759.0 799.3 797-4 

Capital, Repair and Maintenance 
Construction 1,349.5 1,458.2 1,604.1 1,739.8 1,909.8 
Machinery and equipment L002 1,160.9 1,260.5 eB) 1,074.5 
TOTAL 2136.7 2,619.1 2,864.6 2,065.1" Woes Got.s 


{1) Actual expenditures; (2) Preliminary actual; (3) Intentions. 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa; Private and Public Investment in 
Canada, Regional Estimates. 


From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 1953, 10.5 percent of total 
investment in Canada comprised long-term investments held by non-residents. Over the 
same period, the proportion of all foreign long-term investments held by United States 
residents increased from 71.8 to 77.4 percent. The proportion held by residents of 
the United Kingdom decreased from 23.2 to 17.6 percent. 


For the first time during the postwar period, the net inflow of for- 
eign capital earmarked for direct investment in Canada declined in 1954. The inflow 
from the United Kingdom was higher than for any year since the end of the war, but 
contractions occurred in the net movements both from the United States and from other 
overseas countries. 


Most of the direct foreign investment has gone into the development 
of natural resources, particularly petroleum, minerals and pulp and paper. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The climate, land forms, and soils of southern Ontario are generally 
favourable to agriculture. Only a few areas, such as the steep slopes of the Niagara 
Escarpment, the rough moraines and shallow soils of the limestone plains in parts of 
the Upper St. Lawrence and Ottawa Valley Regions, and the Canadian Shield, are 
definitely unfavourable. Some areas close to the large lakes are free from frost 
hazard and also have deep loamy, easily-worked soils. 


Historical Development of Agriculture 


Initial development of much of what is now farm land in Ontario 
occurred in terms of industries other than agriculture. The territory was first 
entered by explorers interested in the fur trade. Later, lumbering in the Ottawa 
Valley provided the impetus for settlement in that area. 


The first attempt at farming in Ontario can be traced back to a 
settlement formed by Champlain near Kingston. Very little was accomplished 
agriculturally, as the settlers' time was largely occupied by wars with the Indians. 


Farming was begun along the Niagara River in 1779. Even then, 
however, agricultural settlement was related to factors such as Loyalist migration 
after the American Revolution, and government interest in the strategic military 
value of the area. The intensive development of the agricultural resources of Upper 
Canada really began in the early years of the 19th century. By 1851, over 85 percent 
of the population of Ontario was rural and predominantly engaged in agriculture. By 
1881, the maximum density of rural population had been reached. Between then and 
1951 the area in farms was increased by less than 10 percent. The chief concern of 
the early farmers was to clear the land and establish homes. The pioneer farming 
economy was self-sufficient. The simple wants of the household were met by domestic 
manufacture or through the sale of potash, the first cash crop of the area. 


The importance of agriculture in Ontario increased as it changed from 
a self-sufficient, subsistence industry to a cash crop industry. During the first 
half of the 19th century, wheat from Ontario became an export commodity. Grain 
entered the United States freely under the Reciprocity Agreements, but when these 
ended in 1866, Ontario was left dependent on the overseas market. Within twenty years 
the western prairies began to open up, producing a hard wheat which crowded Ontario 
wheat from the market. The clay lands were turned to grass, and cattle replaced grain 
as the most important farm industry in Ontario. From 1871 to 1951 the number of 
cattle in Ontario increased from 1.4 million to 2.5 million head. 


Position of riculture in the Economy of Ontario 


During the period in which the emphasis in Ontario agriculture changed 
from wheat to cattle farming, the position of agriculture in the economy of the 
Province as a whole was also changing. Emerging from an era dominated in turn by the 
fur trade and lumbering, agriculture in Ontario had replaced these industries both in 
number of persons employed and in value of production. During the early years of the 
20th century, however, manufacturing began to exceed agriculture in net value of 
production. In the 1920's, manufacturing in Canada as a whole accounted for about 
42 percent of the net value of Canadian production, whereas agriculture was responsible 
for about 38 percent. Although figures are not available by provinces, the margin 
between manufacturing and agriculture in Ontario at this time was probably wider. 

The relative importance of manufacturing has since increased, but aside from manufact- 
uring and construction, no industry compares as favourably as agriculture on the basis 
of net value of production. 


Commercialization 


A factor in the economic importance of Ontario agriculture, as 
measured by cash income, is its degree of commercialization (that is the extent to 
which farming is carried on for cash remuneration rather than for satisfying the needs 
of the farmer directly). Although self-sufficient farming is still carried on to some 
degree in parts of Ontario, it is confined mainly to the more remote areas of the 
Clay Belt and Lakehead Regions. Farming on the cash crop basis is highly developed 
near the metropolitan areas of Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and Windsor, having sprung 
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up in these areas in response to heavy demands for milk and other dairy products, 
meat, eggs, fruits and vegetables. Specialized cash crops, such as tobacco in Norfolk 
County in the Lake Erie Region, early vegetables in the Border Region and fresh fruit 
and canning crops in the Niagara Region, have been developed in certain areas. 


Elsewhere in the Province, a basic cash crop may be combined with 
other types of farming on a small scale to satisfy family needs. This permits more 
flexibility in adjusting to business fluctuations than in the Prairie Provinces, for 
instance where farming is almost completely specialized. The specialization that 
does exist at present in Ontario agriculture is of the type which develops only at a 
comparatively late stage. It is the result of adaptation to the special physical and 
economic character of each region rather than to a general scarcity of labour and 
capital or a heavy dependence on a distant foreign market as in the earlier stages of 
development. A tendency to practice mixed farming, to combine several types of farm 
enterprises, some of which are more lucrative or more reliable than others, has 
become general in the mature agricultural areas of Ontario. This represents an 
attempt to avoid wide fluctuations in farm income and to conserve fertility. 


High Return Per Acre 


The value of products sold per farm in Ontario is high. Almost half 
of Ontario's farms sold over $2,500 of farm produce in 1950 compared to only one- 
quarter of the farms in Quebec. Gross value of products per farm exceeds even that 
in the highly commercialized area of the Prairie Provinces. 


An acre of farm land in Ontario produces more in dollars than an acre 
elsewhere in Canada. The produce carries a higher value in relation to bulk, and is 
sold in more accessible markets. The trend of agriculture in Ontario is towards 
intensive development of land rather than expansion into new territories. 


One reason for the higher gross value of products per acre in Ontario 
is the emphasis on dairying and livestock raising rather than on grain growing. 
Grains such as wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax contributed in 1954 only 4.3 percent 
of the total cash income from farm products in Ontario, compared to 26.5 percent for 
the whole of Canada. Of the land sown in field crops in Canada, 14 percent lies in 
Ontario. Nine percent of this is in wheat, compared to 41 percent for the whole of 
Canada. On the other hand, the bulk of Ontario's farm income is derived from live- 
stock and livestock products, which provided $518 million or 74 percent of a total 
cash income from farm products of $705 million in 1954. In Canada as a whole, 59 
percent of farm cash income came from livestock and livestock products. At December 
lst, 1954, 33 percent of the cattle in Canada were on Ontario farms, and in 1953 one- 
third of the total milk production came from Ontario. The emphasis on livestock in 
the Province is also shown by the proportion of acreage under crop devoted to 
cultivated hay in 1954: 41 percent compared to 18 percent for the whole country, and 
mixed grains, 13 percent compared to 3 percent. 


Specialty crops such as tobacco, soybeans, and sugar beets which pro- 
duce more dollars per acre than other crops, are also proportionately more important 
to Ontario than to the rest of Canada. Almost all the tobacco produced in Canada 
comes from Ontario, where it contributed nine percent of farm cash income in 195}. 

Of the acreage of soybeans and sugar beets sown in Canada, 100 percent and 26 percent, 
respectively, was in Ontario. Of the acreage of tobacco sown in Canada in 1953, 91 
percent was in Ontario. 


Related to this intensive use of land is the fact that farms in 
Ontario are generally smaller than in the rest of Canada. In 1951, the average area 
per farm in the Province was 139.3 acres, less than half the average of 279.3 for 
Canada, but larger than Quebec's average of 125.0 acres. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the average farm size was 498.0 acres. The proportion of improved land(1) to farm 
area in Ontario was 61 percent, higher than in either of these areas. The proportion 
of improved land to farm area in Quebec was 53 percent, in the Prairie Provinces, 58 


(1) Improved land includes all land brought under cultivation and fit for the plough. 
It comprises the area under field, garden, orchard, and nursery crops for harvest, 
as well as area in summer fallow, cultivated pasture, barnyards and laneways, and 
improved land lying idle. 


percent. Of Ontario farms at the time of the 1951 Census, 75 percent had between 10 
and 129 acres of improved land; 17 percent had over 129 acres. In Quebec, 84 percent 
had between 10 and 129 acres, and 10 percent had more than 129 acres. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the proportions were 25 percent and 71 percent. The area of improved land 
is actually more indicative of the extent of farming operations than total farm land. 


Farm Labour Force 


In terms of labour force employed in the Province, agriculture ranks 
well behind manufacturing, with 11 percent and 33 percent of the total labour force 
in 1951, respectively, engaged in these industries. Both service and trade enter- 
prises also employed more workers than agriculture. In Canada as a whole, agriculture 
ranked third, employing 16 percent of the nation's labour force. The character of 
Ontario agriculture is indicated by employment in each category. Forty-six percent 
of the labour force employed in Ontario agriculture at the 1951 Census was occupied 
in mixed farming, 21 percent in dairy farming, 10 percent in grain and hay farming, - 
and 8 percent in stock raising. 


The intensive use of land implies a high density of farm population. 
There is an average of 31 farm acres per farm resident in Ontario, compared to 62 
farm acres in Canada as a whole. In comparing labour force to farm acreage, acres 
per farm worker in 1951 were 103.6 for Ontario, 86.2 for Quebec, 368.2 for the Prairie 
Provinces, 117.3 for the Maritimes and 170.0 for British Columbia. As pointed out 
in the section on Labour Force in this Survey, the population employed in agriculture 
in Ontario declined both in numbers and in proportion to the total labour force 
between 1946 and 1953. The factors involved in this change are both sociological and 
economic. Reinforcing the attraction of the cities has been the increased mechaniza- 
tion of farms and the shift to more remunerative types of farming which have permitted 
this decrease without an accompanying decline in value of production. As of June, 
1954, Ontario's farm labour force was estimated to have increased about 6.8 percent 
over the same date in 1953. This represents a reversal of the trend in the agricul- 
tural labour force, which from 1946 to 1953 exhibited a decline of 30 percent, and 
is,in part, a result of the slower pace at which jobs have been opening up in certain 
non-agricultural industries, particularly manufacturing. 


The basic unit for farm production in Ontario is still the individual 
family. Wages paid to farm labour comprised 11.1 percent of farm operating expenses 
in 1953, compared to 14.6 percent in the Prairie Provinces, 9.5 percent in Quebec 
where farm labour is even more completely provided by the farm family, and 22.6 
percent in British Columbia. In specialized crop areas, dependence is placed. on 
seasonal hired help. In 1951, 82 percent of Ontario farms were owner-operated, 
compared to 77 percent for Canada. Six percent were tenant-farmed and 11] percent 
part tenant- and part owner-operated in Ontario, compared to seven percent and 1} 
percent for Canada. 


Farm Capital 


The value of farm capital in Ontario amounted to $2,548 million in 
1951 compared to $932 million in 1901. ‘The distribution of farm value has changed 
during the period from 1901 to 1951. In 1951, 56 percent of farm value was in 
agricultural land and buildings, a decrease from 80 percent in 1901. On the other 
hand, the value of implements on Ontario farms increased from six percent of the 
total value of farm capital to 17 percent, while livestock rose from 14 percent to 
27 percent, in the same period. 


The average value of occupied farm land, including buildings, in 
Ontario was estimated at $98 per acre in 1953. British Columbia was the only 
province to exceed Ontario in this respect. The average for Canada (excluding 
Newfoundland) was $51 an acre. Since the pre-war period (1935-39), the mean value 
of occupied land in Ontario has more than doubled. This trend reflects the relative 
changes in price levels of farm products and of things which farmers buy. Since 
before World War II, the prices of Ontario agricultural products have increased more 
than those of commodities and services used by farmers. 


Emphasis on Domestic Market 


The marketing aspects of agriculture in Ontario also differ from those 
in other farming regions. With urban residents comprising 71 percent of Ontario's 
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population, town and city consumers in the Province provide the dominant source of 
demand. Farming supplements other economic activity. The 11 percent of Ontario's 
labour force engaged in farming produces for a market composed mainly of workers 

and their dependents whose livelihoods sre earned in the manufacturing, construction, 
services, mining and forest industries. 


It is difficult to estimate the amount of farm produce marketed 
outside of the country by individual provinces. Some indication of the proportion of 
Ontario agricultural products which find markets outside of Canada may be gained from 
the following statistics. Export figures for field crops and for animals and animal 
products have been selected in an attempt to exclude highly manufactured products. 
Some value added after the product leaves the farm still remains, making the propor- 
tion of exports to sales high. 


VALUE OF SELECTED FARM PRODUCTS SOLD COMPARED TO 
CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FARM ORIGIN, 1953 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE 
OF FARM PRODUCTS Proportion Proportion 
Other Ontario of Canadian Exports 


Ontario Provinces Canada Exports of Sales 
$ "000 $*000 % $000 % 


Field crops IOS) M2O) I O27, 32) 9.6 1,085 ,533 95.5 
Wheat 21,394 758, 068 2.7 567 , 907 T2n9 
Oats 3,282 70,412 ES, 60,403 82.0 
Tobacco 57,2h6 2,730 95 4 Gator 26.9 

Animals and animal products 516,557 846 ,216 B29 139,785 10.3 
Cattle and calves 130,196 219,452 S752 15,096 eos} 
Dairy products 14.0, 083 275,822 Be ofl 16,200 3.9 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Farm Cash Income, 1954 and Trade of 
Canada, 1953. 


Animals and animal products, most important in Ontario, are at present 
relatively insignificant as Canadian exports. The dependence on home rather than 
international outlets tends to provide more stable markets for Ontario products than 
those catered to by producers of world staples. However, the export market is 
sufficiently important to Ontario farmers to make its fluctuations evident in the 
total farm cash income of the Province. 


Since the second world war, Ontario's export markets have been 
reshaped. The United States has replaced Great Britain, limited by exchange 
difficulties, as our most important customer. In 1953, 70 percent of Canadian exports 
of animals and animal products went to the United States, compared to 10 percent to 
the United Kingdom. An estimated three-quarters of all Ontario's agricultural exports 
go to the United States. 


Dependent Industries 


Aside from the position of agriculture as an industry itself in the 
economy of Ontario, the role which it plays in supplying raw materials for use in 
manufacturing is an important one. In 1952, about 25 percent of all Ontario manufact- 
uring firms and 1} percent of manufacturing employees were engaged in processing 
agricultural products, mainly from Ontario farms. Slaughtering and meat packing, 
flour and feed milling, cheese and butter making, fruit and vegetable canning are 
major industries in Ontario. The largest of these is slaughtering and meat packing. 
In terms of gross value of production, it was the fifth manufacturing industry of 
Ontario in 1953. Butter and cheese making, fruit and vegetable preparation and flour 
milling ranked 13th, 14th and 18th, respectively. The flour and feed industries 
utilize grain from outside the Province, but other food processing industries depend 
almost entirely on raw materials produced within Ontario. Other manufacturing 
industries dependent on agricultural goods include the making of bread and other 
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bakery products, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, the brewing industry, 
the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco products and the tanning industry. Together, 
industries processing Ontario farm products were responsible in 1953 for almost one- 
fifth of the value of all manufacturing factory shipments in the Province. In 
addition, a number of large industries, such as the automotive and furniture, use 
certain agricultural materials in the manufacture of their products. 


The Farm Population as a Market 


Another important aspect of agriculture in the economy of the Province 
is the market which it creates for the products of urban manufacturing. Not only do 
farmers require consumer goods but they are also purchasers of producer goods of a 
type and to an extent different from those required by the urban population. Agri- 
cultural machinery, fence wire, tile, stable fencing, prepared feeds and artificial 
fertilizers depend mainly on the farm market. In addition, commercial and other 
services are related to agriculture. Farm products require railway, road and water 
transportation. Agricultural products filling 228,000 cars - one-tenth of the total- 
were loaded on railways in the eastern division of Canada which includes Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes, in 1954. The marketing of farm goods makes an important 
contribution to the industrial life of the Province. 


Aside, therefore, from the importance of agriculture as indicated by 
the proportion of the labour force engaged in it, value of production, net income 
and capital investment directly involved, the very fact that Ontario farmers use 
modern production methods which involve capital expenditure and that their products 
for the most part enter commercial channels, means that the influence exerted by 
agriculture on other sections of the economy is considerable. 


Agricultural production has been a stabilizing influence in the 
Province during periods of economic decline. The demand for agricultural commodities 
is relatively inelastic. Agencies engaged in transporting and distributing goods 
and interested in volume depend increasingly on agriculture in periods of declining 
industrial production. 


Agriculture in the Economic Regions of Ontario 


The vast area of the Province of Ontario gives rise to wide variations 
in climate and land forms, and therefore in types of agricultural Most of the agricul- 
tural area is confined to the southern part of the Province where the climate is 
moderated by the proximity of the Great Lakes and where the soil is generally fertile. 
The area of southern and eastern Ontario is by far the most important agricultural 
region of the Province. In terms of estimated net income per farm, the Lake Erie, 
Upper Thames, Upper Grand River, Metropolitan and Border Regions are the top five, 
in that order. These regions are all in southwestern Ontario. Here, there are 
several large sandy tracts, the most notable in Norfolk, east Elgin, south Oxford 
and west Brant Counties, now being extensively used for tobacco growing. The soils of 
part of the lake plains area of the Border and St. Clair River Regions have a high 
organic content and are well adapted to the growing of cash crops. The whole of the 
Upper Thames Region, particularly Oxford County, is an important dairying region. 

The narrow strip of land surrounding the western end of Lake Ontario, protected by 
the Niagara Escarpment and favourably influenced by the large body of water, enjoys 
a long growing season and is largely devoted to fruit and vegetable growing. The 
Niagara and Burlington Regions, comprising this area, rank first and third in value 
of tree fruits produced, sixth and fifth in vegetables. 


The Holland Marsh, a rich area of about seven thousand acres of 
reclaimed land lying half in Simcoe and half in York Counties in the Blue Water and 
Metropolitan Regions, suffered heavy losses in the hurricane of October 15th, 195). 
The land was not completely drained until late in November. Farmers in other central 
counties suffered losses through flooding and silting of farm lands, pastures, and 
new seedings of fall wheat, and damage to fences and buildings. An estimated 
$60,000 worth of livestock was lost in the hurricane. 


Another important agricultural area includes parts of the Quinte, 
Upper St. Lawrence and Ottawa Valley Regions. Handicapped by drainage problems in 
the growing of field crops, these Regions emphasize dairy farming and cattle raising. 
The Upper St. Lawrence, Quinte and Ottawa Valley Regions are the three leading 
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producers of cheddar cheese in Ontario. The Ottawa Valley and Quinte Regions rank 
third and sixth in butter production, after the Blue Water and Upper Grand River. 

In the Ottawa Valley Region and sections of the Upper St. Lawrence Region away from 
the river, the emphasis has shifted to beef cattle raising, both for slaughter and as 
breeding stock for the American market. 


Less intensively developed areas with agricultural potentialities lie 
within the Clay Belt Region. The Little Clay Belt in the District of Timiskaming, 
because of its longer growing season and drainage developments, is more productive 
than the Great Clay Belt in the District of Cochrane. Farming is diversified with 
potatoes representing one of the best cash crops. The area is unable to compete 
economically with southern Ontario, however, and remains dependent on local mining 
and lumbering towns for markets. Income per occupied farm, estimated at $1,160 for 
1950, is lower than in any other Region in the Province. 


Most of the agricultural land in the Lakehead Region is in the Thunder 
Bay District, within a few miles of the lakehead cities, and here dairying is impor- 
tant. There is a small pocket of farmland around Nipigon and another at Upsala, 
about seventy miles northwest. Agriculture in northern Ontario, however, remains a 
minor industry. In the Highlands, Clay Belt, Nickel Range, Sault and Lakehead 
Regions, together, less than 14 percent of the total population lives on farms and 
of this, only a small proportion carries on full-time farming. In the Highlands 
Region, farming may be a sideline to the tourist trade, and further north, lumbering 
or mining often provides the chief source of income for part-time farmers. The 
agricultural areas are small, farm land constituting only 1.4 percent of the total 
area. Only 31 percent of the farm land is improved. 


In general, there is great diversity in the importance and type of 
agriculture in the various economic regions. Differences in soil, climate, topo- 
graphy and proximity to markets are decisive factors. 


The Current Picture 


The preliminary estimate of farm cash income in Ontario in 1954 - 
$704.5 million - was two percent below the revised estimate for 1953 of $718.9 million 
and 10.5 percent under the peak value of $787 million recorded in 1951. The decline 
in income in 1954 relative to 1953 was the result of lower returns from grains, 
honey and eggs. The index of farm prices of agricultural products in Ontario fell by 
3.6 percent over the year. 


The combined income from livestock and poultry and from dairy products 
constituted 66 percent of the total cash income in 1954. The increase of 3.5 percent 
in these items over the year did not completely compensate for the 14.2 percent drop 
in income from grains, seeds and hay, vegetables and other field products. The cash 
value of the 1954 tobacco crop was considerably higher than that for 1953. Although 
the minimum average farm price for the 1954 flue-cured tobacco crop was three-quarters 
of a cent below the 1953 price, both the yield and the quality were higher. The total 
value of the Ontario tobacco crop is estimated at $73 million compared with $56 
million in 1953. 


The acreage planted, yield per acre, and price to the farmer per 
bushel of almost all field crops planted in Ontario decreased in 1954 from the 
previous year. Exceptions were oats, which increased nine percent to 1.7 million 
acres, mixed grains, 11 percent to 1.1 million acres, and soybeans, 18 percent to 
254,000 acres. However, farm values of the crops did not increase proportionately. 
The price per bushel of potatoes increased 36 percent to $1.45, but the lower acreage 
planted and the lower yield per acre resulted in an increase of only nine percent in 
the total value. The average value per acre of all field crops declined eight percent 
to $34.65 and total farm value, at $291 million, was six percent below 1953. These 
figures do not represent cash income, but are computed from the acreage planted, 
average yield, and average price to the farmer. In Ontario, a large proportion of the 
field crops grown is fed to livestock on the farms and converted into cash in that way. 


The number of livestock on farms remained relatively stable, but 
higher prices increased the value. The total number of cattle at December 31, 1954, 
was 3.1 million. This was 56,000 fewer than a year earlier, but 83,000 more than at 
June 1, 1954. The number of dairy cattle fell by 2.9 percent and the number of beef 
cattle by 0.7 percent over the year. The 1.7 million hogs on farms at December 31, 
1954, numbered }.1 percent more than in December 1953, and 6.4 percent more than at 
June 1, 1954. Milk production was up an estimated two percent. Creamery butter and 
cheddar cheese’ manufactured were 0.2 percent and 4.5 percent higher in 1954 than 
in 1953; butter prices generally were a little lower, while cheese prices were up. 


GROSS VALUE 


INCOME Of OPERATORS FROM 
FARMING OPERATIONS 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, 195) 
(Preliminary) 


Total grains, seed and hay 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Corn 

Clover and grass seed 
Hay and clover 


Fruit and vegetables 


Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Fruits 


Specialties 


Animals and animal products 


Sugar beets 
Tobacco 


Cattle and calves 
Dairy products 
Hogs 

Sheep and lambs 
Wool 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Fur farming 

Honey 


Auxiliary products 


Miscellaneous farm products 


Note: 


Maple products 
Forest products 


TOTAL, ALL PRODUCTS 


Cash Income 
from Sale of 
Farm Products 

000 


30,428 
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30,776 
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Percentages have been rounded and do not necessarily add to totals and 


sub-totals. 


* Total for Canada includes participation payments made in 195 on previous years' 
western grain crops. 


Source of Original Figures: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Farm Cash 
Income, 1954. 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS 


1952 - 1954 
ete (1) 
1952 195 195) 
$000 $*000 $'000 
Cash income from farm products 736 , 887 718 , 862 TOK, Sly 
Income in kind (home-grown produce plus 
house rent) : 12h ,550 120,140 120,259 
Value of changes in inventory (physical 
volume of grain and livestock) ea lik 21,901 - 7,929 
GROSS INCOME 883 ,148 860, 903 816,874 
‘Operating expenses and depreciation 435,519 426 ,782 435,793 
NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM 
FARMING OPERATIONS Wu? 629 434,121 381, 081 


(1) Preliminary figures for 195}. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Farm Net Income, 195). 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, FARM OPERATING EXPENSES AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


1952 - 1954 
(1) 
1952 1953 195), 
$000 $000 $000 

Taxes 31,289 34 449 35,466 
Gross rent 15,892 16,019 16,025 
Wages paid to labour hh ,OO1L 41,670 SOL, 
Interest on indebtedness 8,390 9,243 9,2h1 
Feed and seed purchased through market 

channels aay (lat 106,690 110,358 
Tractor expenses 20,516 21,870 23,488 
Truck expenses 11,968 13, 030 13,095 
Automobile expenses for farm business 23,872 25,376 26,217 
Engine and combine expenses 1,002 1,048 1,095 
Machinery repairs 12,000 11,866 11,922 
Fertilizer 22,590 26,189 28,175 
Fruit and vegetable supplies 13,499 12,743 12,801 
Repairs to buildings 28 , 204 29,641 30,293 
Miscellaneous (2) 21,591 19,621 19,838 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 382,525 369,455 BS (opal 
Depreciation on buildings and machinery 52,994 DASE 60,072 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES AND DEPRECIATION 435,519 426 , 782 435,793 


(1) Preliminary figures for 195k. 


(2) Includes veterinary expenses, binder twine, irrigation charges, fence repairs, 
harness repairs, rope, salt, hardware and small tools. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Farm Net Income, 195}. 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, PRODUCTION 1951-195) 


(As of December 31st) 


1 a 
Unit Ar i 1953 1954 

FIELD CROPS 

Wheat "000 bu. 20,648 21,560 26, 946 24,769 
Oats "000 bu. 82,218 67,560 68,576 64,873 
Barley "000 bu. 7,339 6,689 6,156 4,723 
Rye "000 bu. 1,505 1,494 1,710 1,854 
Buckwheat "000 bu. 1,436 1,443 1,740 994, 
Flax "000 bu. 960 871 537 188 
Mixed Grains '000 bu. ° 251, 867 47,970 46, 884 47,573 
Shelled Corn tOOOmpDeta = Lbs 105 19,170 20, 404 21,920 
Dry Peas ‘000 bu. 155 yh 202 140 
Dry Beans "000 bu. 1,210 Ter ef 1,202 1,015 
Potatoes "000 bu. 9,661 11,276 11,883 9,492 
Field Roots "000 bu. (olet 8,154 7,768 T, 884 
Soy Beans "O00 bu. 3,843 4,128 4,406 4,953 
Sugar Beets ‘000 tons 342 332 2h6 255 
Fodder Corn '000 tons 2,823 3,006 2,695 2,323 
Hay "000 tons 7,357 6157 7,350 6, 742 
Tobacco "000 Ibs. 144,975 131,236 129,253 (2) 
COMMERCIAL FRUITS 

Apples "000 bu. syipt al 2,388 2,642 (2) 
Cherries ‘OOO bu. PY DS 372 319 

Grapes *000 tons 43 i) 39 

Peaches ‘000 bu. 1,348 2e35 2,350 

Pears ‘000 bu. 563 738 754 

Plums and Prunes ‘O00 bu. 360 532 513 

Raspberries "000 qts.. 4,151 3,248 3,162 

Strawberries '000 qts. 9,765 9,590 9,255 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Creamery Butter ‘000 lbs. 67,137 78,915 82,622 82,811 
Cheddar Cheese "000 lbs. 65,936 51,294 58,eh2 62,473 
Processed Milk Products '000 lbs. 22,899 239,720 211,878 215 ,273 
LIVESTOCK ON HAND 

Horses "000 243 214 19h 168 
Cattle and Calves 000 2,570 2,949 Blo 3,094 
Sheep and Lambs "000 2h1 267 280 279 
Swine "000 1,970 1,800 1,595 1,660 
Poultry "000 15,710 14,800 16,915 16,672 

(1) Revised (2) Not available : 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January-March, 1954; Dairy Statisties, 1953; and Third Estimate 
of Commercial Fruit Production 1953 and 195). ' 
Ontario Department of Agriculture; Monthly Crop and Livestock Report. 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER 
—..__.______AND CHEDDAR CHEESE, 1954 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Creame Butter Cheddar Cheese 
"OOO lbs. ra ‘OOO Ibs. & 
1. METROPOLITAN 4, by Sih a bs 
Halton 783 0.9 a aoe 
Peel 897 bese = & 
York 2,563 Syoal = a 
2. BURLINGTON 997 1.2 an) Leo 
Brant : 917 1a 2 a 
Wentworth 81 OF: = 3 
3- NIAGARA 432 0.5 = = 
Lincoln QUT. Wie Gas, a pig 
Welland 215 0.3 = - 
4, LAKE ERIE 3,245 3.9. ieee 0.2 
Haldimand 2,195 QaT 33 z 
Norfolk 1,050 ily) 111 0.2 
5. UPPER THAMES 5, 764 7.0 6,761 10.8 
Elgin 15005 2 wrens. 601 ia 
Middlesex Qo 3.4 Ale Batt 
Oxford 1,053 Les 4,048 6.5 
6. BORDER 15108" Fi ales: to pds 
Essex 53 On = = 
Kent ‘ 1,054 abs - 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 2,072 2.5 oi - 
Lambton 2,072 O25 - - 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER sai 18.2 1,456 253 
Perth Sula 7-9 1,393 2.2 
Waterloo 3,528 4.3 61 0.1 
Wellington 4,960 6.0 3 = 
9. BLUE WATER 19,619; "2357 1,572 De 
Bruce 137 Tey 932 1.5 
Dufferin 1,522 iste - - 
Grey 5,586 QT - = 
Huron 2,701 B53 640 0 
Simcoe 3,673 hy + = 
10. KAWARTHA Teed 49 6.7 25535 Heo. 
Durham 51 150 - - 
Ontario 881 ae 3 = 
Peterborough 702 0. 315 OFS 
Victoria 1,944 253 = 2 
Northumberland 2,851 3 oh 2,221 3.6 
1L QUINTE 5 333 6.4 12 552 20.1 
Frontenac The 0.9 3,10 Fiat) 
Hastings 3,350 4.0 3,693 59 
Lennox & Addington 930 11 3,516 5.6 
Prince Edward 312 O.4 2,240 3.6 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER 
AND CHEDDAR CHEESE, (cont'd. ) 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Creamery Butter Cheddar Cheese 
"000 lbs. ‘OOO lbs. 

12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 4,110 Dole oe 40.6 
Dundas 1,002 ie 9995 8.0 
Glengarry 259 0.3 4,361 eo 
Grenville 800 1.0 791 eS 
Leeds 1,833 Ds 7,258 11.6 
Stormont 216 0.3 7,981 1258 

13. OTTAWA VALLEY 9,142 11.0 11,862 19.0 
Carleton 9 Wie 1,10 bo 
Lanark 3,043 3a Lylgsen 1.9 
Prescott 6 ei 4,873 7.8 
Renfrew 4,260 see 143 0.2 
Russell 875 1.1 4547 T-3 

14. HIGHLANDS 1,095 1.3 ae ee 
Haliburton > = = = 
Muskoka - - - - 
Nipissing 935 ds - - 
Parry Sound 161 0.2 - - 

15. CLAY BELT 1,568 1.9 237 0.4 
Cochrane 290 OKs = = 
Timiskaming 1,278 1.5 237 0.4 

16. NICKEL RANGE 842 120 - - 
Manitoulin 799 10 oor aE 
Sudbury 43 Oj bs - 

17. SAULT 392 0.5. Wass a 
Algoma 392 0.5 3 3 

18. LAKEHEAD 223. On7 oe Re 
Kenora (1) s a ze Si 
Rainy River 5eh 0.6 - - 
Thunder Bay 28 = = Z 

TOTAL 62,01 eo sO 625413) COLO 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion. 
Note: Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals and subtotals. 


Source: Ontario Department of Agriculture; Monthly Dairy Report, March Supplement, 


1955 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, INDUSTRIES ENGAGED IN PROCESSING FARM PRODUCTS, 1952 


Estab- Value of 
lish- Salaries Cost of Factory 
Industry ments Employees and Wages Materials Shipments 
No. No. $*000 $000 $000 
Dairy products 58h 9,183 23,461 136,682 187 , 843 
Fruit and vegetable preparations 215 10,004 20,997 115083 139,549 
Flour and feed milling 507 SeaTe} 8,323 121,626 141,463 
Prepared stock and poultry feeds 289 2eT3 6,261 64,259 79,720 
Bakery products 873 16,795 39,210 61,836 138,992 
Prepared breakfast foods 7 AL aehal 3,692 9,617 22,100 
Meat products 103 9,460 29,527 278,532 350,144 
Leather tanning 31 3,281 9,237 23,647 39,490 
Brewing 21 3, 036 ie ae 19,809 arent 
Wine 18 490 1,657 3,388 9,102 
Tobacco and tobacco products 19 1,807 4,107 Op 22 82,075 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1952. 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF MILK, 1950-1953 


Total 
Milk Farm-Home Fed to Used in 
Production Fluid Sales Consumed Livestock Manufacture 
(millions of pounds) 
1950(1) 5,06) 1,580 232 208 3, Ob} 
1951(1) 5,050 1,598 225 212 3,016 
1952(1) De eayyl Le 22h 205 3,118 
1O25 5,297 1,652 223 186 3,236 
Total Used Concentrated Other 
in Dairy Creamery Cheddar Milk Dairy 
Manufacture Butter Butter Cheese Products Products 
(millions of pounds) 
1950(1) 3, Ob 73 1,610 783 384, 195 
1951(1) 3,016 70 MAb) 135 437 201 
1952(1) 8,118 47 1,847 564 arers 216 
1953 3,236 3h, 1,933 641 4.06 aoe 


(1) Revised on basis on Census bench-mark data for May, 1951. 
Note: Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January-March, 195. 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, FARM POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE 
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JUNE 1, 1951 - REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, FARM POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FORCE (Cont'd) 


Proportion 
Proportion Distribution Agricultural 
Farm Agricultural of of Total 

Farm of Total Labour Agricultural Labour 
Population Population Force Labour Force Force 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 43,351 31.4 12,919 6.4 26.3 
Dundas 8,197 51.6 2,719 Lap 45.6 
Glengarry 9,351 52.8 2,862 ae 51.4 
Grenville 6,468 37.9 USS 0.9 28.4 
Leeds 11,026 28 .y 35051 ns Eo) 
Stormont 8,309 ag ge 2,426 2 13.6 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 59,770 15 4 18,214 9.0 11.8 
Carleton 13,802 5.7 k, 957 225 Lg 
Lanark 9,705 Pale s 2,905 eke Po ie 
Prescott 10,341 4O.4 SyOeY/ ies: sloheal 
Renfrew 16,709 25.0 4,729 2.3 18.4 
Russell 9,213 52.2 2,586 1-3 48.2 
14. HIGHLANDS 20,116 18.2 4,166 Axil Hales 
Haliburton 1, by 25.3 369 ‘One Th. 
Muskoka 2,929 Take, 652 0.3 7.6 
Nipissing 8,352 16.5 MGs! 0.8 8.8 
Parry Sound 6,891 25.2 162% 0.8 MS} sib 
15. CLAY BELT 19,623 ihe 7 3,686 1.8 7.6 
Cochrane 11, 66 13.9 1,880 0.9 6.1 
Timiskaming 7,959 13)-8) 1,806 0.9 MO) aL 
16. NICKEL RANGE 14,578 12.1 2,696 1.4 inal 
Manitoulin 1,520 10.4 1.167 0.6 31.4 
Sudbury 10,050 9.2 1,529 0.8 3.8 
17. SAULT 6,625 10.3 1,354 0.7 5h 
Algoma 6,625 10.3 1,354 Oy, 5.4 
18. LAKEHEAD 18 , 366 ‘LEO 3107 1.6 4.8 
Kenora (1) 3,762 9.6 12 0.2 Stone 
Rainy River 5, 88h 26.6 1,159 0.6 15.0 
Thunder Bay 8,720 8.3 1,536 0.8 3.6 
TOTAL 678 , O43 WY 201 ,482 100.0 NOs 1 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 
Note: Because of rounding percentage figures may not add to totals or sub-totals. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, FARM LAND 1951 
EE AN, tL 
REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Proportion Proportion 
Occupied Farm of Improved Improved 
Farm Land Total Area Farm Land of Farm Area 
acres acres 
- METROPOLITAN 864 , 68}. 78 .8 662,342 76.6 
Halton 204,579 88.1 153,398 15.0 
Peel 256,801 85.6 201,822 78.6 
York 4.03 , 304 71.4 307,122 76.2 
. BURLINGTON 456,061 coulpgil 354,198 Relist 
Brant 223,402 82.9 174,392 78.1 
Wentworth 232,659 79.4 179,806 WaS 
. NIAGARA 334,058 72.6 272,750 81.6 
Lincoln 178,01 Sy. Tries By .8 
Welland 155,44 62.8 121,310 78.0 
. LAKE ERIE 623,799 86.9 482,952 ie: 
Haldimand 278,378 89.1 228 US 82.1 
Norfolk 345,421 85.1 254,507 73-7 
. UPPER THAMES 1,611 ,643 92.4 Leo Os 75 4 
Elgin 421,379 91. 316,526 Wed 
Middlesex 730,459 92.0 526,170 (© 
Oxford 459,805 93.9 373, 087 ak heb 
. BORDER 929,567 89.4 827,161 89.0 
Essex 375,636 83.0 343,327 oman 
Kent 993,931 Oh .3 483 ,834. 87.3 
. ST. CLAIR RIVER 613,215 85.2 479,739 78.2 
Lambton 613,215 85.2 L79,739 73.2 
. UPPER GRAND RIVER 1,413,752 93.0 1,161,785 82.2 
Perth 515 333 95.9 52,52 87.8 
Waterloo 291,789 88.4. 237,154 81.3 
Wellington 606 , 630 93.0 472,083 77.8 
. BLUE WATER 3,601, O14 81.9 2,451,321 68.1 
Bruce 749,196 70.9 536,719 71.6 
Dufferin 327,762 91.9 1236 , 885 Teas 
Grey 963 , 068 88.1 564,203 58.6 
Huron 783 ,556 9h .5 615,350 78.5 
Simcoe 777 432 7320 498,164 64.1 
. KAWARTHA 1,996,926 62.7 1,141,367 ore 
Durham 323, 705 Bo. 204,770 3.2 
Ontario 441,391 80.9 290, 967 65.9 
Peterborough 358 , 766 39.6 175 ,623 49.0 
Victoria 477,508 55-3 237,367 49.7 
Northumberland 395 ,496 8h .2 232,640 58.8 
. QUINTE 1,734,258 4O 4 747, 067 43.1 
Frontenac 502 , 907 hg. 166,534 Biola 
Hastings 651,131 43.8 264 , Shy 40.6 
Lennox and Addington 361,891 48.3 168,155 46.5 
Prince Edward 218 , 329 87.5 147,834 67.7% 
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AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO, FARM LAND, 1951 (Cont'd) 


Proportion Proportion 
Occupied Farm of Improved Improved 
Farm Land Total Area Farm Land of Farm Area 
acres % acres 

12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE Ls syceiilele aie ys 797,150 57.8 
Dundas 226 , 963 92. 176,967 78.0 
Glengarry 264 , 383 86.4 161,722 Cie 
Grenville 227 , 642 76.8 125,379 HB ail 
Leeds 426,616 vice 188 , 070 Wy 1 
Stormont 232,522 Sa22 145,012 62.4 

13. OTTAWA VALLEY 2,310, 764 60.2 Bolle a 50.6 
Carleton 173, O44 78.1 300,235 65.1 
Lanark 529,069 72.6 174,516 33.0 
Prescott 271, 068 {e515 1/ 218 , 952 80.8 
Renfrew 828 , 056 43.0 300,702 36.3 
Russell 208 , 927 80.2 167,163 80.0 

14. HIGHLANDS 876,216 Ot 230,686 26.3 
Haliburton 78,349 Bae 18, 780 2.0 
Muskoka 132,678 aeyaal 33,663 25.4 
Nipissing 276 , 062 Boil 91,985 33.3 
Parry Sound 389,127 14.0 86,258 EDP 

ASC HAY: Biina 629 ,803 abewie 249,418 39.6 
Cochrane 333,405 eRO 12h ,489 SHhes} 
Timiskaming 296 ,398 eo) 12h , 929 Wey a 

16. NICKEL RANGE 574,898 4.6 168 ,681 29.3 
Manitoulin 290, 154 28.5 73,141 25.2 
Sudbury 28h. , 74-4. Bes) 95,540 33.6 

17. SAULT 222,995 18 SaLon 39.1 
Algoma 222,995 1.8 87,187 39.1 

18. LAKEHEAD 708 ,275 OLS 194,115 27-4 
Kenora (1) 117,420 Oe 28 , 226 2h. .O 
Rainy River 312,699 6ni 90,294, 28.9 
Thunder Bay 278,156 0.8 75 595 Cee: 
TOTAL 20,880,054 9.0 12,693,250 60.8 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 


MINING 


Ontario's mineral output valued at $465.9 million in 1953 increased 
by four percent to an all-time high of $485.0 million in 1954. Over one-third of the 
value of all Canadian mineral production comes from Ontario, the country's leading 
mining province. Since 1905, the mining of metals has accounted for most of Ontario's 
mineral production. In 1953 this proportion amounted to approximately 80 percent, 
the remainder consisting of structural materials (16.6 percent), non-metallic miner- 
als (2.8 percent) and fuels (1.0 percent). 


The statistics used in this section, unless otherwise noted, are final 
1953 data from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These differ slightly from those 
given by the Ontario Department of Mines because of different methods of processing 
the raw data. For example, the biggest difference is with natural gas, in which the 
Dominion Bureau uses wholesale prices, while the Provincial Mines Department works 
with retail prices. The Dominion Bureau also measures the value of metals by the 
average price on the open market (or, as with gold, the fluctuating price as deter- 
mined by the American exchange rate) whereas the Provincial Department uses the 
amounts actually received by the mines. 


The high level of mining activity is a reflection of the largest 
number of claims ever to be recorded in this Province by the Department of Mines in 
1953 and 1954. The total for the two years was about one-sixth of all claims made 
since 1907. Two-fifths of the 1954 claims (21,055 out of 50,176) were in the Man- 
itouwadge Lake area in the Lakehead Region. This potentially important zinc-copper 
area was so new that it was not shown on the large mineral map issued by the Depart- 
ment of Mines in 1953. The Departments of Lands and Forests and Planning and 
Development, have designed a complete townsite for the district. While some Ontario 
towns have been planned in the past, mining towns, "very few of which can be consid- 
ered as among man's finer accomplishments", generally have not been included. 


Uranium has been found in several Regions - Quinte and Sault, for 
example. Few details of these new developments are available - partly because of 
their newness - but mostly for security reasons. 


INCREASES IN THE PRODUCTION OF LEADING MINERALS 
ONTARIO BETWEEN ID4G AND 1953 
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Metallic Minerals 


GOLD was the most valuable metal mined in Ontario from 1921 to 1948 ¢ 
(1944 excepted) and was, in 1953, the third most valuable. In 1922, it ate Soba! 
one-half of all metal value, about three-quarters in 1932, one-third in eal Ree? 
only one-fifth by 1953. The reduced importance of gold is due partly to pe 
in base metal production during the past decade, and partly to the Baas c bes 
gold both in relation to other prices, and in absolute terms (from $38.5 paae ter 
in 1940 to $34.27 in 1952). Ontario production is about one-half of ae a a 
total. This Province usually mines slightly more gold than does the Uni te mic ome 
and considerably more than any nation except the Union of South Africa. ( : ras One 
of Russian production range from 2 - 7 million ounces per year. ) In 1953, me eee 
ounces worth $75.1 million were produced in Ontario. This was a decrease o JENS 
cent by weight from the year before. 


As is the case with so many other industries in this country, the 
price of, and demand for, gold is largely determined by factors oe eens s 
1934, the American Government offered to buy unlimited quantities of a a Aaa 
per fine ounce(1) as opposed to the old price of $20.67. This stimula s Pe ae 
in Quebec and mining profits everywhere. Gold exports became She angele : fe) a 
Canadian exports during the middle 1930's but are only about one-thirtie = a pee 
The abnormally low prices of most raw materials during the depression ae be ae 
gold its high ranking place in international trade. Canadian mines sell ue oe 
to the Ottawa mint which releases a small fraction to manufacturers in Canada ee 
ounces in 1952). Most of the remainder is exported to various countries, generally 


to the United States. At the end of 1953, the American government Hee coe ieee at 
of the world's gold reserves ($22,091 million). Other Hee Gate) eee 
($2,300 million), Switzerland ($1,458 million), Canada eee aa , 

million), Netherlands ($737 million) and West Germany ($3 


5000: PRODUCTION OF GOLD __y7__ 
Had IDOI-I953 Y- 7 — zy 
4,000 YY Yi, | 
3,500 ay Yy 7 
Aa 
Ke us AG = 
La NY ay = 
et CANADA. —=7—\" ~ oT 
2,000 w. WL — \N in: 
- _ggie Rae 
Oa a ontario | —E 
tan -dltaesl eee 2 | 
eae Ba) s S 8 3 z oes 


(1) 


Gold, silver 


and platinum metals are measured by the troy or fine ounce of 480 
grains. 


The troy pound weighs 12 ounces or 5,760 grains. 


The conventional 


English (or avoirdupois) 


ounce contains 437.5 grains, 


and the pound weighs 7,000 


grains (16 x 437.5). 
all ounces, troy. 
wheat. 


The 'grains' 


All pounds and tons in this section are avoirdupois, 
referred to were originally of a good grade of 
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PRODUCTION OF NICKEL AND COPPER 
IN ONTARIO, I9OI-I953 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF COPPER PRODUCTION. 


ONTARIO 


POUNDS 


General Review of the Mining Industry, 


Source: 
Dominion Bureau Of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Since October 1951, mines have been allowed to sell gold on the open 
markets of continental Europe and Asia. This arrangement has been of little benefit 
to the mines as prices in these markets are not much higher than the American treas- 
ury price. While gold prices have remained relatively steady, the cost of producing 
it has risen sharply. In 1942, Canadian mines produced gold at an average cost of 
$18.32 per ounce. By 1952, the average cost had risen to $25.65 per ounce. Direct 
labour costs were the largest component - $11.41 per ounce in 1942 and $14.97 per 
ounce in 1952. It must be remembered that the quality of ore varies greatly from 
mine to mine, so that average costs may have little relevance in any individual 
operation. 


The story of NICKEL is discussed in some detail in the non-ferrous 
metals section (page D-53). The value of nickel production in 1953 (287.4 million 
pounds worth $160.4 million) was two percent higher than in 1952, and reached an all- 
time record. Production by weight was exceeded only by the wartime peak year of 
1943. Nickel constituted almost one-half of Ontario's metal production value in 1953. 
It was also the most valuable metal for Canada as a whole, copper being second and 
gold third. Ontario was the only province to report nickel in 1953, although a mine 
was opened in Manitoba during the latter part of that year. It is estimated that 
this Province produces about four-fifths of the world's supply. It is believed that 
much of the remainder comes from the Russian (formerly Finnish) mines at Petsamo. 


COPPER, produced almost exclusively in the Nickel Range Region, was 
valued at $77.6 million in 1953. The 261.2 million pounds produced was about one- 
half of all Canadian copper output. Unlike nickel, copper has a sizeable market at 
home. In 1953, domestic consumption was about two-fifths of copper production where- 
as only about one percent of nickel was used in Canada. Ontario produces about four 
percent of the world's total and Canada about eight percent. 


IRON ORE was one of the first minerals mined in Ontario, but has been 
of little commercial importance until recently. Total ore production in 1953 (2.8 
million tons) was slightly higher than in 1952. The new iron mine of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in Hastings was officially opened on May 11, 1955. Total mining 
of iron ore in Ontario in 1953 was about two-fifths of the Canadian total. New areas 
(e.g. Labrador) and expected expansion in other areas (e.g. Steep Rock) may cause 
production figures a few years hence to dwarf present ones. With a value of $21.7 
million, iron ore ranked fourth among metals and constituted one-twentieth of all min- 
eral value. An interesting development in this industry is the plant being built by 
The International Nickel Company to extract iron ore from its nickel-copper ore. 


Ranking just behind iron ore, the PLATINUM METALS had the fifth high- 
est value ($20.0 million) in 1953. In proportion to their total weight they, along 
with the radio-active minerals, are among the most valuable metals in the world. 
Almost all of Canada's platinum metals were mined in Ontario. It is estimated that 
Canada produces about one-half of the world's supply. 


In 1953, Ontario mines extracted 5.2 million ounces of SILVER, largely 
from the Clay Belt area of Timiskaming, a decrease of 20.6 percent from the previous 
year. British Columbia is the largest Canadian producer, while Ontario is second with 
about one-sixth of the total. : 


COBALT, which is found not only with silver ore but more commonly 
with nickel-copper, is mined in Canada only in this Province. (Most of the world's 
supply comes from Central Africa.) Production of 1.6 million pounds in 1953 (worth 
$4.0 million) was higher than at any time since 1913. At that time, cobalt was simply 
a by-product of silver mining whereas it is now of increasing importance for heat- 
resistant alloys. 


ZINC and LEAD deposits are found in several parts of Ontario and have 
been mined intermittently since 1866. In 1952, for the first time in several years, 
shipments of these metals were made in this Province from a new mine in Timiskaming 
District. Total amounts in 1953 were not large but encouraging - nearly 200,000 
pounds of zinc, and more than 600,000 pounds of lead. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


ASBESTOS is the name applied to several minerals, the commonest one 
in Canada being known to geologists as "chrysotile" and to chemists as hydrous mag- 
nesium silicate. The physical properties - fibre length, tensile strength, flexibil- 
ity, colour, etc. may vary considerably from deposit to deposit as does the price. 
While the largest known deposits are in Quebec, the mineral is also found in various 
parts of Ontario. It was mined first in the Cochrane District in 1917; other mines 
were opened but total production was only 233 tons up to 1949. In 1950, the Johns- 
Manville Company opened a mine at Matheson, District of Cochrane, which in 1953, 
produced about 2.6 percent of this country's asbestos. Canada mines about two-thirds 
es hie world's asbestos, most of which ($84.6 million in 1953) went to the United 

ates. 


QUARTZITE rock is one of the forms of the chemical silica, the others 
being silica sand, sandstone, and pegmatitic quartz (i.e. a mixture of quartz and 
feldspar). Impure forms of sand and sandstone (the commonest forms) are classed as 
structural materials. Production of all forms of silica in Ontario was valued at 
$1.1 million in 1953 - almost all in the Nickel Range and Quinte Regions. This was 
almost four-fifths of Canadian production, and was used mostly as a flux by the 
International Nickel Company's smelters at the rate of one ton of flux to five tons 
of concentrated ore. Canadian silica production is about 80 percent of consumption - 
there is some export and considerable import of silica sand from the United States. 
This material which is scarce in Ontario is used largely by the glass industry, 
followed by artificial abrasives, primary iron and cement. 


SILICA BRICKS, because they keep their strength at high temperatures, 
are used in blast furnaces. In 1953, 1.5 million bricks (worth $313,000) were made 
in Ontario, largely by the Algoma Steel Company at Sault Ste. Marie. About two-thirds 
of the country's silica bricks were made in Nova Scotia for the steel industry there. 
The total value of home output ($712,000 in 1953) was dwarfed by imports from the 
United States ($1.9 million). 


FELDSPAR is the family name of a group of minerals used in the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery and enamels. It has been mined in Eastern Ontario for more 
than fifty years. Provincial production was 2,700 tons in 1953, worth $28,000. The 
largest fraction was mined in Quebec, while exports - 6,848 tons, nearly all to the 
United States - were about one-third of the Canadian output. 


NEPHELINE SYENITE is a quartz-free rock chemically similar to feldspar 
but containing more aluminum. Like feldspar, it is used in ceramic industries, 
especially glass. There is only one mine in Canada producing this mineral. It is 
located near Peterborough and began operations in 1935. In 1953, 113,000 tons, valued 
at $1.6 million, were mined. Almost three-quarters of this output was shipped to the 
United States. 


Ontario mined about four-fifths of the SALT produced in Canada 
(749,000 tons in 1953 worth $3.9 million out of a total of 955,000 tons). Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of Ontario's production of this mineral came from Essex County, 
the rest from Lambton and Huron Counties. Salt was discovered first at Goderich in 
1863 by an oil driller. Known deposits are of enormous size, one bed in Lambton 
County being 500 feet thick. In 1953, 637,000 tons of salt - two-thirds of Canadian 
production - were used by chemical industries as a basic raw material. Salt is used 
in soda ash, chlorine, caustic soda, etc., which are used in other chemical processes 
connected with pulp and paper, synthetic textiles and other industries. A large new 
mine near Windsor will open shortly to produce rock salt. 


The only GRAPHITE mine in Canada, the Black Donald, is in Renfrew 
County. Present operations are on a salvage basis as the property will be flooded 
eventually by a Hydro development. In 1952, development of a new mine near Kingston 
was begun. Production in Ontario was 3,500 tons in 1953 worth $367,000. 


In 1953, three-quarters of Canada's GYPSUM output, used inthe making 
of cement and wall plaster, was shipped to the United States. Ontario is the second 
largest producer of gypsum in Canada. Its output in 1953 was 334,000 tons worth 
$900,000 or about nine percent of the Canadian total. This production came entirely 
from a mine near Hagersville, Haldimand County, in the Lake Erie Region. Nova Scotia 
was the largest producer. Ontario has large deposits of the mineral on the Moose 
River but so far these are too remote to be of commercial value. 
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Structural Materials 


Unlike most minerals, structural materials (sand, gravel, lime, cement, 
clay products, stone), are generally produced for local consumption. Production was 
valued at $77.2 million in 1953, or two-fifths of the value of all Canadian structural 
materials. It formed 16.6 percent of the value of all Ontario mining and about one- 
eighth of that of Canada. The higher Provincial proportion is simply a reflection of 
the large population and the high rate of building in Ontario. Details of Regional 
production illustrate this. The tables on the following pages based on data from the 
Ontario Mines Department show that most of these materials are produced in the Met- 
ropolitan, Burlington, Niagara, Upper Thames and Border Regions where population (and 
construction) is largely concentrated. 


Ontario's production of 7.1 million barrels(2) of CEMENT in 1953 
accounted for one-third of the country's total output. Quebec's production of teu 
million barrels made that province the leading cement producer in Canada. Ontario's 
output originates in St. Mary's, Belleville and Port Colborne. The consumption of 
cement in Canada in 1953 at 24.7 million barrels was slightly greater than the total 
production of 22.2 million barrels. 


Three Regions - the Upper Thames, Border and Upper Grand River - pro- 
duced nearly all of the Province's 659,000 tons of QUICK AND HYDRATED LIME worth 
$7.7 million in 1953 (volume and value were about one-half of Canada's totals). Most 
of this lime is used for industrial purposes, the pulp and paper industry being the 
largest user. : 


Ontario quarries cut 8.8 million tons of STONE valued at $11.8 million 
in 1953. The bare totals give little insight into the industry, nardoes the average 
price (about $1.30 per ton), as dressed monument stones sell for about one hundred 
times this amount, and railway ballast for about one dollar per ton. Most of the 
tonnage went into road construction, railway ballast, or concrete aggregate. Approx- 
imately 1.2 million tons of limestone were used by Ontario iron and steel furnaces, 
while paper mills used about 100,000 tons. Limestone constituted five-sixths of all 
the stone cut in Canada in 1953. Granite and sandstone were the next most popular 
stones. Two-thirds of Canada's marble was cut in the Province, but the amount was 
very small. 


Ontario also mined a large volume of SAND AND GRAVEL, 43.7 million 
tons (worth $24.5 million) or two-fifths of all Canadian production. This mineral 
with its purely local demand (nearly all the Regions have gravel pits), is produced 
in greater quantities than any other mineral. 


In 1953, most of the CLAY PRODUCTS came from the Metropolitan or 
Burlington Regions. The most important product was brick, followed by drain and 
structural tile, flue lining, and sewer pipe. There are several small potteries in 
the Hamilton area. Ontario clay makes good bricks, but kaolin for chinaware must be 
imported. The total value of all clay products was $14.8 million in 1953. 


Fuel 


Ontario's hydro-electric power plants are the principal native scurce 
of power and fuel. By virtue of its location, however, the Province has access to 
large supplies of coal, oil and natural gas at economical costs. The supply of 
natural gas is NES, to be augmented as a result of the projected gas pipeline 
from Alberta. 


In 1953, Canadian refineries received 69,345,587 barrels ( a barrel 
is 35 Imperial, and 42 American gallons) of Canadian CRUDE OIL. Of this 296,401 
barrels with a value of $1.0 million came from Ontario fields. Total crude received 
by the refineries was 150,751,697 barrels, nearly all of which was used. in this 
country. Canadian production was about one-half of home consumption. Consumption of 
oil products in Ontario (which would differ slightly from crude oil consumption) in 
1952 was about 10 barrels per person compared to about 15 barrels in the United 
States. : 


The first NATURAL GAS discoveries, apart from the gas found in oil 
wells, were made near Port Colborne in 1885, Leamington in 1889, and near Welland 
later that year. The fields were great producers at first and, as a result, pipe- 
lines were laid to Buffalo in 1891 and Detroit in 1894, from the Welland and Essex __ 


(2) 1 barrel equals 350 lbs. cement. 
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fields, respectively. Production in 1890 was estimated at 560,000,000 thousand cubic 
feet (abbreviated to M.C.F.). However, the fields were not as rich as they were first 
thought to be. Exports to Detroit ceased in 1901 and those to Buffalo in 1907. Ont- 


ario fields produced 9,709,000 M.C.F. of gas in 1953 worth $3.9 million at wholesale 
prices. 


In 1953 about two-fifths of all natural gas used in Ontario came from 
the United States (6,077,000 M.C.F. worth $1.9 million wholesale). Small volumes of 
propane gas are also consumed in the Province. Many areas, such as Toronto, have al- 
ways relied on artificial gas. That city was converted to natural gas in the winter 


a 1954-55. A new pipeline has been built from the Niagara River to carry the import- 
ed gas. 


In 1952 (latest available figures), 13,435,389 M.C.F. of artificial 
gas were sold in the Province. Volumes are not strictly comparable since natural 
gas has about 1,000 British Thermal Units per cubic foot, and artificial gas only 
about 500.(3) There were 3,858 active gas wells in 1952. A total of 343 wells were 
drilled in that year, of which 235 were producers and 108 were dry. About two-thirds 
of these wells were in the Niagara, Burlington and Lake Erie Regions. 


There is no bituminous or anthracite coal in Ontario although peat 
and lignite do occur. The Provincial Government investigated these minerals during 
the fuel shortages of 1918 and 1946, with indifferent results. Peat may contain as 
much as 90 percent water, and lignite 45 percent. 


ESTIMATED USE OF VARIOUS ENERGY SOURCES 


IN ONTARIO, IS46—-I952 


EXPRESSED AS 
THOUSANDS OF TONS 
OF COAL EQUIVALENT 


1946 1947 1948 1949 I950 = 1951 — 1952 


Ontario's fuel requirements for most of the postwar period are shown 
in the chart above. These are estimates since statistics relating to some energy 


3) A British Thermal Unit is the average amount of heat needed to raise one 
pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. 
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sources which constitute only a small part of our energy, are not available. It should 
be remembered that all the fuels listed here were not actually used. Some portions 
were wasted or evaporated in various ways. The remainder does not always represent a 
positive increase in human welfare. Some was used simply to overcome the great dis- 
tances and cold winter climate of this comtry. Ontario was not bothered so much by 
these latter problems as were the Prairies (for example, this Province used only 36 
percent of the gasoline and 29 percent of Canadian fuel oil in 1952, although its 
proportions of motor vehicles and of population were greater than those figures), but 
because of heavy industrialization it used about two-fifths of all energy consumed in 
Canada in 1952. It will be noted from the graph that about one-quarter of the 
Province's energy came from hydro-electric stations, approximately the same from oil, 
and about one-half from coal and coke. Oil is increasing its importance at the ex- 
pense of coal. More substantial changes may be expected when railway dieselization 
(steam engines used about one-quarter of Canadian coal in 1952) is completed. 


PROPORTIONS OF VARIOUS METALS TO THE 
VALUE OF ALL METAL MINING IN ONTARIO 
IRON 59% 


PLATINUM METALS 53% 
OTHER 36% 


OTHER 28% 
PLATINUM METALS 67% 


COPPER 
211% 


GOLD 398% 


$ 204,804,370 $ 368,466,440 


1923 1933 


NICKEL 
33.9% 


NICKEL 


$54,027922 


$95,826,832 


COPPER 84% 
COBALT 47% 
OTHER 3.2% 


COPPER 10.6% 
SILVER 1.8% 
PLATINUM METALS l6% 
OTHER O7% 


Source: General Review of the Mining Industry, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO BY INDIVIDUAL MINERALS, 1952 and 1953 


1953 1952 
Value Value 1952-1953 
$*000 $*000 % Change 
Metallic 
Calcium and magnesium 5,296 Lei 10.0 
Cobalt 4,013 See eh 4 
Copper Kis oor 70,982 9.3 
Gold 75 , 388 Oi pu -13.9 
Iron Ore 23,138 19,633 La RS 
Lead 85 292 -70.9 
Nickel 160,491 151,667 5.8 
Platinum metals 20, 046 18,476 8.5 
Selenium 389 265 46.8 
Silver 4,331 5 417 ~20.0 
Tellurium 8 10 -18.4 
Tungsten concentrates (W03) 133 165 =19.5 
Zine as Now 8h .3 
TOTAL 370, 927 362,615 <ae3 
Non Metallic 
Arsenic 56 (Al -21 4 
Asbestos 3,965 3,863 BX i( 
Diatomite 12 = = 
Peldspar 28 38 -25.5 
Fluorspar 39 38 ge a 
Graphite 367 256 rete 
Gypsum 900 1,060 -15.2 
Mica 59 112 -47.0 
Mineral waters (1) (1) (1) 
Natural gas (2) 2733 3, 2h6 15.0 
Nepheline syenite 1,576 fie 41.8 
Peat 53 69 elie) 
Petroleum, crude 1,006 641 56.8 
Quartz 301 i 5On -13.6 
Silica brick 313 246 PLANS) 
Salt 3,920 4 402 -10.9 
Sulphur Swan 183 102.4 
Talc 125 150 -16.4 
TOTAL 17,823 16,994 9 
Structural Materials (3) 62,969 55,127 14.2 
Clay Products 14,829 ILS) 23.8 
ONTARIO 466,548 46 ,712(b ) hd 


(1) Less than $1,000. 

(2) Produetion figures for 1952 and 1953 represent wholesale value weighted according 
to the price received in the producing counties of Ontario. Figures shown in the 1} 
Annual Economic Survey related to the retail value of natural gas. This revision 
makes possible a greater degree of uniformity as among the values of the various 
minerals produced. 

(3) Regional values of structural materials add to approximately three million 
dollars more than shown in the total value above. This amount was reported both by 
the producers and purchasers in the statements returned to the Ontario Department of 
Mines, thus resulting in this duplication throughout the regional totals. 

(4) This total differs from that shown in the 1954 Annual Economic Survey because of 
a revision in the value of natural gas production. (See footnote 2, above.) 

Note: The total value of mineral production shown above for 1952 and 1953 differs 
slightly from those published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics because of differ- 
ences in the method of evaluating the production of the following minerals: natural 
gas, gold and nickel. 
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GROSS VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO BY ECONOMIC REGIONS, 1952-1953 


1. METROPOLITAN 18,047 14,520 a3 
2. BURLINGTON 5,643 4, O7h 13.4 
3. NIAGARA 6,622 5,594 18.4 
4. LAKE ERIE 3,340 3,643 - 8.3 
5. UPPER THAMES 6,461 5,069 PS 
6. BORDER 6,577 6,530 Oni 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 3,106 2,602 19.4 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 8,980 15253 23.8 
9. BLUE WATER Dil atl 2,690 2.5 
10. KAWARTHA 3/315 2, 933 HS 0) 
11. QUINTE A, sUOH 8,664 28.2 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 1,052 1,209 -13.0 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 8,204 7,267 12.9 
14. HIGHLANDS 419 412 a9 
15 ChAYeB MET 65,910 79,440 ly sO 
16. NICKEL RANGE 268,779 250,296 fol 
17. SAULT 10,379 8,457 22 
18. LAKEHEAD emOlT 116,015 lela 
19. JAMES BAY relay 11,305 3.9 

Metallics (1) 1 é 3 
Structural Materials(2) — 9,376 10,041 - 6.6 
TOTAL 4.66 , 548 (3) WG ,712(3) wh 


(1) Source of gold and silver to the value of $344 and $806, respectively, not known. 


(2) Includes limestone and sand and gravel produced or purchased by Counties, 
Townships and the Department of Highways also a small amount of Railway Ballast 
produced by Railways. This information is not available by Counties or Regions. 


(3) Regional values of structural materials add to approximately two million dollars 
in 1952 and three million dollars in 1953 more than shown in the total values 
above. This amount was reported both by the producers and purchasers in the 
statements returned to the Ontario Department of Mines, thus resulting in this 
duplication throughout the regional totals. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO BY MAJOR GROUPS, 1952-1953 


Classification Employ 1953 1952 

of Minerals -ers ~ees Payroll Value Value 1952-1953 

No. No. $'O00 $000 $*000 % Change 
Metallic 66 35,061 129,669 370,927 362,615 2.3 
Non Metallic 333 2,790 8,269 17 ,823 16,994 4.9 
Structural Materials 370-4161 12,569 62,969'2) 55,107(9) aye 
Clay Products 68 1,763 5,231 1h. ,829 11,975 23.8 
TOTAL (1) 43,805 155,738 166,548 446,712 Teer 


(1) 


(2) 


Where a firm operates in more than one county it is included with the number of 
employers for each county for the mineral it produces. Where a firm produces 
several unrelated minerals such as gold and sand, in the same county, it is 
included with the number of employers for each mineral. A total is not shown. 


Regional values of structural materials add to approximately three million 
dollars in 1953 and two million dollars in 1952 more than shown in the total 
value above. This amount was reported both by the producers and purchasers in 
the statements returned to the Ontario Department of Mines, thus resulting in 
this duplication throughout the regional totals. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value --- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 195 1952 - 
No. No. $'000 ‘000 Change 


1. METROPOLITAN 


Structural Materials 50 595 1,760 8,238 ee: 
Limestone Pep ze) 219 574,438 tons- 998 72.3 
Quicklime al 12 33 9,221 tons Wey OES 
Sand-lime Blocks ) PEE 109 340 508,770 units 121 6.2 
Sand-lime Bricks ) 15,457,000 units Insts) 86) nab 
Sand and Gravel 35 +368 ETO 7,220,747 tons 6,401 28.4 
Sandstone 10 23 58 12,908 tons 1G, = 8.9 

Clay Products aL 905. 3,278 9,809 24.4 
Brick ) 158,401,287 units 8,036 29.0 
Drain Tile ) 630,000 units 430 374.4 
Haydite ) 17,758 cu. yds. 111 26.0 
Pottery ) 15 965 3,278 (2) 12) 833-3 
Sewer Pipe ) 1,944,699 ft.) 1,136 12.0 
Flue Lining ) 518,148 £4.) 

Structural Tile (3A)) 22,789 tons SO = 10.5 
Structural Tile (3B)) 182,466 sq. ft. Ho Bee K 
TOTAL REGION Ora 500 5,038 18,047 _ 24.3 

HALTON 

Structural Materials 5 93 ahi 9 aie 
Limestone ue vos 195 537,322 tons 93 64.5 
Quicklime 1 12 33 9,221 tons 143 ~0.5 
Sand and Gravel 2 hy 12 153,964 tons 88 -83.7 
Sandstone 1 2 (B) 1 2(13) 438 tons 5 -65.0 

Clay Products we sles 387 1,658 24.8 
Brick S20 SRIeG, 387 30,745,763 units 1,658 ok. 

TOTAL Se 209 628 25031 9.0 

PEEL 

Structural Materials 208 295 329 1, 308 96.9 
Limestone aL 2) 37,116 tons 55 825.9 
Sand and Gravel 10 86 248 1,075,206 tons 1,142 109.3 
Sandstone 9 BAL Si 12,470 tons oe -1.3 

Clay Products ae 390: 1,250 3,485 Let 
Brick ) 57,390,602 units 2,956 21. 
Haydite ) 4 = 390 1,250 LT, (bo eu.. yds~ aaa 26.0 
Structural Tile (3A) ) 16,679 tons Byte) culgiais! 
tructural Tile (3B) ) — 157,406 sq. ft. 10 BPH 

TOTAL 24 505 1,579 4, 794 30.3 

YORK 

Structural Materials 5) 387 1,190 5 (D0 22.4 
Sand-lime Blocks) eae 508,770 tons 120) 6.2 
Sand-lime Bricks) 2 gee 340 15,457,000 units Hea, aes 


al 
Sand and Gravel 23) 278 850 5,991,577 tons 51 32.6 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd.) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value --- 


Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
No. No. $000 ‘OOO ~% Change 


1. METROPOLITAN (Cont'd. ) 


YORK (Cont 'a.) 


Clay Products 9 hug 1,641 “4,666 nets, 
Brick ) 70,264,922 units 3,422 38.5 
Drain Tile ) 630,000 units 4300 374.4 
Pottery ) (2) 12 833.3 
Sewer Pipe ) 9 4g 1,641 1,944,699 ft.) 1,136 12.0 
Flue Lining ) 518,148 ft.) 

Structural Tile (3A) ) 6,110 tons 46 25. f 
Structural Tile (3B) ) __ 25, 000"sq. ft. 6 -26.9_ 
TOTAL Bh. 212636 2,831 10, 416 26.4 
2. BURLINGTON 

Non Metallic i602 Boe 246 30 = -22..4 
Natural Gas 5 92 arm 18,810,000 cu. ft.(6) 12(6) -12.6 
Peat (Humus) 1 2 4 838,420 lbs. ab Few A; 
Petroleum = = = - - (1B) 

Structural Materials 17. 268 1,038 3,323 9.6 
Limestone ETS 536 1,431,714 tons 1,583 45 
Sand and Gravel U3 ei AS 500 1,941,379 tons 1,939 14.1 

Clay Products SOM SBOE 783 2,090 al. 
Blue Clay ) 48 tons 33 
Brick ) 1057s (> units 564 -0.5 
Drain Tile ) 2,178,078 units 1°27 42.6 
Pottery ) 9 261 783 (2) 281 es 
Sewer Pipe ) Ue. 580 ate) 538 15.6 
Flue Lining ) 818,229 ft.) 

Structural Tile (3A)) IP eee 31,720 tons 580 20.4 
TOTAL REGION 32) F686 2,067 54643 13.4 

BRANT 

Non Metallic 30 #50} oo 12 -12. 
Natural Gas 3 50 149 18,810,000 cu. ft. 12 -12. 
Petroleum - . - = (1B) 

Structural Materials PW ae? C9) 397 1,417 2.6 
Sand and Gravel viva F532) 397 1,614,225 tons Luly 2.6 

Clay Products wl vet 9. 14 32 (1A) 
Drain Tile ab 9 14 800,000 units Te as (2) (1A) 

TOTAL a apN6o eT 

WENTWORTH 

Non Metallic ee: 96 ag -27-9 
Natural Gas 2 he 92 (7) (TF ff 
Peat (Humus) uh 2 4 838,420 lbs. 17 ~27.9 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ 
-ers -ees 


Mineral 


WENTWORTH (Cont'd.) 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Blue Clay 
Brick 
Drain Tile 
Pottery 
Sewer Pipe 
Flue Lining 
Structural Tile (3A) 


TOTAL 


Metallic 
Nickel 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Peat (Moss) 


Structural Materials 
Cement 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 
TOTAL REGION 
LINCOLN 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


TOTAL 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


No. 


loo ans 


be Ips ao HS 


H 
H 
@ 


No. 


Volume Shipped 
or Used 


2. BURLINGTON (Cont'd. ) 


252 


te 
Ne) 


: 
Se 
eS 


1,431,714 tons 
327,154 tons 


48 tons 


10,777,755 units 
1,378,078 units 
(2) 
Lalit ooo Lien) 
8185229 ft.) 
31,720 tons 


(9) 


596.5'77'(1, 000 cueett. (10) 
1,800,000 lbs. 


1,197,769 bbls. 
1,380,348 tons 
611,510 tons 


3,920,201 units 


(7) 
412,726 tons 


3,920,201 units 


S==nVaine == 
Lp Sm 2= 55 
"O00 Change 
2,106 14.9 
1,583 qe 
523 64.0 
2,05 ee 
(ir) 3 
564 ORF 
96 7.2 
281 5 
538 156 
580 20.4 
4182 16.9 
(9) (9) 
304 -7-3 
269(LO)-18.1(10) 
35 (1A) 
6,081 18.0 
2,500 17.3 
2,048 PES 
ok. 6.9 
23 a0 
aay “PoT.6 
zZ (1B) 
6,622 18.4 
(7) (7) 
968 Creal 
968 A | 
eae e tala se 
Gi Ge CIES 
= (1B) 
1,206 35.6 


Mineral 


WELLAND 


Metallic 
Nickel 


-Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Peat (Moss) 


Structural Materials 


Cement 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


Non Metallic 

Gypsum 

Natural Gas 
Structural Materials 

Limestone 

Sand and Gravel 

TOTAL REGION 

HALDIMAND 
Non Metallic 

Gypsum 

Natural Gas 
Structural Materials 

Limestone 

Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


NORFOLK 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


C-h1 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value --- 
-ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
No. No. $000 ‘000 Change 

3. NIAGARA (Cont'd. ) 

1 43) =a6,620 
~1(8) 1,743 6,621 (9) (9) (9) 
9) os 254 304 -7-3 
ok 8 222 596,771,000 cu. ft. 269 -18.1 

‘A 11 32 1,800,000 lbs. 35 (1A) 
ple 327 1,066 5 Lae 16.8 

as Sica: Gee 1,197,769 bbls. 3,538 17.3 

uf ge 260 967,622 tons 1,080 20.2 

Ih 49 140 611,510 tons 4O4 6.9 
111 2165_ 7,942 5,416 iG pau 

4. LAKE ERTE 
ie kel 1,209 1,724 -16.1 

2 213 705 334,495 tons 900 15.0 
3 208 505 1,831,633,000 cu.rt(y) 8241) -17.0(11) 
10 138 AAS 1,616 1.6 

in ~90 299 1,183,204 tons 1, 145 -}.0 

6 48 146 607,963 tons 470 Le orf 

2 eee 3,340 8.3 
63 359 “3,057, 1,491 Elsa 

2 213 705 334,495 tons 900 =15.2 
61 146 352 1,313,761,000 cu.ft. (11) 591(11) -20.6(1)) 

D 90 299 1,146 lbs 
rs 90 299 1,183,204 tons 1,145 a) 
ef eat (2 (5) 1,292 tons (4) 194.6 
68 449 1,356 2,636 -12,1 
2 2 92, Oe ioe 233 = 6.2 
12 62 153 517 G72, 000-60. ft. 233 sbce 
mo 48 146 70 18.6 
ee 48 16 606,671 tons 470 18. 
ee (Cee 


C-he 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL REGION 
ELGIN 
Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


MIDDLESEX 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 
Petroleum 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 
OXFORD 


Non Metallic 
Natural Gas 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) 

Limestone 

Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ Volume Shipped 
-ers -ees Payroll or Used 
No. No. $000 


5. UPPER THAMES 


30 189 406 804, 
13 TAS 325 656,008,000 cu. ft. 32h 
af Ta 81 12) O50) Dbiis. 479 
4O 360 17 5445 
ey Wes 502 19,886 tons 282 
311,503 tons 3, 303 
3 ake 362 730,142 tons 1055, 
34. 93 252 1,403,395 tons 805 
5 86 213 
A 48 B86 3,073,310 units 213 
SIDE 5 = os 6,461 
UG AAS 215 ee 
iy. aos 186 602,300,000 cu. ft. (19)301(12) 
ai 19 29 128,277 bbls. 430 
> veh 18 58 
i i 18 131,206 tons 58 
1 3 2 oh 
Mees (LS) a 150,000 units a 
22 ee teO 236 1a 
ame) 86 49 
ee 3h (12) (12) 
6 ee 52 TESS 73 bbls. hg 
19 64 ige 638 
19 6k 192 937,037 tons 638 
es ee 20 
28 OO: 2 356,656 units 20 
20 ma tOr 280 707 
Ne 105 23 
5 ye 105 53,708,000 cu. ft. 23 
16 289 907 4, 748 
Bae 502 19,886 tons 282 
311,503 tons BOS 
cep nhe 362 730,142 tons 1055 
10 22 he 335,152 tons 109 
2 39 82 185 
yea, ISS 82 2,566,654 units 185 
Su 30 1,094 4957 


--- Value --- 


LOSS. ee =33 
"OOO % Change 


Fe 
OJo 
oO ON 
o AAI 


MNP 
orn ae 
DOF 


in?) 
a 
ne) 


F 


ine) 
Wee) 
ne) 


f 


ine) 
eae 
a 


: 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


F Employ Volume Shipped --- Value --- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
No. No. $'000 $'000 % Change 
6. BORDER 
Non Metallic 29 764 Pee 3,020 -7.3 
Natural Gas 13. 563 1, 820 2, 255,327,000 cu.ft. OL (4) 
Petroleum 14 31 112 11,589 bbls. 39 ~22.1 
Salt ) 20 170 62h 169,640 tons 1,822 -10.8 
Salt (15) ) 372,066 tons 378 ~Lib 
Structural Materials ide 105) 564 2,629 T-3 
Limestone 2 90 303 312,263 tons 354 26.6 
Quicklime 2 58 137 182,941 tons 1,951 3.7 
Sand and Gravel 14 47 124 390,675 tons 32h aay 
Clay Products 10 6166 380 929 12.8 
Brick ) 2,981,590 units 132 -30.8 
Drain Tile ) 14,324,844 units 673 HS 
Flue Lining Ve GO. -etea 380 Z - (1B) 
Structural Tile (3A) ) 7,106 tons 123 215.0 
TOTAL REGION B57 1,425 3,500 6,577 On 
ESSEX 
Non Metallic 6 435 1,35 2,83 =5is3 
Natural Gas k 265 735 1, 825,398,000 cu.ft. 639 104 
Salt ) Pp ATG 624 169,640 tons 1,822 -10.8 
Salt (15) ) 372,066 tons 378 ame 
Structural Materials ice. Lae 519 2,469 LO 
Limestone 2 90 303 312,263 tons 354 26.6 
Quicklime 1 34 123 177,491 tons 1,908 Weo5 
Sand and Gravel 4 32 92 280,621 tons 207 50.6 
Clay Products yo AD TT 204 fob: 
Brick ) 759,758 units 33 ou. 7 
Drain Tile ) 3,311,988 units 168 =3.5 
Flue Lining ) 4 41 17 - ~ (1B) 
Structural Tile (3A) ) __ 198 tons : “46.7 
TOTAL 17_ 632 1,955 5,512 Leo 
KENT 
Non Metallic eT) 1,197 181 ~29.6 
Natural Gas 9 298 1,085 429,929,000 cu. ft. 142 31.4 
Petroleum 14 31 112 11,589 bbls. 39 -22.1 
Structural Materials 1d) Sia 45 160 -22.8 
Quicklime af 2 ik 5450 tons RE. -21.2 
Sand and Gravel 10 15 32 110,054 tons aM erg -23.4 
Clay Products Chee 125 302 Tek V4.4 
Brick ) 2,221, 832 units 99 5.4 
Drain Tile Gy 125 302 11,012,856 units 505 20.8 
Structural Wile (34) ye 6,908 tons 121 254.8 
TOTAL hor AOS LMS 1,065 _-2.9 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value --- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 —-1952-53 
No. No. $'000 000 Change 
7s ST. CLATR RIVER 
Non Metallic 57 364 814 2,806 20.9 
Natural Gas eye 470 4, 350,420,000 cu.ft. 1,523 61.0 
Petroleum 52 81 1he 145,246 bbls 487 =) 
Salt 3 68 202 53,767 tons 64-7 iy pith 
Salt (15) ) 86,081 tons 229 38.1 
Structural Materials 8 10 19 105 STG 
Sand and Gravel 8 10 19 167,032 tons 105 LGAs 
Clay Products ee ee Gu 116 11.2 
Drain Tile 3 22 inns 2,257,608 units 116 12.8 
Structural Tile(3A)) Ail tons (4) EOeO 
TOTAL REGION 68 3 877 BLOG 19.4 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Non Metallic (1B) 
Peat (Fuel) = 2 = = = (1B) 
Structural Materials B24 bee 1,683 8,579 23.4 
Cement a) lc: 663 1,955,438 bbls. 5,076 30.7 
Hydrated Lime ) Basi 581 19,600 tons 264 =OOme 
Quicklime ) 82,532 tons 1,425 452.5 
Limestone il ila 16 32,018 tons 15 -8.4 
Sand and Gravel Pye ny 393 2,723,893 tons 1,799 22.5 
Clay Products Be 161 4OL 34.3 
Brick 5 65 161 2,149,000 units o7 61.6 
Drain Tile ) in. YS 4,959,585 units 304 eles 
TOTAL REGION Si, 2s 1,844 8,980 23.8 
PERTH 
Non Metallic (1B) 
Peat (Fuel) ~ - ~ = = (1B) 
Structural Materials 123 5235 7199 5435 25-0 
Cement eos: 663 1,955,438 bbls. 5,076 30.7 
Sand and Gravel 10 136 747,434 tons eye) -22.6 
Clay Products at BOY Sle 7 
Drain Tile Ene, 5) 6); 128,000 units 6 -14.7 
TOTAL 12) 235 (hse 5,442 25.0 
WATERLOO 
Structural Materials 19, 3 98 576 28.1 
Sand and Gravel 9 3h 98 684,337 tons 576 28.1 
Clay Products oe ES 87 225 38.5 
Brick 3 35 87 2,149,000 units 97 61.6 
Drain Tile ) Shas 2,040,985 units _128 24.9 
TOTAL 127 69 186 801 30.8 


Mineral 


WELLINGTON 


Structural Materials 
Hydrated Lime ) 
Quicklime ) 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


Non Metallic 
Salt 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 
Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


TOTAL REGION 


BRUCE 
Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 
Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 
TOTAL 
DUFFERIN 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


GREY 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile ) 


TOTAL REGION 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ Volume Shipped 
-ers -ees Payroll or Used 
No. No. $000 


8. UPPER GRAND RIVER (Cont'd.) 


25 786 
iat 581 19,600 
82,532 
11 46 32,018 
64 158 1,292,122 
30 TH 
30 Th 2,790,600 
289 860 
9. BLUE WATER 
78 el7 
78 aut 67,492 
202 DoS 
ou 138 486,097 
151 415 PRE ER peek 
47 49 
L7 ho 771,000 
1,294,000 
327 818 
10 yy 
2 y THT 
8 Te) 125,175 
19 el 
19 al 139,000 
Pals isa 760, 000 
29 ee 
je 
ue 12 119,183 
ae 12 
56 141 
56 TAI 654,603 
18 19 
18 19 632,000 
as oo 150,000 
Th 160 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


units 


tons 


tons 
tons 


units 
units 


tons 
tons 


units 
units 


tons 


tons 


units 
units 


--- Value --- 


Sud eH 
‘O00 Change 
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oO 


a 


Fi 
iW oQ 
WI OnMm oO 
Wn Fue 


UI 


Co]}Oo 
aS 
Xe) 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ Volume Shipped 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 
No. No. $'000 


9. BLUE WATER (Cont'd. ) 


HURON 
Non Metallic 2 48 217 
Salt TG BLy. 67,492 tons 
Structural Materials 1 980 104 
Sand and Gravel it 36 104 713,664 tons 
Clay Products ee) ke) 
Drain Tile Be 10 384,000 units 
TOTAL 15126 330 
SIMCOE 
Structural Materials 12 94 25 
Limestone i) 20. 134 485,350 tons 
Sand and Gravel ma NS AL 704,666 tons 
TOTAL 12 9k 251 


--- Value --- 


Race 1e=95 
'O00 Change 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd) 


Mineral 


Non Metallic 
Nepheline Syenite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 

Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile 
Pottery 


TOTAL REGION 


DURHAM 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


ONTARIO 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


PETERBOROUGH 


Non Metallic 
Nepheline Syenite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 


TOTAL 


Sd 


Employ 
-ers ~-ees Payroll 
No. No. $ "000 
10. KAWARTHA 
1 136 452 
1 136 452 


i 100 aarp? 
1 48 121 
20 Te 187 
4 36 37 
4 36 37 


1 
Tyas)" ) ots) 


ot oe 
cr: 50 nom 
i 2 22 
ae i 22 
ia l= 562 wy 
es E36 452 
ad -€ £156 52 
Gill WE Zorg 
1 100 aa 
y oats 31 
ey 21 1h 
EBL eg 2k 


IN 
ne) 
OV 
© 


Volume Shipped 
or Used 1953 

$'000 
L576 
113,345 tons 1,576 
1,663 
ehh 4u2 tons 537 
366,400 tons 380 
1,123,225 tons Th7 
1% 
1,327,000 units 6S) 
(2) 2 
3,315 
6 
87,557 tons 6 
g 
54.0 
753,027 tons SO 
45 
800,000 units LS 
585 
1,576 
113,345 tons 1,576 
229 
hy 4h tons 537 
77,757 tons 62 
eh 
4h2,000 units aN 
es) 
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! 
ine) 
(ee 


= 
oe ice 
Mw~'O 


hb 
io} 


Mineral 


VICTORIA 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Pottery 


TOTAL 


Metallic 
Iron Ore 
Cobalt 
Silver 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Fluorspar 
Mica, amber 
Mica, muscovite 
Quartz (Silica) 
Tale 


Structural Materials 
Cement 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone (19) 
Marble 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL REGION 


FRONTENAC 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Silica) 


Employ 
-ers -ees 


No. 


No. 


Payroll 


$ O00 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd) 


Volume Shipped 
or Used 


10. KAWARTHA (Cont'd. ) 


1 48 12) 
- es} 121 
L 2 i 
1 SCrs)) ae 
= pas = 
ye 16 34 
in 16 3h 
L 

STO Ee) ey 5) 
2 2 a 

11. QUINTE 

2 Sen ane 
a 239 807 
1(8) 305 965 
t 22 SBS 
a 2), 

ail 15 13 
2 (5) 

1 (5) 

i 15 30 
1 22 52 
ee W110 22435 
TE 30L WEE 
2 16 29 
7 38 101 
4 3h (fal 
7 i h6 
L i 23 
1 ale 23 
31 1,017 3,324 
y 15 30 
a e-) ee 
2 kos) (5) 
il 15 30 


366 ,400 


85 , 000 


20h , 884 


(2) 


(17) 
(18) 


2S) 
876 
15,691 
7,300 
20,000 
13,310 


3,924,974 
23,589 
419,556 
PIL Aeleyyi 
124 ,238 


4.00, 000 
500,000 


259 
15,691 
20,000 


tons 


units 


tons 


tons 
tons 
lbs. 
lbs. 
tons 
tons 


bbls. 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


units 
units 


--- Value ---- 
Usps) Lue) 2s) 
$*000 % Change 
380 Te 
380 Tor 
y -38.0 
i -23.6 
= (1B) 
384 14 .6 
138 314.6 
138 9-36 
2 6.8 
+ SUG 8 
140 29k .6 
1B 
= 
(18) (18) 
PN ie Maso 
3 -58.6 
39 clueale 
(4) -55.7 
(4) (1A) 
90 -65 4 
125 -16.4 
10,80} Beet 
9, 88h 36.5 
73 =118 .6 
550 58.4 
169 =13)56 
128 =51.3 
45 Se 
15 215..6 
30 6.4 
TES LOT, 28.2 
3 -65 .2 
3 -55.6 
(4) -55.7 
90 -65 4 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd.) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 

Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-5 

No. No. $*000 $000 % Change 

FRONTENAC (cont'd.) ee 

Structural Materials 8 43 106 367 = t3\-0) 
Granite and Trap ‘ “20 2,000 tons ver, I) 
Limestone (19) 4 25 66 161,091 tons 256 Ae Fa 
Sand and Gravel ei 10 E20. 62,076 tons 8h 47-3 

TOTAL is Ge 136 460 —- -31..0 

HASTINGS 

Metallic & Sis mly 102 (1B) 
Iron Ore a 239 O7 (Gig) (1B) 
Cobalt ) 1©) 305 965 (18) (18) (18) 
Silver ) 

Non Metallic os an 65 164 =1en0 
Fluorspar il 15 13 876 tons 39 cern 
Talc 1 22 52 13,310 tons 125 -16.4 

Structural Materials t 330 1,261 10,112 S133 
Cement I 301 1,108 3,924,974 bbls. 9, 0k 36.5 
Granite and Trap i 8 9 21,589 tons 46 -28 ..6 
Limestone 1) (20) (20) 7,864 tons 8 -59.7 
Marble 3 26 55 20,222 tons 153 -15.9 
Sand and Gravel he 1S 9 28,350 tons ri Zak -89.2 

TOTAL li “919 135098 10,276 29.8 

LENNOX AND ADDINGTON 

Non Metallic ui 4) (1A 
Mica, muscovite am (5) (5) 7,300 lbs. h 1A 

Structural Materials BY 23 52 316 1047 .3 
Limestone 2 13 35 250,601 tons 287 2290.4 
Marble 1 8 16 1,665 tons 16 16.4 
Sand and Gravel 2 AGsye WChy, 13,812 tons 13 629.1 

Clay Products LL 3 23, 45S =—E2.2 
Brick ) 1 a 23 400,000 units a5 -15.6 
Drain Tile ) a i ia 500,000 units oe, 6.4 

TOTAL Ts *2e gy 361 = 389-9 

PRINCE EDWARD 

Structural Materials BS 16 10 ~ 48 
Sand and Gravel L 6 16 20,000 tons 10 060 - 4B 


TOTAL 


| 
No) 
Is 
kr 
° 
1 
(ee) 
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Mineral 


Non Metallic 

Mica, amber 

Quartz (Crystals) 
Structural Materials 

Limestone 

Marble 

Quicklime 

Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL REGION 


DUNDAS 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


GLENGARRY 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


GRENVILLE 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


LEEDS 


Non Metallic 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Crystals) 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


STORMONT 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Marble 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ 
-ers -ees Payroll 
No. No. $000 


VSTi 


Nie 


Hei 


|ONON Ie 


MO 


IN 3 FE }@ 


Kee) 


JT Ht JON 


NO’ 


Volume Shipped 


or Used 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 


\& tee ks ' 
Ss =I WO 


|S 
Ke) 
\O 


46,700 
499 


NO60R7 12 


14,234 


216 ,000 


366 ,829 


46 ,700 


CO aL 


499 
257 , 988 


tons 
tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 


tons 
tons 


--- Value ---- 
LO7S: ¢ AQpeseS 
$'000 % Change 


(1B 
= 1B 
- (1B) 

1,052 =e 
107 -42.0 

h -72.9 

- (1B) 
Dy - 5.3 
1,052 =O 
o 20720 

2 207-7 

iB 207.7 
279 22.6 
279 22.6 
are. Vee 
297 -hO.0 
207 ae toe0 
297 -4O.0 

(1B 
= 1B 
- (1B) 
252 53-4 
WOT, - 4.9 
- (1B) 
148 199.1 
eeu rartasae 
218 SBOE 
= (1B) 

y -72.9 
21h = 31.0 
218 —2 942 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Mineral 

Metallic 
Calcium ) 
Magnesium ) 


Non Metallic 
Feldspar 
Graphite 
Mica, amber 
Mineral Waters 
Quartz (Silica) 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 
Sandstone 


Clay Products 
Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 
Structural Tile (3A)) 


TOTAL REGION 


CARLETON 


Non Metallic 
Mineral Waters 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 
Sandstone 


Clay Products 
Brick ) 
Drain Tile ) 
Structural Tile (3A)) 


TOTAL 


LANARK 


Non Metallic 
Felds par 
Mica, amber 
Quartz (Silica) 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


Employ Volume Shipped 
-ers -ees Payroll or Used 
SMe CMM US 

13. OTTAWA VALLEY 

i BL 85 

| ah 85 (21) 
otk 68 186 

es (5) 955 tons 

tv 63 186 3,466 tons 
TSG) SU ee tie) 368,824 lbs. 

A OS) (5) 300 gals. 

Roeticn (5) 350 tons 
Bs BIG axeie 

10 125 237 603 ,568 tons 

3 Du 137 33,379 tons 
16 8h 219 1,061,634 tons 

2 13 26 2,499 tons 

a) 88 © 206 

‘a 9,247,992 units 

2 88 206 1,610,138 units 
pa} | 5,305 tons 
SL N60 L097 
iy ae), 289 

5 79 166 561,008 tons 
10 Xe) 96 647,912 tons 

2 13 26 2,499 tons 

Le 161 

2 lnk 9,247,992 units 

iL 58 161 255,650 units 

Ae 5,305 tons 
18 192 = 50 
I 5 (4) 

en 0 (5) 955 tons 

136) 5(13) Gr) 368,824 1bs 
(5) (5) 350 tons 

a oh 69 

1 9 a, 518 tons 

a 9 eal 2,703 tons 
Rt 14 130,051 tons 
20 2 70 
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--- Value ---- 
oS. eho pe= bo. 
$000 % Change 
5,296 10.0 
5,296 10.0 
387 39.6 
Tacs -3h 4 
367 Ti Was 

7 12h .3 

(4) -65.9 
1 (1A) 

ASS ii 9.9 
879 Le 
346 = 2.6 
678 Ooo 
33 220.0 
585 41.0 
397 by .8 
92 = 

95 46.3 

8 , 20h TASS, 
(1B) 

= (1B) 
1,186 it. 
TH santa 
411 48.9 
33 220.0 
50h 50.9 
B97 64.8 
wil -58.6 

95 46.3 
1,690 20.8 
2L0 aa ae 
12 =e iran 

7 12h .3 
(14) 

137 -12.0 
ile 37-1 
69 Is) 
68 -29-1 
157 Sete) 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd.) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
Nowe Nox $*000 $*000 % Change 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY (Cont'd. 
PRESCOTT 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 


TOTAL 
RENFREW 


Metallic 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


Non Metallic 
Graphite 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Quicklime 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Drain eae 


TOTAL 


RUSSELL 


Non Metallic 
Mineral Waters 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


Non Metallic 
Diatomite 
Feldspar 
Mica, Muscovite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Limestone’ 

Marble 
Sand and Gravel 
Sandstone 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Clay 
Drain Tile 


TOTAL REGION 


Re) BAe) 


De) 


Boe 


bk 
bPonminle emHE i Hy 


= iE 


| 


IIs 


20 2 
20(13) 9 
= 2 
ou 85 
oul 85 
63 186 
63 186 
97 252 
17 3h 
4e 109 
38 109 
30 4S 
30 SNS. 
221 568 


14. HIGHLANDS 


pla We 
5 mre 
4 TH 
WS 65 
36 73 
"O13 eer 
16 36 
14 33 
(5) (5) 
23 30 
23 30 
113 176 


29,764 tons 


(21) 


3,466 tons 


12,278 tons 
30,676 tons 
283 ,671 tons 


1,354,488 units 


300 gals. 


100 tons 

1,441 tons 
74,698 lbs. 
959 tons 

8,950 tons 
279,856 tons 
150 tons 
1,090,500 units 


62,300 units 


A 

\O 
O OF Oo 
KH NM V1} 0o 


bh 


' 
O}O 
(es) 


' 
le 


kh 
bh 
ime 


i] i] 
[es 
Oo 
Cobo 


Ge 


i} i} 
NI (So) 
PR EON 
se tai 
0 OU10 


(oe) 
Go 
Ne) 


1 1 1 
NO HR WO Ce Heel geal BN) 
este Sea bs sie St 
DES (ee) AJM www 


eye 
le) 
Ne) 


Mineral 


HALIBURTON 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Marble 
Sandstone 


TOTAL 


MUSKOKA 


Non Metallic 
Diatomite 


Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 
Marble 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 
Clay 
Draine Tite 


TOTAL 


NIPISSING 
Non Metallic 
Feldspar 


Mica, muscovite 


Structural Materials 
Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 


Drain Tile 


TOTAL 


PARRY SOUND 
Structural Materials 
Granite and Trap 


Sand and Gravel 


Clay Products 
Brick 


TOTAL 


M 


INERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd.) 


Employ 
-ers -ees 
No. No. 


Payroll 
$ "O00 


11. HIGHLANDS (Cont'd. 


e Hh 31 
-. oe 31 
ee (2) (py 
ee ee 
ib 5(13) 4 
1 B(igdeot 
oy EE 11 
1 GES be OD) 
1 5 5) 
4 4 5 
2 3 16 
2 16} 16 
aN aa 31 
Sy ue) 69 
Os saa ale 
if 45 65 
es zal 
2 8 21 
DY PeRG 10 
at 6 10 
caguapies 100 
ye 6 10 
i rs ¥ 
3 2 7 
A. 4 4 
Sell 4 

tok 


wm 
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Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 
or Used 1953 1952-53 
$'000 % Change 

73 11.9 

: . (iB) 
8,000 tons le (1A) 
150 tons (hs 20.7 

2B 11.9 

12 1A 

100 tons ihe 1A 

41 179.0 

322 tons al (1A) 

950 tons le (1A) 
25,071 tons 23 55.1 
27 -48 .6 

590,500 units 23 ~23.2 
= = (1B) 
62,300 units Nl. g alee 
80 18.5 

65 -45.9 

1,441 tons 14 ile) 
74,698 lbs. 51 = Silas, 
136 Ue 

148,905 tons 136 Wi al 
20 eyr2 

400,000 units 20 33.3 
: aa (ap) 

222 -13.6 

4O 128.5 

637 tons 5 70 
105,880 tons 35 175.5 
5 (16) 
100,000 units Se uD) 
45, 100.0 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value----- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
No. No. $*000 $000 % Change 
15. CLAY BELT 
Metallic 4O 10182 31,095 60, 982 =18:.5 
Cobalt ) 112,62) lbs. 251 -60.6 
Copper ) 866,063 lbs. 259 Bios 
Gold ) 1,647,383 troy oz. 56,970 S76 
Lead ) 656,755 lbs. 85 SOe9 
Nickel ) HO. 10, 182 3,095 81,885 lbs. yh 9.9 
Silver ) 3,830,936 troy oz. 3,219 -25.7 
Tungsten (22) ) 48,780 lbs. 133 -19.5 
Zine ) sly alsu(cty/sallloys) 7 21 -8h .3 
Non Metallic 2, $2010) Beales 4,021 2.2 
Arsenic (23) (23) (23) (23) 1,403,740 lbs. 56 -21.4 
Asbestos i, ) yeteuh TALIS 23,529 tons 3,965 Dai 
Structural Materials ny 45 110 937 iy 0) 
Limestone a 5 17 6,180 tons 27 oie 
Sand and Gravel 14 4O 93 1,864,787 tons 9LO Le ait 
TOTAL REGION 56 10508 32,321 SP ag os Se 
COCHRANE 
Metallic 15. 6,138 | QuS 666 30,561 -2..6 
Gold ) Fi 876,813 troy oz. 30,203 Sey 
Silver ) 15 6,138 18,666 171,044 troy oz. 145 melt. 
Tungsten (22) ) 48,780 lbs. 133 aE 
Non Metallic ee coM eG 3,965 eae 
Asbestos ih 263: 1,116 23,529 tons 3,965 Ba 
Structural Materials 8 10 ei 345 -11 .6 
Sand and Gravel a3 10 21 1,011,021 tons 35 “11. 
TOTAL 24h 6,429 19,803 3h 871 2a 
TIMISKAMING 
Metallic 25 4,044 12,429 30,421 ~11 4 
Cobalt ) DD alls “las ei -60.6 
Copper ) 866,063 lbs. 259 87.3 
Gold ) 770,570 troy oz. 26,686 = Age 
Lead ) Al UO) | “ie. )NeKoy 656,755 lbs. 85 ~70.9 
Nickel ) 82,885) lbs. yy 9.9 
Silver ) 3,659,892 troy oz. 3,075 -26.1 
Zine ) AO Palibes 21 -8i .3 
Non Metallic 56 -21 .4 
Arsenic (23) (a3i) (23 ) (23) 1,403,740 lbs. 56 Oi 
Structural Materials 7 SD 89 591 140.0 
Limestone 1 5 We 6,180 tons con SE 
Sand and Gravel es eevee 71 853,766 tons 565 150.6 
TOTAL 2 ayO79 -) aay5n0 31,068 ~10.4 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd) 


Mineral 


Metallic 
Gold 
Gobalt 
Copper 
Nickel 
Platinum Metals 
Selenium 
Silver 
Tellurium 


Non Metallic 
Fluxing Sand 
Quartz (Silica) 
Silica Flux (Gravel) 
Sulphur (27) 


Vewrerw 


Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL REGION 


MANTTOULIN 


Non Metallic 
Quartz (Silica) 


TOTAL 


SUDBURY 


Metallic 
Gold 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Nickel 
Platinum Metals 
Selenium 
Silver 
Tellurium 


Non Metallic 
Fluxing Sand 
Quartz (Silica) 
Silica Flux (Gravel 
Sulphur (27) 
Structural Materials 
Limestone 
Sand and Gravel 


TOTAL 


Employ 
-ers -ees Payroll 
"No. "No. ~$'000- 


16. NICKEL RANGE 


818,885 76,017 


eo hos 506 
(25) 
6 18,722 75,510 
4-100 343 
ly 100 343 
(27) (27) (27) 
san PP YC®) 599 
(2p (28Y 
alge ote 599 
20 19,163 76,958 
2 61 182 
Ey Si ie iiee 
2 61 182 


818,885 76,017 
2g G3 


6 18, 7B ) 75,510 


2 39 2160 
2 39 160 
(27) (eT) (27) 
B2ekTS DEE 
(25), (28) 
ate viys Dog 
1819,102 76,776 


Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 

or Used 1953 1952-53 
'000 % Change 

265 ,833 ‘s3) 

80,990 troy}. 2,787 - 3-7 
1,489,921 lbs. 3,762 15.3 
260,298,570 lbs. 17,328 9.2 
287 , 303,892 lbs. 160,447 5.8 
303,563 troy oz. 20,046 8.5 
92,698 lbs. 389 46.8 
1,267,875 troy 626) 1,065 2.5 
4,525 lbs. 8 =16 sit 

1,581 11.4 

630,611 tons 88 8.4 
719,127 tons 1,083 = 30 
80,682 tons 40 Sarg 
37,130 tons 371 102.4 
1,366 20.4 

12,192 tons 43 16.0 
3,371,046 tons 1,323 20.5 
268,779 Th 

706 - 6.9 

232,566 tons 706 = 6.9 
files 

(24) 265,833 HES 

80,990 troy oz. 2,787 ET. 
1,489,921 lbs. 3,762 5.3 
260,298,570 lbs. 77,328 9.2 
287 , 303,892 lbs. 160,447 5.0 
303 ,563 troy oz. 20,046 8.5 
92,698 lbs. 389 46.8 
(26)1,267,875 troy oz. 1,065 255 
4,525 lbs. 8 -18 4 

875 BesD 

630,611 tons mis} wan 
486,561 tons STE 5.1 
80,682 tons Me) 3.7 
37,130 tons sya 102.4 
1,366 20.4 

12,192 tons 43 16.0 
3,371,046 tons 1,323 20.5 
268 , 073 ey 


I 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 
Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 
No® wor $ "000 $*000 % Change 
17. SAULT 
ALGOMA 
Metallic Pra OL, in S53 508 9,945 22.7 
Iron Ore Weed 3,393 1,374,200 tons 9,937 ea 
Gold ) , ) (5) 227 “GrOy OZ 8 ra Ta 
Silver ) (5 Se aon C7. CE) sie ay 
Non Metallic ay BL 179 S13. BT 23 
Silica Brick 1 51 179 1,467,000 units 313 27.3 
Structural Materials 2 25: 89 82 22.8 
Sand and Gravel 2 25 89 72,001 tons Be 22.6 
Clay Products ae 9 16 27 phe 
Brick ) a We 921,744 units 36 = 3.5 
Drain Tile ) 7 22,010 units 3 6.6 
TOTAL REGION Or 02m Ny oeose 10,379 22.7 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Metallic Dil DES nO neco eee onte 
Iron Ore 11,089 R549 1,457,890 tons 13,201 nese 
Gold ) DIS, Aer troy oz sy Os = ey 
Silver ) HE gOS 1,677 9,475 troy oz. 8 = O08 
Non Metallic (1B) 
Peat (Moss) Se < < = (1B) 
Structural Materials Cree 139 Cy Se SS) 
Granite and Trap a 21 ley: 112,151 tons Leg (1A) 
Sand and Gravel 5 oO 92 186,458 tons 145 35.3 
Clay Products als ie ok 130 2 Ge 
Brick ) 2,467,906 units ie 36.3 
Structural Tile (3A)) Lie, De: 1,048 tons 16 ie. 7 
TOTAL REGION 120300) Ions LT eT IN, 
KENORA 
Structural Materials 2 5) y ae 8.2 
Sand and Gravel 2 i} he {, i>) cons dee 5.2 
TOTAL oe 83 a a aoe 
RAINY RIVER 
Metallic 11,049 h ,5u9 13,208 itt 
Iron Ore 1 1089 1,549 1,457,890 tons 13,201 1h.7 
Gold ) ma £ (1B) 
Silver ) - (1B) 
Non Metallic (1B) 
Peat (Moss) - _- - ~ = (1B) 
TOTAL 1 1,049 4,549 13,201) Wise 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, 1953 (Cont'd) 


Employ Volume Shipped --- Value ---- 

Mineral -ers -ees Payroll or Used 1953 1952-53 

No. No. $*O00 $*000 q Change 
19. LAKEHEAD (Cont'd. ) 

THUNDER BAY 

Metallic 4 493 1,677 3,922 - 7.6 
Gold ) _ 6 113,712 troy oz. 3,91) “i aS 
Silver ) 493 re 9,475 troy oz. 8 el Os 

Structural Materials de, «P58 135 563 481.4 
Granite and Trap yee en aig. 112,151 tons keg (1A) 
Sand and Gravel 3 37 88 178,783 tons 134 38.3 

Clay Products ul eae 5h 130 Powe 
Brick ) 5 mee: 2,467,906 units pie 36.3 
Structural Tile (3A)) i a4 1,048 tons Te a87 

ee Q 378 1,866 4,615 38 
19. JAMES BAY 

KENORA (PATRICIA PORTION) 

Metallic 1 253Lt ee 11,747 3-9 
Gold ) 1.31 4 62 340,113 troy oz. 11,710 3.9 
Silver ) i; 2317 2 45,037 troy oz. 38 6.0 

TOTAL REGION T 13327 4 462 11, 747 Bie 

FOOTNOTES 

1A. No production in 1952. 1B. Production in 1952 but not in 1953. 

2. Not available. 

3A. Hollow Blocks. 3B. Floor Tile (quarries). 

4. Less than $1,000. 

5. Some establishments are worked by owners and / or purchasers. 

6. Wentworth County production included under Haldimand County. 

7. Shown under Haldimand County. 

8. Refinery. 

9. Shown under Sudbury district where the ore was mined. 

10. Lincoln County production included under Haldimand County. 

11. Includes Lincoln and Wentworth production. 

12. Middlesex County production shown under Elgin County. 

13. Part-time workers. 

1}. Less than 0.1 percent change. 

15. Content of Brine. 

16. No change. 

17. Not producing. 

18. Shown under the District of Timiskaming where the ore was mined. 

19. Does not include prison labour but includes their production and value. 

20. Included under cement. 

21. Not available for security reasons. 

22. Concentrates WO3. 

23. By-product from silver-cobalt refining, included with Metallic Minerals. 

2). Approximately one-half of this was produced by nickel-copper mines. 

25. Includes employees in the mines, smelters and refinery. 

26. A small amount was produced by gold mines. 

©7. By-product from nickel-copper refining, included with Metallic Minerals. 


Included with nickel-copper industry. 
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FOREST RESOURCES, LOGGING AND SAWMILLING 


Forest Resources 


The Province of Ontario covers 412,582 square miles, of which 
approximately 68,490 are water. About two-thirds of the land is covered with forest. 
Of the 223,212 square miles of forest, some 159,812 square miles are considered to be 
actually or potentially productive. The distribution of this land in 1953 is given 
in the table below: 


Total Merchantable 


‘Merchantable Young Growth and Young Growth 
(square miles) (square miles) square miles 
Softwoods 59,891 19,647 79,538 
Hardwoods 19,058 7,067 26,125 
Mixed woods 45,182 8,967 54, 1k9 
TOTAL 124,131 35,681 159,812 


Source: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


A large fraction, (perhaps four-fifths), of the productive forest is 
near enough to transportation facilities and markets to be commercially productive. 


In order to give figures of actual volume of timber and its rate of 
growth, in addition to the above data on forest area, the Department of Lands and 
Forests began a "Forest Resources Inventory" in 1946. Since 1951, the Federal 
Government has been contributing half the cost of this project. The surveying was 
done by several methods. The Department surveyed 173,000 square miles by air and 
estimated timber volume from samples taken by ground crews. At the same time, 
private companies holding large tracts of Crown forest under licence, were required 
to make detailed inventories of their areas. From these two sources, an inventory 
was completed for almost all areas which contain accessible merchantable timber - 
with the exception of southern farm woodlots. The sixteen Inventory Reports that have 
been issued to date indicate wide disparities in utilization between different forest 
areas. However, under-cutting is more prevalent than over-cutting, and in those areas 
where over-cutting has been taking place, corrective steps are being taken. How this 
is being done is described in the section on "Timber Management". 


Turning from the area covered by the Forest Resources Inventory to 
Southern Ontario, it should be observed that nearly all of Southern Ontario (19 mill- 
ion of the total 22 million acres) is assessed land; consequently, the reference in 
what follows is primarily to private woodlots. In 1900, 16.6 percent of the assessed 
land was forested, while only 9.7 percent (1.8 million acres) was forested in 1943. 
The figure for the latter year varied from 2.8 percent in Essex to 27.5 percent in 
Renfrew. York, in spite of its relatively large population, had 4.7 percent of its 
private land in forest. County forests in the Province covered 80,600 acres in 1953, 
a minute fraction of the total area of these forty-two counties. Statistics for 
private woodlots should be treated as rough estimates, since they are gathered by 
township tax assessors whose standards of measurement vary considerably. 


Timber Management 


Sound timber management has as its objective the maintenance of 
forest resources on a "Sustained yield" basis. Only on this basis will the wood-using 
industries have at their disposal ample and continuous supplies of raw material and 
the Province be able to maximize its forest revenues. 


It was in order to further these aims that the Department of Lands 
and Forests embarked, in 1946, ona survey of the forest resources of this Province, 
a survey which resulted in the recently completed Forest Resources Inventory (mentioned 
above). Thus, with information at its disposal as to quantities of merchantable 
timber lying within the Province's boundaries, the Department was able to draw up 
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timber management plans and, by means of these plans, to place annual allowable cuts 
On a sustained yield basis. 


Under the Department's timber management program, the Province has 
been divided into Timber Management Units, which units are of two types: Departmental 
and Company. The first type comprises, in the main, areas which supply small under- 
takings with their timber needs. In most of the territory covered by these units, 
the Department both drafts and administers the management plans. This fiscal year, 
1955-56, the Department will have at its disposal a capital fund of $500,000 for the 
construction of roads in these Departmental Management Units. 


The other type of unit, namely, the Company Management Unit, embraces 
timber or pulpwood limits held by large undertakings. In these units, the companies 
themselves prepare the management plans, but the company management plans are subject 
to the approval of the Department of Lands and Forests, as is the actual carrying out 
of these plans. 


Reforestation 


The Reforestation Division of the Department of Lands and Forests 
furnished over 23 million units of nursery stock during 1953-54. Nursery stock 
production targets have been increased to 30 million units annually. 


Municipalities and conservation authorities continued to acquire 
lands to be leased to the Minister of Lands and Forests for reforestation under the 
provisions of Section 2 of the Forestry Act, 1952. In regard to the actual planting 
of trees, the Reforestation Division reported that over four million were planted on 
unlicenced crown lands, some three and one-quarter million in county forests, approxi- 
mately one-quarter million in township forests, and over 800,000 in conservation 
authority forests. Private landowners were furnished with over 1 million trees for 
planting on their lands. 


Forest Research 


A separate Research Division was organized within the Department of 
Lands and Forests in 1941. This was followed a few years later, by the establishment 
near Maple of a Research Station for the carrying on, among other things, of 
silvicultural and forest soil research. During the year which ended March 35) Oo, 
the Research Division's Forestry Section was allotted funds specifically ear-marked 
for forest or "stand" improvement. 


The Department of Lands and Forests has been active in fostering 
experimental and study projects in the whole field of forest research - projects 
designed to play a part in furthering the long-term objective of maintaining, renewing 
and improving the Province's forest resources. During 1953-54, investigations and 
experiments continued in the fields of silvicultural and soil research, forest tree 
breeding, nursery and planting practice, seed treatment and seedbed preparation, to 
cite only the more important of such fields. Under the head of silvicultural and 
soil research, mention might be made of the silvicultural research being carried on in 
the Petawawa Management Unit, the investigation of plant nutrients and the co-opera- 
tive experiment in spruce reproduction which is being conducted by the Ontario Paper 
Company, Ltd. and the Abitibi Power and Paper Company Ltd., together with the 
Research Division of the Department of Lands and Forests and other research bodies. 

As to tree breeding, the Research Division of the Department was able to report 
further acquisitions of white pine, aspen and silver poplar disease-resistant breeding 
materials. Regional projects included a study of cutting methods, seedbed preparation 
and seed dispersal in the Midwestern Region; an experimental jackpine thinning 
operation in the Northern Region; an expansion of the field station at Swan Lake, in 
the Central Region, to further the work of research in hardwood stands; and silvicul- 
tural studies on silver maple in the South Western Region. 


The Research Division's Mechanical Section designed ana constructed 
a pilot model "“leaf-still" for extracting oil from conifer tree leaves, and a gasoline- 
driven spot-tree-planter, two additions to an already long list of mechanical aids 
developed by this section in the fields of silviculture, reforestation and forest 


protection. 
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The Department's Division of Forest Protection continued with its 
experiments in the control of the European pine sawfly and began an experiment in 
the control of another insect pest, the European pine shoot moth. 


Forest Fires: Losses, Causes and Control 


There were in Ontario 881 recorded forest fires in 1954, 1,502 in 
1953, and 1,085 in 1952. In 1954, 54,693 acres of forest were burned over by fires; 
this compared with 58,809 acres burned over in 1953, and 12,421 in 1952. The last 
five years have witnessed a marked diminution in the number of acres of forest land 
destroyed by fire each year. Indeed, the difference in respect of fire damage between 
the five-year period, 1950 - 1954, and the thirty-three year period, 1917 - 1949, is 
extraordinary. The average number of acres burned over annually during the years 
1950 - 1954 was in the order of 53,000. On the other hand, the average number of 
acres ravaged each year by forest fires during the 1917 - 1949 period was about 
360,000. 


In 1953, some 357 fires, or 23 percent of the total number, were 
caused by lightning, the remaining 77 percent being attributed to human action. 
Carelessness on the part of campers and smokers was the most prolific source of fires, 
667 fires being traced to the actions of such persons. Railways were the cause of 
188 fires, settlers 92, logging operations 24, incendiaries 19, and road construction 
13; 146 fires were due to a host of miscellaneous causes. Fourteen fires were of 
unknown origin. 


The Department of Lands and Forests! fire detection and fire fighting 
resources are now very considerable in extent. They included, as of March 31, 1954, 
41 aircraft, (which, however, are used for general transportation, photography, 
research and other purposes besides that of fire detection), about 300 observation 
towers, over 3,000 miles of telephone lines, over 1,000 portable power pumps, 49 
railway motor cars, 730 trucks, 93 tractors and 61 motor boats. 


Timber Cut: Volume and Value 


Total cutting of timber in Canada was 3,565,609,000 cubic feet in 
1952, and about 3,498,731,000 cubic feet in 1953. In 1952, 709,413,000 cubic feet, 
or 19.9 percent of the total amount of timber cut in Canada, was cut in Ontario. 
Cutting in Ontario has increased 12.0 percent since 1926. 


The gross value of timber cut in Ontario increased by 88.6 percent 
between 1946 and 1952, while the physical volume of production, in cubic feet, rose 
by only 25.7 percent during this period - a price rise of a considerable magnitude 
accounting for the disparity between these two figures. Volume and value figures are 
given in the table below for comparison. 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF TIMBER CUT IN ONTARIO 


Volume (1) Gross Value(1) Net Value(2 
7000 cubic feet $*000 "O00 

1946 564,501 90,412 53,947 
19147 613,919 109,528 65,256 
1948 65h. ,268 130,923 78,805 
1949 632,202 125,912 76,958 
1950 652 ,886 133), 995 79,676 
1951 695 ,877 150,921 88 , 765 
1952 709,413 170,534 108, 744. 


(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Operations in the Woods. 
(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Survey of Production. 
Value of Production: Saw and Planing Mills 


The value of shipments from sawmills in Ontario amounted in 1952, to 
$83,158,000. The net value of production (or value added by manufacture) of 
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Ontario's sawmills, during the same year, was $37,887,000. The net value of 
production of the Province's entire saw and planing mill group - which includes, in 
addition to ordinary saw and planing mills, establishments turning out hardwood 
flooring, sashes and doors, and veneers and plywood - totalled $63,483,000 in 1952. 


Euployment and Wages 


A ’ In a statement covering approximately 75 percent of those employed in 

forestry" - an industrial classification consisting chiefly of logging operations - 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics recorded that on December 1, 1954, 18,892 workers 
were reported as being employed in forestry in Ontario. (December is, of course, one 
of the peak months in the cutting season.) This compared with 20,797 reported on 
December 1, 1953, and 19,425 on December 1, 1952. These figures do not include those 
working for operators employing less than 15 persons. 


Ontario's saw and planing mills - for which the coverage is higher 
than that for logging - reported 11,108 employed on September 1, 1954, 11,956 on 
September 1, 1953, and 11,897 on September 1, 1952. (September is one of the peak 
months in saw and planing mills.) 


Average weekly wages and salaries in "forestry" in Ontario amounted 
to $69.94 in December, 1954, as against $66.18 in December, 1953, and $63.94 in 
December, 1952. In Ontario's saw and planing mills, average weekly wages and salaries 
were $52.04 in December, 1954, $51.07 in December, 1953, and $49.80 in December, 1952. 


Adaptation of Various Forest Products to New Uses 


The advent of glued, laminated construction - a fairly recent 
development as far as North America is concerned - has increased the number of 
possible uses for lumber in building construction. Then, too, ordinary lumber is 
being put to new uses in transport and shipping. Here we might instance the tremendous 
increase in the use of "pallets" for shipping all kinds of merchandise. 


Another forest product which, in addition to ordinary lumber, is 
being increasingly adapted to new uses, is plywood. The number of different uses of 
plywood is growing constantly in building construction, and in the manufacture of 
furniture, aircraft, boats and shipping containers. In building construction, plywood 
is being used for concrete forms, and in residential building, the last few years have 
witnessed a remarkable increase in the use of plywood for roof-sheathing, sub-flooring, 
and interior and exterior walls. 


To turn to a few of the more recently introduced forest industry 
products and processes, mention might be made of the new varieties of tableware made 
from pressed sawdust, and of the various by-product extraction processes that contin- 
uous advances in the field of wood chemistry have brought. An example of the latter 
is the newly developed method of extracting from bark, various substances which are 
used in the manufacture of insecticides and soil conditioners. 


Ce6e 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Ontario leads Canada in the value of fish taken from inland waters. 
During 1953, 44,838,572 pounds of fish valued at $7,036,552 were landed in the 
Province. The yield in 1953 was 17.9 percent higher in volume than in 1952. 


Approximately four-fifths of the fish are caught in the Great Lakes, 
the largest catch coming from Lake Erie -- 23.4 million pounds in 1953 or more than 
one-half of the total. The most common species of fish caught in Ontario are pick- 
erel, whitefish, perch, lake trout and bass. The table below shows the total 1953 
catch distributed according to the various bodies of water. 


-----CATCH------ 
Body of Water Pounds Value Species 
$ 
Lake Erie 23,389,319 3,088,827 (Blue Pickerel, Perch, Whitefish) 
Lake Ontario 2,059,489 284,359 (Coarse and Mixed, Catfish, Carp) 
Lake St. Clair 983 , 332 93,884 (Coarse and Mixed, Carp) 
Lake Huron 1,395 ,636 267,695 (Perch, Whitefish, Yellow Pickerel) 
Georgian Bay 6,876,311 1,725,666 (Largely Whitefish) 
North Channel ES anole 88,410 (Whitefish, Trout, Mixed and 
Coarse) 
Lake Superior ea htOjpLe 589,657 (Trout, Herring, Yellow Pickerel, 
Saugers ) 
Total Great Lakes System 37,932,352 6,138,498 
Northern Inland Waters 6,079,570 795 ,483 (Yellow Pickerel, Whitefish, Pike, 
Goldeyes, Coarse and Mixed) 
Southern Inland Waters 826 ,650 102,571 (Mixed and Coarse, Carp, Catfish) 


GRAND TOTAL My, 0305512. 1,030,552 


Source: Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


The figures in the above table may be compared with those of the 
American Great Lakes' Fisheries. In 1950, the latest date for which statistics are 
available, about 70.9 million pounds of fish worth $10.8 million were caught. This 
represented a decline of 17.3 percent by weight and 5.4 percent by value over the 
previous year. The greatest amount (27.0 million pounds) was gathered from Lake 
Michigan. The second largest catch was from Lake Erie (24.0 million pounds). Lakes 
Superior and Huron followed with 12.6 million pounds and 5.1 million pounds, respect- 
ively. There was very little fishing in Lake Ontario. Total yield for the Interna- 
tional Lakes (i. e. all except Michigan) was 54.4 percent greater than the Ontario 
figure for the same waters in the same year. American fisheries production varies 
greatly from year to year, but the trend has been slightly downward. 


Ontario's commercial fishing industry employed 3,800 men during 1953. 
Of these about 1,000 worked on the northern inland waters, 980 on Lake Erie and 625 
on Lake Ontario. 


Equipment used in the fishing industry in 1953 included 215 boats over 
forty feet in length, 1,538 smaller boats, piers and ice houses and thousands of 
yards of nets. In total, this equipment had a value of about $8.8 million or 
slightly more than one year's gross income for the industry. 


Fisheries research is carried on by the various governments in the 
Great Lakes area. The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, which has jurisdiction 
over all Provincial fisheries, has recently opened a laboratory at South Baymouth, 
on Manitoulin Island. There is also a laboratory at Maple near Toronto. In addition, 
the department maintains twenty-eight fish hatcheries which distributed 392.5 million 
fish in’ W952. 
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THE FUR FARMING AND TRAPPING INDUSTRIES 


Fur farms in Canada numbered 2,518 in 1952, the latest date for which 
official statistics are available. This represents a considerable drop from the 
6,500 farms reported in 1930 and 4,050 in 1949. In 1952, Ontario's fur farms totalled 
628,a drop of 275 over the previous year. Ninety percent of the animals now on the 
fur farms of Ontario are mink while the remainder consist chiefly of chinchillas and 
foxes. Thirty years ago, mink were rare while foxes comprised about ninety percent 
44 all animals. This change in emphasis has been the result of shifting fashions over 

e years. 


‘The most important animals trapped in Ontario are beaver, muskrat and 
mink which contribute over ninety percent of the value of all pelts from trapped 
animals. 


The value of pelts from all sources in Canada in 1953-51 amounted to 
$19.3 million of which $ 9.4 million is attributable to the sale of farm-bred animals 
and $ 9-8 million to sales of pelts from trapped animals. Ontario contributed almost 
twenty-five percent of the value of pelts from all sources in Canada and is the lead- 
ing province in this respect. The value of pelts from Ontario fur farms amounted to 
$1.9 million in 1953-54 while trapped animals contributed pelts valued at $2.7 million. 


Canadian exports ($22.3 million in the calendar year 1953), and 
imports ($21.0 million) were of considerable importance compared with home production 
of furs and tended to cancel out one another in international trade balances. Some 
79-7 percent of exports went to the United States and 17.4 percent to the United 
Kingdom, whereas 75.5 percent of the imports were from the United States and 10.7 
percent from the United Kingdom. Most of the mink and beaver pelts from all sources 
were exported as were quite a few muskrat pelts. Imports included Persian lamb, 
rabbit, squirrel, goat and sheep fur which are rarely produced in this country. Few 
manufactured fur goods moved in international trade. Although Russia is a great fur 
producer and the Leningrad auctions have a considerable influence on world prices, 
Canadian imports from the Soviet Union were only 3.6 percent of all 1953 fur imports. 


Fur farming and trapping provide the raw materials for a small fur 
goods industry concentrated largely in the big cities. Almost all of Ontario's 
production is in Toronto while a large share of the out-of-province trade is centred 
in Montreal. Approximately four-fifths of total Canadian sales involved women's coats 
and jackets (220, 717 in 1953, a slight decrease from 1952, but an increase of 10 per- 
cent over 1951). The industry consists largely of small firms. In Ontario in 1953, 
148 firms had less than 10 employees, 41 had from 10 to 20, and only 22 had more than 


20 employees. 


THE FUR GOODS INDUSTRY, 1953 


Cost of Value of Factory 
Establishments Employees Materials Shipments 
Quebec 291 Sills 22,348,790 35,101,026 
Ontario eule 1,827 12,803,565 20,948,723 
Canada 600 5,945 39,639,350 63,991, 716 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Fur Goods and Fur Dressing 


Source: 
Industries. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


The year 1954 saw the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Light. It 
was 75 years earlier that Thomas A. Edison had successfully completed his work on the 
incandescent bulb. He had set out to find a lamp that would not only be economical 
to manufacture and operate but would use an electric current that would be economical 
to produce and distribute. His discoveries, together with those of the men who 
developed the means of transmitting electricity over long distances, have been of 
vital importance to the economy of Ontario. For it is largely because of the ability 
to produce and distribute cheap electric power that this Province has become one of 
the most highly industrialized and prosperous areas in Canada. The efficient mining, 
smelting and refining of base and precious metals; the growth of the pulp and paper 
industry to its present important position in the Canadian economy; the development 
of a large and varied manufacturing industry; and the rising standard of living, 
especially in rural areas, have all been made possible through the use of this cheap 
electrical power. According to a survey made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
September 1953, 97 percent of Ontario households had electricity, 97 percent had at 
least one radio, 84 percent used an electric washing machine and 55 percent an 
electric stove. 


In Canada as a whole, most of the electrical energy produced by 
central electric stations(1) is generated by water power. This has been fundamental 
in providing Canada with one of the lowest rates per kilowatt hour in the world. In 
Ontario, too, water power is the primary means of producing electricity. Up until 
the end of 1951, virtually all eleetrical energy generated by central electric 
stations was produced by hydro-electric plants. The use of fuel-electric generating 
stations is increasing, however, in order to meet the ever-growing demand for 
electricity. This fact is illustrated by the increased output of the Ontario Hydro's 
thermal stations. During 1954, one billion kilowatt hours of energy were produced, 
comprising 5.3 percent of the total energy generated by the Commission during that 
year. The growing capacity of fuel installations in the Province also reflects this 
trend. In 1952, 684,000 horsepower or 15.9 percent of total capacity (4.3 million 
horsepower) of primary equipment in central main plants was provided by fuel 
installations. In the previous year thermal stations made up only seven percent of 
total capacity. The largest fuel-electric plant in Canada, the Richard L. Hearn 
generating station at Toronto, has four units with a total installed capacity of 
536,000 horsepower when operating at 60 cycles. 


Fuel-electric generators are also used in other provinces. In Prince 
Edward Island, for example, they are used almost exclusively, because of the shortage 
of water power. In 1952, about half the energy produced in Saskatchewan, more than 
one-third of that in New Brunswick and Alberta and over one quarter of that produced 
in Nova Scotia, came from fuel-electric stations. The remaining provinces derive 
most of their electricity from water power. 


In 1952, there were 133 main plant central electric generating stations 
in Ontario. During that year, 17.3 billion kilowatt hours of electrical energy were 
generated in the Province, 29.1 percent of the total amount produced in Canada. 

Only Quebec produced more - 32.1 billion kilowatt hours, or 54 percent of the Canadian 
total. 


The 1,217,700 Ontario domestic (including farm) customers in 1952, 
consumed 4.6 billion kilowatt hours of energy. Annual average domestic consumption 
per capita for the Province was 973 kilowatt hours while for Canada as a whole it was 
606. Ontario with one-third of the Canadian population, consumed more than half of 
all electrical energy used by Canadian domestic customers. 


(1) All statistics in this section refer only to central electric stations, i.e., 
"Companies, municipalities, or individuals selling or distributing electric 
energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for resale". Power which 
is generated by a company only for its own immediate consumption is not included. 
Almost all new developments, however, are now of the central station type where 
hydro-electric plants, although built to serve a particular industry, sell their 
surplus power to the surrounding area. 
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Ontario ranks third among the provinces in available water-power 
resources, Quebec and British Columbia standing first and second, respectively. In 
terms of installed capacity and production of electrical energy, Ontario is second, 
being surpassed only by Quebec. In 1952, Quebec generated 55.5 percent of total 
hydro-electric and 0.7 percent of total fuel-electric energy. Ontario produced 29.9 
percent and 0.9 percent, respectively. 


A total of 25,896 persons, exclusive of those in construction work, 
were employed in Ontario central electric stations in 1952, 54.8 percent of the number 
employed throughout Canada. Almost all of these worked for publicly-owned utilities. 


Of the total amount of electrical energy generated by central electric 
stations in Canada in 1952, 44.6 percent was produced by publicly-owned generating 
facilities, either provincial or municipal, while in Ontario the proportion was about 
89.5 percent. Ninety-two of the 133 Ontario main generating stations were publicly 
owned . 


The largest publicly-owned utility in Ontario, and in Canada, is the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The Commission was created in 1906 and 
initially acted solely as a distributor of electrical power produced by private 
companies. To-day the Commission generates, buys and distributes electricity. 


During 1954, the Commission's sixty-five hydro-and six fuel-electric 
stations generated 18.1 billion kilowatt hours of energy for commercial load purposes. 
In addition, 4.3 billion kilowatt hours were purchased, mostly from Quebec. The 
amount of energy generated and purchased for use in Ontario reached a high of 20.8 
billion kilowatt hours, an increase of 4.2 percent over 1953. Virtually all this 
amount was for primary load purposes. The growth in power and energy requirements is 
attributable in part to increases in the number of customers supplied, and in part to 
greater demands by these customers. 


The amount of electrical energy generated by the Commission's fuel- 
electric stations in 1954, one billion kilowatt hours, was slightly lower than the 
1.8 billion produced in 1953. Most of this energy is produced in the Toronto and 
Windsor plants. 


Hydro operations are carried out by two separate systems - the 
Southern Ontario System and the Northern Ontario Properties. The latter system is 
divided into a Northeastern and a Northwestern Division. Each Division is an inte- 
grated power system and there is no interconnection between them. Since 1950, however, 
the Northeastern Division has been interconnected with the Southern Ontario System. 
In each system the Commission's customers include municipal systems, certain large 
industrial users and customers in rural areas. At the end of 1954, the total number 
of ultimate customers, served either directly or indirectly by both systems of the 
Ontario Hydro, was 1,468,053, an increase of 78,303 or 5.6 percent over 1953. 


Industrial customers served directly by the Commission totalled 188 
and consumed 6.4 billion kilowatt hours of primary energy in 1954. The mining 
industry used the largest amount of primary energy, 1.6 billion kilowatt hours, 
followed by: pulp and paper, 1.5 billion and chemical, electro-chemical and cyanamid 
with 1.1 billion. 


In 1954, there were 930,674 domestic service customers in municipal 
systems. Each of these customers consumed an average of 394 kilowatt hours a month, 
an increase of 92.2 percent over 1945, Their total consumption of energy in 1954, was 
4,4 billion kilowatt hours. Commercial light customers consumed 1.7 billion kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy in 1954, while the average monthly consumption per customer 
was 1,144 kilowatt hours or 82.5 percent higher than in 1945, 


The extensive use of electricity in rural areas has led to reduced 
farming costs, increased production and a higher standard of living. The Provincial 
Government has, since 1921, paid half the cost of all primary lines to serve rural 
consumers, in order to extend the use of electricity in rural areas. It has thus been 
possible for the Commission to keep down the level of costs and at the same time 
greatly increase the number of people served. By the end of 1954, the Commission was 
serving 390,617 rural customers, an increase of five percent over 1953 and two and 
one-half times greater than in 1945. Energy consumed by all rural customers amounted 


to 1.4 billion kilowatt hours. ‘The net increase in miles of primary distribution line 
was 951, while the net increase in number of rural customers was 18,762. (According 
to a Dominion Bureau of Statistics census bulletin, 73.8 percent of all farms in 
Ontario had electric power in 1951, whether from the Commission or other sources.) 


A program of frequency standardization was initiated by the Commission 
in 1949 to convert the 12,000 square mile "25 cycle island" in Southern Ontario, to 
60 cycle. The program will not be completed until about 1960. Since the original 
estimates for conversion were made in 1947, the number of frequency-sensitive items 
per customer has nearly doubled. The number of customers of all classes to be 
standardized has increased also, by more than 120,000. The increased volume of work 
which must now be done, plus the rising costs of labour and materials, will raise the 
over-all cost of standardization approximately two and one-half times. As of December 
3, 1954, nearly 488,000 customers of all classes had been changed over. 


Total staff, both regular and temporary, of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, numbered 17,342 at the end of 1954, a decrease of 2,064 over the 
previous year. Contractors reported 1,913 engaged on main commission projects, 
principally on construction at the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station #2, and 
in frequency standardization. 


The year 1954 saw a record amount of new hydro-electric capacity 
brought into operation in Canada during a one-year period. A total of 1.8 million 
horsepower was added compared with 1.1 million during the previous high year of 1952. 
The total installed capacity of water-power plants in Canada at the end of 1954 is 
listed as 16.7 million horsepower. The greatest single addition was the seven units 
of the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station #2 in Ontario. Five more units of 
this plant are scheduled to begin operations by mid-1955, while four others will be 
added as required. These 16 units, together with the pumped storage scheme which was 
begun in 1954, will give the plant an ultimate installed capacity of 1,828,000 
horsepower . 


After nearly 40 years of negotiations, construction has now begun on 
a power project which will ultimately increase Ontario's capacity by 1,100,000 horse- 
power. Final authorization for the development of the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River as a source of power was received on June 7, 1954. At that 
time the United States Supreme Court upheld the right of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York to develop the power potential of the river in joint partnership 
with the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. The first units of this project, 
the total cost of which is estimated at about $600 million, are expected to come into 
service in 1958. Substantial completion of the power phase is scheduled for 1959. 


Plans are being devised for the relocation and rehabilitation of 
people and industries in the area to be inundated. Some 6,500 people in Ontario will 
be directly affected in the 46 mile stretch along the river. 


In Northeastern Ontario there are a number of undeveloped power sites. 
Most of these, however, are small and far from the main centres of demand. In 
Northwestern Ontario, which has no power connections with the rest of the Province, 
new developments are being undertaken to meet the growing demand for power. Two 
additional units at the Pine Portage Generating Station on the Nipigon River, went 
into operation in 1954. This plant now has a dependable peak capacity of 158,600 
horsepower in four units. A new generating station is under construction at Manitou 
Falls on the English River, about 1,400 miles northwest of Toronto. It will have a 
dependable peak capacity of 56,500 horsepower in three units, with provision for 
additional units should they become necessary. It is scheduled for service in 1956. 
This is the fifteenth new power source in Hydro's expansion program of generation and 
transmission facilities begun in 1945. In the nine years since the program was under- 
taken, the Commission's dependable peak capacity has risen to 5.5 million horsepower, 
an increase of more than 113 percent over the 1945 figure of 2.6 million horsepower. 
From November 1, 1945 to December 31, 1954, Hydro's capital expenditures amounted to 
Si pasion. 


Other developments have taken place in addition to those undertaken by 
the Hydro Commission. The Great Lakes Power Company, for example, completed its McPhail 
Falls project on the Michipicoten River in October, 1954. This is a two-unit, 15,000 
horsepower plant. The Ontario and Minnesota Power Company has undertaken to modernize 
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its Rainy River plant to increase capacity by 650 horsepower. This will not be 
completed until 1955. The town of Bracebridge is investigating a site on the Muskoka 
River and may build a new plant of 1,600 horsepower in 1955.(1). 


Even with the planned expansion of hydro-electric capacity in the 
Province, it is expected, that if demand for electricity continues to grow, other 
Sources will have to be developed or expanded, possibly in the early 1960's. Coal, 
oil and natural gas are possibilities, as is nuclear energy if it can be used to 
generate electricity at a cost competitive with the more conventional sources. It 
was announced in January, 1955, that a small atomic power station would be built in 
Canada to produce about 20,000 kilowatts. First power would be scheduled for early 
in 1958. 


(1) Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Hydro-Electric Progress in 
Canada, 1954. 


ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, ELECTRIC ENERGY SUPPLIED BY 
THE ONTARIO HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
TO MUNICIPALITIES, RURAL OPERATING AREAS, AND DIRECT INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMERS, 
BY REGIONS, 1945, 1952 and 1953. 


-Percent Increase- 


1945 1952 1953 1953 over 1953 over 


Millions of Kilowatt Hours _1945 1952 
1. METROPOLITAN 
Primary 
Municipalities 1,976 3,557 3,963 100.6 aa 
Rural Operating Areas Bil 120 141 282.0 (Ae 
Direct Industrial Customers 68 92 134 96.0 45.4 
TOTAL 2,081 3,769 4,238 1037 % 12.4 
Secondary = = = = a 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 2,081 3,769 4,238 NOB Top 
2. BURLINGTON 
Primary 
Municipalities 810 bevel le Si 69.3 we) 
Rural Operating Areas rif LOT 120 223.4 11.6 
Direct Industrial Customers 121 197 180 49.3 SOn3 
TOTAL 968 1,575 lsyal (east Oe 
Secondary = = . be = 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 968 ey b) 1,672 Wea ome 
3. NIAGARA anaes 
Primary 
Municipalities 298 473 506 WOgal Teal. 
Rural Operating Areas Sil 91 LOT 236.7 17.0 
Direct Industrial Customers 2,234 2,668 pal 12.9 = 5105 
TOTAL 2,563 3,232 3,134 DOES -3.0 
Secondary - e 5] - T1-9 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 2,563 3, 234 3,135 22.3 = Bodl 
4, LAKE ERIE 
Primary 
Municipalities 26 50 54 108.8 8.6 
Rural Operating Areas 15 4O yy 188.5 7.9 
Direct Industrial Customers who 436 gle 81.8 14.2 
TOTAL 51 106 116 127.3 9.2 
Secondary Seu a ines = = 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY Dill 106 116 TES 9.2 
5. UPPER THAMES ioe Yo im 
Primary 
Municipalities 295 456 486 64.6 6.4 
Rural Operating Areas 56 148 167 197.7 WBS 
Direct Industrial Customers 2a Laat me 408.8 30.2 
TOTAL 353 611 662 87.5 8.4 
tS) econdary aan —aoaneaes —— Te 


@ 
= 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 353 611 662 87.5 


| 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, ELECTRIC ENERGY SUPPLIED BY H.E.P.C. (Cont'd. ) 


-Percent Increase- 


1945 1952 1953 1953 over 1953 over 


Millions of Kilowatt Hours 1945 1952 
6. BORDER 
Prima 
Municipalities 284 486 521 83.4 es 
Rural Operating Areas 43 119 131 204.8 dO; 3 
Direct Industrial Customers eet aie _62 “15-4 = -13.5 
TOTAL hol 677 714 78.2 5.6 
Secondary = ced SEA z es 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 4O1 677 714 qo-2 5.6 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Primary 
Municipalities 43 138 163 283.5 18.5 
Rural Operating Areas 13 34 38 191.9 8.5 
Direct Industrial Customers _28 208 ee) 785.4 19.8 
TOTAL 84 380 450 438.6 18.3 
Secondary oe oe bxtJ - - 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 84 380 450 438.6 15.3 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Primary 
Municipalities 295 540 587 98.9 8.8 
Rural Operating Areas 33 92 98 198.5 T-2 
Direct Industrial Customers 23 2330) ae Sif tel Es) 
TOTAL 351 662 722 105.6 9.1 
Secondary 2 = = = = 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 354. 662 {22 105.6 9.1 
9. BLUE WATER 
Primary 
Municipalities 126 255 272 116.6 6.9 
Rural Operating Areas : 28 135 152 429.0 LEO 
Direct Industrial Customers 22 B30) 39: Tees 18.5 
TOTAL 176 423 463 162.5 9.4 
Secondary - - - duals - 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 176 4a3 463 162.5 9.4 
10. KAWARTHA 
Prima 
Municipalities 176 406 460 160.6 Sia 
Rural Operating Areas 22 19 90 316.7 14.3 
Direct Industrial Customers 17 24 423. 34.0 -L.8 
TOTAL 215 509 573 166.0 12.6 
Secondary ~ - ~ - - 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY a5 509 573 166.0 12.6 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, ELECTRIC ENERGY SUPPLIED BY H.E.P.C. (Cont'd. ) 


-Percent Increase- 
1945 1952 1953 over 1953 over 


Millions of Sa en Le 5 ie 


11. QUINTE 
Primary 
Municipalities 134 252 275 LOR 8.9 
Rural Operating Areas 20 64 73 266.5 Wisi 
Direct Industrial Customers 118 239 274 13255 14.5 
TOTAL 272 555 622 128.8 ilal©) 
Secondary a = = ss bs 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 272 555 622 128.8 alas, 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Primary 
Municipalities 34 719 90 167.3 VES5 
Rural Operating Areas 15 46 55 PIS SAT 19.0 
Direct Industrial Customers 82 186 aky 201.3 32.8 
TOTAL 131 311 392 198.8 26. 
Secondary 36 16 3 -91.6 81.3 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 167 327 395 136.5 Or 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Primary 
Municipalities 180 385 428 137.4 WALA) 
Rural Operating Areas ie 68 76 501.1 126 
Direct Industrial Customers 48 103 106 119.4 2.6 
TOTAL 241 556 610 153.0 9.7 
Secondary cae oa tbe ee erereee a 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY oud 556 610 153.0 9. 
14, HIGHLANDS 1s ‘a eee rome 
Primary 
Municipalities 33 74 86 by (65 Byal 
Rural Operating Areas 8 46 55 627 20.8 
Direct Industrial Customers mele 14h pip) Paai 3.9 
TOTAL 53 134 156 194.1 16.0 
Secondary oak ies tie, - -29.7 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 53 139 159 200.2 14. 
15. CLAY BELT ie 
Primary 
Municipalities 58 96 113 93.3 (iO 
Rural Operating Areas 2 15 18 667-3 27.4 
Direct Industrial Customers 403 553 4.90 Bi6 =1t.5 
TOTAL 463 664 621 34.0 =6.5 
Secondary hy 104 68 ee ak -34.3 


TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 707 768 689 256 -10.3 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, ELECTRIC ENERGY SUPPLIED BY H.E.P.C. (Cont'd. ) 


-Percent Increase- 


1945 1952 1953 1953 over 1953 over 


Millions of Kilowatt Hours 1g pe 


16. NICKEL RANGE 


Primary 
Municipalities ao 92 101 167.4 9.3 
Rural Operating Areas 4 33 AL 823.2 26.6 
Direct Industrial Customers yok 702 780 84.1 vale 
TOTAL 466 827 922 97-9 11.6 
Secondary = = = x 2 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 466 827 ge2 97.9 EEs6 
17. SAULT (No H.E.P.C. Customers in this Area) 


18. LAKEHEAD** 


Prima: 
Municipalities 204 337 345 69.6 BS 
Rural Operating Areas 3 20 25 742.5 24.9 
Direct Industrial Customers 478 937 982 105.4 4.8 
TOTAL 685 1,294 1,352 97.5 W5 
Secondary 96 243 205 112.9 ati) 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 781 Soi, 25557 99.4 il 
19. JAMES BAY 
Prima 
Municipalities ed ad 3 3 543.8 16.8 
Rural Operating Areas = = = = 5 
Direct Industrial Customers 39 84 82 106.9 ~2.8 
TOTAL 40 87 85 PiPs3 2.1 
Secondary 21 7, 15 = 2056 -10.4 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY Cilia ¢ 104 100 63 <1 a5 
SUMMARY ALL REGIONS 
Primary 
Municipalities 5,011 8,952 9,826 96.1 9.8 
Rural Operating Areas 381 1,256 neo 275.0 pe 2G 
Direct Industrial Customers 4,202 6,165 6,247 48.7 ees 
TOTAL 9,594 16,373 17,504 82.4 6.9 
Secondary SMHCn 4 386 295 -25.7 -23.5 
TOTAL PRIMARY & SECONDARY 9,991 16,759 17,799 Jiewnl 6.2 


* Less than one million. 


** During the year 1949, H.E.P.C. purchased the physical assets of Kaministiquia 
Power Company Limited at Fort William and vicinity. 


Source: The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICAL FACILITIES, 1951 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


-Lighting Facilities- -Cooking Facilities- 
Percent 

Total No. with Percent of No. of 
Occupied Lighting Occupied With Occupted 


Dwellings Facilities Dwellings Ranges Dwellings 


1. METROPOLITAN 315,655 313, 780 99.4 162,675 Bilvet) 
Halton 12ye15 11,820 96.8 7, 4L5 60.9 
Peel 14,505 14,095 97.2 10,085 69.5 
York 288, 935 287, 865 99.6 145,145 50.2 

2. BURLINGTON 89,915 88 , 570 98.5 4b 195 49.2 
Brant 19, 845 19,050 96.0 10, 310 52.0 
Wentworth 70,070 69,520 99.2 33,885 48.4 

3. NIAGARA 56,645 55,880 98.6 26, 630 47.0 
Lincoln 2k, 300 23, 930 98.5 14,095 58.0 
Welland 32,345 31,950 98.8 12,535 38.8 

4, LAKE ERIE 18,520 We 93.3 4,605 24.9 
Haldimand 6,735 6,090 90.4 1,090 16,2 
Norfolk 115785 11,185 94.9 3,515 29.8 

5. UPPER THAMES 75,860 73,820 97.3 37,970 50nd 
Elgin 15,330 14,865 97.0 1,330 47.8 
Middlesex 4h. 090 42,920 97.3 21,610 49.0 
Oxford 16,440 16,035 97.5 9,030 54.9 

6. BORDER 19,705 78,095 98.0 36,100 HS 
Essex Die ae> 56,850 98.8 29,705 516 
Kent 22,180 21,245 95.8 6,395 28.8 

7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 20,610 19,350 93.9 7,965 38.6 
Lambton 20,610 19, 350 93.9 7,965 38.6 

8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 65,105 62,405 95.9 37, 360 Delt 
Perth Th, 70 14,060 95.4 9,190 62.3 
Waterloo 32,600 32,020 98.2 20,265 62.2 
Wellington 5 TOS 165325 91.9 7,905 WS 

9. BLUE WATER 73,825 65,015 88.1 30,295 41.0 
Bruce IES T(1fO) 10,085 85.7 3,425 29.1 
Dufferin 4,230 SEDO 83.0 1,390 32.9 
Grey 16,565 13,955 84.2 6,495 39.2 
Huron 13,870 12,240 88.2 5,965 ee (0) 
Simcoe 7,390 25,225 92.1 13,020 47.5 

10. KAWARTHA ary 59,405 91.5 32, 330 49.8 
Durham » 620 7,505 88.0 3,540 Abe at 
Ontario 23,005 21,900 95.2 13,605 BOI 
Peterborough 15,985 14,560 91.1 8,065 50.5 
Victoria 7,830 6,835 87.3 2,945 37.26 
Northumberland 9,495 8,525 89.8 4,175 44.0 

11. QUINTE 46,500 40,670 87.5 AN 555 46.4 
Frontenac 16,010 Th, 505 O12 5,970 56.0 
Hastings 19, 740 16,920 85.7 9,165 46.4 
Lennox & Addington 5,440 4,285 78.8 1,440 26.5 
Prince Edward pier) 4.870 91.7 1,980 San 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, OCCUPIED DWELLINGS WITH ELECTRICAL FACILITIES, 1951 (Cont'd. ) 


-Lighting Facilities- -Cooking Facilities- 
Percent 
Total No. with Percent of No. of 
Occupied Lighting Occupied With Occupied 


Dwellings Facilities Dwellings Ranges Dwellings 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 35,445 31,025 87.5 15,145 4o.7 
Dundas 1 295 S130 86.8 1,440 33.5 
Glengarry 4, 305 3,010 69.9 595 13.8 
Grenville 4, 845 het 86.2 HOLS Bt. 
Leeds 10,295 9,185 89.2 4,710 45.8 
Stormont 11,705 10,925 93.3 6,585 56.3 

13. OTTAWA VALLEY 93,325 85,085 91.2 57,030 61.1 
Carleton 58,500 57,140 Sipe 7,680 BI.y 
Lanark 9,675 8,240 85.2 4,055 41.9 
Prescott 29290 4,590 82.1 610 10.9 
Renfrew 15,5655 12,045 76.9 seule, 25.4 
Russell 3,825 3,070 80.3 wake) 18.6 

14. HIGHLANDS 27,650 21,815 78.9 f,230 26.2 
Haliburton 2,050 ey) 14.9 310 16.6 
Muskoka 6,860 6,030 87.9 1,985 28.9 
Nipissing 11,485 9,270 80.7 4,020 35.0 
Parry Sound Toi2DD 4,980 68.6 890 nWeINS 

15. CLAY BELT 32,145 TSS 85.1 11, 965 Syiee 
Cochrane 19,415 16, 345 Bh .2 7,465 36.4 
Timiskaming 12,730 11,010 86.5 4,500 35-3 

16. NICKEL RANGE 27,145 23,250 35.7 SENS 51.5 
Manitoulin 2, 805 1,810 5 325 11.6 
Sudbury 24, 340 21,440 88.1 13,650 56.1 

17. SAUL 1S Se 13,220 86.2 5,630 slopw 
Algoma 15,335 13,220 86.2 5,630 36.7 

18. LAKEHEAD 42,805 35,345 82.6 19, 980 46.7 
Kenora (1) 10,205 6, 960 68.2 2,970 Ae pal 
Rainy River 5,740 4,135 72.0 yy 215) 27.8 
Thunder Bay 26, 860 24,250 90.3 155 LS 57-4 

TOTAL 1,181,125 1,111,360 94.1 572,640 48.5 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951 
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ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIO, ELECTRIC POWER ON FARMS, 1951 
REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Farms with Electric Power 


No. of Farms Total Farms 
Number of Reporting (1) Number of with Electric 
Farms Electric Power Farms Power 
1. METROPOLITAN 8 it 7,432 86.7 6.7 
Halton 2,035 Ls Too S765 6 
Peel AL, eyilat 1,986 85.9 iba) 
York pe eay 3,666 86.6 3.3 
2. BURLINGTON Slight 4,463 87.0 4.0 
Brant 2,236 1, 5a By.2 Dae 
Wentworth 2,895 Zyos) 89.1 2.3 
3. NIAGARA 5,538 5,099 92.1 4.6 
Lincoln 3,503 3, 251k 93.0 2.9 
Welland 2,035 1,842 90.5 fat 
4, LAKE ERIE 6,027 52276 Sie 4.8 
Haldimand 2,370 ioaye Cies io 
Norfolk 3,657 3,349 91.6 3.0 
5. UPPER THAMES 13, 314 11,726 88.1 LOG 
Elgin 3,526 SHO oven 2.8 
Middlesex DA TATE 4,928 85.3 We5 
Oxford 4, O11 3, 136 93.1 3.4 
6. BORDER 10,629 9,459 89.0 a5) 
Essex 5,316 4, 787 90.0 Nee 
Kent 5 on 4,672 87.9 4.2 
Geno ten CEATR RIVER 4, 646 3, 048 82.8 355 
Lambton Ty, O46 3,518 Sa} 3.5 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER TL PSs 8,967 78.3 Selb 
Perth 4,357 3,598 82.6 TE 
Waterloo 2,638 2,160 81.9 2.0 
Wellington 4463 3,209 Tae9) 2.9 
9. BLUE WATER 24,528 17,339 TO.% ler 
Bruce 002 Bee Teel, S50 
Dufferin 2,132 On OSH ibatt 
Grey 65153 3,945 64.1 3.6 
Huron Sue 4 ohh a5 360 
Simcoe 5,789 4,312 ey 3.9 
10. KAWARTHA 12,716 9, 314 (ce oS 
Durham 2,283 1,654 72.4 15, 
Ontario 315 2,633 79.4 2.4 
Peterborough 2,043 Losy 63.0 ee 
Victoria 2,314 1,574 68.0 ay 
Northumberland 2,761 2,166 78.4 2.0 
11. QUINTE 9,536 6,477 67.9 5.9 
Frontenac 2,262 1, 514 66.9 1.4 
Hastings 3,600 2,068 Bien 1.9 
Lennox and Addington 2,058 1,486 72.2 see 
Prince Edward 1,616 1,409 87.2 1.3 


AeA 


Sh 


14. 


AIGA 


iS, 


Lis 


WS. 


ELECTRICITY IN ONTARIC, ELECTRIC POWER ON FARMS, 195). (Cont'd.) 
Th ee PAM 5 195). (Cont id.) 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Dundas 

Glengarry 
Grenville 

Leeds 

Stormont 


OTTAWA VALLEY 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


CLAY BELT 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


SAULT 
Algoma 


LAKEHEAD 
Kenora (2) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
Se AND COUNTIES 


Number of 


Farms 
SS es 


9,581 
1,881 
LS 
1,499 
2,380 
1,908 


12 425 
3,10 
2,170 
2,176 


149,920 


(1) One or more sources of power. 


(2) Includes Patricia Portion. 


No. of Farms 


Reporting (1) Number of 
Electric Power 


6,729 
TNGh 
1,093 
1,029 
1,807 


af 
nN 
OM 
ne) 


110,595 


Farms with Electric Power 
----- as! Per Cent, of=-- 


Total Farms 


Farms Power 
fore 6.1 
Tad, ea 
iter eye 
68.6 0.9 
15-9 1.6 
(ART aes) 
56.3 6.5 
67.2 ie) 
52.8 10 
oath Saal 
41.9 1.4 
68.6 ileal 
4O.1 eae 
Salgal Ow 
fale: 0.4 
olvee O25 
46.0 0.6 
36.0 de 
31.8 0.6 
PsP 6) 0.6 
48.4 eed 
63.0 0.5 
39.9 0.6 
56.6 0.7 
56.6 a 
Sabeil Ly J 
ps7, 0.2 
34.5 0.4 
66.1 abe ae 
(ees: 100.0 


; 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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SECTION D 


MANUFACTURING—GENERAL 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS 

PULP AND PAPER 

PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 


NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 


i 


Ta ee ae 


MANUFACTURING 


Almost one in every three members of Ontario's labour force is engaged 
in some branch of manufacturing and, in 1953, these workers produced 50 percent of all 
goods manufactured in Canada. Their salaries and wages constituted 28 percent of the 
total of all personal income, in the Province. Ontario has always been the country's 
leading producer of manufactured products. This pre-eminence has been based on many 
factors among which may be included an abundance of raw materials, strategic location 
with respect to the rest of Canada and to the United States of America, an adequate 
Supply of cheap hydro-electric power and a comprehensive net-work of water, rail, 
highway and air transportation routes. 


The agricultural, forest and mineral wealth of the Province provides 
the raw materials for a large number of Ontario industries. The food and beverage 
industry is largely dependent on Ontario farm produce including dairy products, meat, 
canning crops, grains and tobacco. The pulp and paper industry depends on the stands 
of coniferous timber in the northern regions and the non-ferrous metal products in- 
dustry utilizes the mineral wealth found in the precambrian shield. 


The postwar period has witnessed a rise in the gross value of Ontario's 
manufactures from $3.8 billion in 1946 to $8.9 billion in 1953, an increase of 136.2 
percent. This rate of growth exceeds that of any other provinge in Canada and is a 
reflection of the record amount of new investment in the manufacturing industries 
which, in the period from 1946 to 1954, reached an estimated total of $3 billion. 
The latter figure represents about one-half of all the manufacturing investment in 
Canada. 


Estimates indicate a slightly lower gross value of manufacturing 
production in 1954. In terms of 1935-39 dollars, it represents a total second only to 
that for 1953. The increase in the deflated value of Ontario's manufacturing produc- 
tion from 1946 to 1954 amounted to 36 percent. 


GROSS VALUE OF MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, 


IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS, 1946-1954 
12,000 


1,000 
10,000 
9,000 


8,000 CURRENT DOLLARS 

7000 CONSTANT (1935-1939) 
DOLLARS 

6,000 


5,000 
4000 
3,000 
2,000 


MILLIONS 
OF 
DOLLARS 
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Almost 55 percent (52.8 percent in 1946) of the value of all Ontario's 
manufactured goods emanates from the area surrounding the western end of Lake Ontario 
from Ontario County (Oshawa) to Welland County. This is one of the most highly 
industrialized areas on the North American continent. A further 10 percent of all the 
Province's manufacturing output has its origin in the Border Region (Essex and Kent 
Counties) in the southwestern tip of Ontario. 


While specialized manufacturing is characteristic of certain areas of 
the Province, the overall picture is one of wide diversification. This has lent a 
strong element of stability to the economy and has made possible the maintenance of 
a relatively steady level of employment in the manufacturing field as a whole in spite 
of temporary recessions in some sectors. 


The rate of postwar expansion has varied from Region to Region within 
the Province. In Ontario as a whole, manufacturing employment and value of production 
increased by 22.4 percent and 123.0 percent, respectively, during the period 1946 to 
1952. Five regions of Ontario recorded rates of growth considerably greater than the 
provincial average: 


Growth Growth in 
1 Paijal Value of 
Region Employment Production 
1. Nickel Range 62.0 2u7 .9 
Sudbury 
2. Kawartha 43.9 212.2 
(Oshawa - Peterborough ) 
3. Sault 62.5 170.4 
(Sault Ste. Marie) 
4. Border SO ait Iusysy 4 
(Windsor - Chatham) 
5. Burlington 2h .6 145.2 
(Hamilton - Brantford) 


Estimates for 1954 indicate that manufacturing employment in the 
Province as a whole was slightly below 1953. All Regions recorded declines with the 
exception of the Upper St. Lawrence where preliminary activity related to the 
commencement of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project together with the establish- 
ment of new industries combined to raise employment in 1954 5.2 percent above the 
previous year. There was no change in employment in the Nickel Range Region. The 
largest declines in employment over the year occurred in the Sault (-21.4 percent), 
and Border (-16.6 percent) Regions. Reduced demand for primary iron and steel and a 
lower level of motor vehicle production accounted for these declines. 


Manufacturing payrolls in 1954 in the province as a whole fell 
slightly below the 1953 level (-2.7 percent) while average weekly earnings rose by 3.2 
percent, reaching an all-time high of $64.00. 


Over the postwar period (to 1953), the leading manufacturing industries 
of Ontario made spectacular advances in terms of value of production, workers employed 
and total payrolls. In many cases, of course, this growth represented a revival in 
industries which were still, in 1946, experiencing many war-induced scarcities. The 
value of motor vehicle production over the period 1946 to 1953 increased by 329.4 
percent, motor vehicle parts by 234.9 percent, the smelting and refining of non-ferrous 
metals by 215.8 percent and primary iron and steel by 207 percent. Employment in these 
industries grew by 49.8 percent, 53.1 percent, 59.1 percent and 61.7 percent, 
respectively. 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
IN ONTARIO 


1949 1950 195i 1952 19535 1954 


GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION IJIN SELECTED LEADING 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF ONTARIO, 1946-1954 


MOTOR VEHIGLES y V&V //)/, Y/ 
ene tee Yj ~ hp Y), 235% 
SM aes ee ce ”Y), 218% 
PRIMARY V Z, Z. ~; i 


IRON & STEEL 


PULP & PAPER 


MEAT” PACKING — TL 
| RUBBER GOODS, YI’ 


PERCENTAGE O 20 40 60 80 100 120 


INCREASES 10. 3O0—SOm/O” FOC 


As might be expected in an economy as diversified as Ontario's, some 
branches of manufacturing have shown much slower rates of growth than others. For 
example, employment in 1953 was lower than in 1949* in the following main categories: 
leather products, textiles and clothing. During 1954, employment in these three 
industries recorded further declines. The agricultural implements industry, a 
component of the iron and steel category also employed fewer persons in 1953 than in 
1949. The series of tables belowillustratessome of the highlights in Ontario's 
manufacturing expansion over the postwar period. 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1920 - 1954 


Gross Gia oi ne aad 
Establish- Salaries Value of 1935-39 
Year ments Employees & Wages Production (2 Dollars 
*O00 $ *000, 000 $ *000, 000 $*000, 000 
1920 OF 11.3 295.7 362.9 1,864 895 
1929 9,348 328 5 406.6 2,020 1,633 
1939 9, 82h 318.9 378.4 1,746 Ltt3 
1946 11,42) 498.1 845.2 3 (59) Prem 
1947 11,860 537.6 1,038.0 4,903 3,019 
1948 12,118 551.6 Teulon 5,742 2,984 
19h9 12,951 557.2 1,305.5 6,104 3, 064 
1950 12,809 566.5 1,413.0 6 ,823 3,234 
1951 13,025 599-4 1,669.4 8,075 35338 
1952 1S SIE 609.7 1,844.2 O5312 3,629 
1953 13 ,400(1) 634.0 2301.5 8,868 3,876 
1954(1) - 60h .O 1,981.9 8,300 3,700 
(1) Estimates (2) Value of factory shipments have been used since 1952. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; 1954 data estimated by the Ontario 
Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, ESTIMATED NEW CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Ontario 
as a percent 

Year Ontario Canada of Canada 
1946 173 BSI Piles 
194.7 eal 539 51.4 
194.8 293 579 50.6 
19h9 ho 536 kh 8 
1950 218 503 43.3 
1951 395 793 49.8 
1952 77 973 49.0 
1953 499 969 Diese 
1954(1) 4.03 796 50.6 
1955(2) 366 816 Wh 9 


(1) Preliminary (2) Intentions 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


* Karliest year for which statistics are available on the basis of the Standard 
Industrial Classification. 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, EMPLOYEES, 1946, 1951, 1952 and 1954 


REGIONS 
Estimates 1954/1946 
196 1951 1952 1954 % Change 
1. METROPOLITAN 174,789 213 423 220,000 235,000 3h. 
2. BURLINGTON 61,641 76 ,736 76,774 70,000 13.6 
3. NIAGARA 33,342 40,865 42,528 39,000 17.0 
4, LAKE ERIE 3,474 3,643 3,623 3,000 - 13.6 
5. UPPER THAMES RIVER 24,19h 28 ,109 27 , 933 28 ,000 D5. 
6. BORDER 40,455 47,528 48,578 42,000 3.8 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 7265 8,928 9,112 9,000 23.9 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER = 41,55) yh 561 42,747 41,000 ibe 
9. BLUE WATER 15 ,287 15,496 15 463 15,000 = 1.9 
10. KAWARTHA 22,669 31,905 32,614 32,000 41.2 
11. QUINTE 13,270 15,134 15,618 15,000 13.0 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 11,113 13,050 12,303 14,000 26.0 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 19,596 19,528 19,629 21,000 [2 
14. HIGHLANDS 3,728 4,623 DT 5000 Be 
15. CLAY BELT 4,747 5,920 6,161 6,000 26.4 
16. NICKEL RANGE 6,460 VO, 125 10,464 11,000 70.3 
17. SAULT 5,567 8,756 9,045 7,000 25.7 
18. LAKEHEAD 8,969 INOS 12, 54-7 11,000 22.6 
ONTARIO 498 ,120 599,433 609,696 604 ,000 Paes 
Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, PAYROLLS, 1946, 1951, 1952 and 1954 
REGIONS 
Estimates 1954/1946 
1946 1951 1952 1954 % Change 
$*000 $*000 $*000 $000 
1. METROPOLITAN 300,345 595 ,803 665 , 549 788 , 146 162.4 
2. BURLINGTON 107,456 POL ITOT 243,213 235 ,690 119.3 
3. NIAGARA 61,023 127,542 141,388 137,213 124.9 
4. LAKE ERIE 4,802 8,098 8,865 9,28) 93.3 
5. UPPER THAMES RIVER 37,216 71,259 76,110 82,683 122.2 
6. BORDER 75 ,203 144,620 163,779 153,670 104.3 
7. ST, CLAIR RIVER 13,926 27,965 31,52h 33,726 142.2 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 64, 066 110,336 115,391 121, Ob} 88.9 
9. BLUE WATER 20,772 32,805 36,859 38 ,827 86.9 
10. KAWARTHA 38 , 087 93,522 100, 056 102,993 170.4 
11. QUINTE 19,803 36,123 41,229 42 440 114.3 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 16,304 31,992 31,605 38, 2h6 134.6 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 29,746 45 ,236 49,113 58,742 97-5 
14. HIGHLANDS 5,037 10,026 10,593 11,629 130.9 
15. CLAY BELT 9,318 18,165 19,815 19,663 111.0 
16. NICKEL RANGE 12,751 32,047 36, 928 39, 44 213.3 
17. SAULT te35 26 ,858 31,319 27,207 142.2 
18. LAKEHEAD 18,128 35,282 40,850 hO, 765 124.9 
5 


ONTARIO 845,217 1,669,387 1,844,186 1,981,910 134. 


Note: Because of rounding figures may not add to totals. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1951-1954 


Industry 


Food and beverages 

Rubber products 

Leather products 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Wood products 

Paper products 

Printing and publishing 
Iron and steel 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Electrical supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Chemical products 

Other 


TOTAL MANUFACTURING 


1953) 


70,213 
16,267 
13,580 
27,840 
38,858 
37,811 
33,189 
33,749 
120,434 
88,104 
27,419 
54,735 
174930 
2h 421 
29,880 


634,038 


1954 (2) 


71,000 
15,000 
13,000 
24 , 000 
36 ,000 
35 ,000 
34. ,000 
34, 000 
108,000 
81,000 
28 , 000 
54,000 
17,000 
2) , 000 
30,000 


60h, 000 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, PAYROLLS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1951-1954 


Industry 


Food and beverages 

Rubber products 

Leather products 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Wood products 

Paper products 

Printing and publishing 
Iron and steel 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Electrical supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Chemical products 

Other 


TOTAL MANUFAC TURING 


(1) Preliminary 


1951 
$*000 


165,908 
46 ,833 
28 , 367 
71,445 
80,496 
79,857 

106,324 
91,256 

362,391 

CLD 
82,907 

133,733 
47,742 
67,420 
Th 5135 


1,669,387 


1952 
$000 


181,321 
49,084 
30,205 
70,813 
84 , 986 
85,106 

111,523 
98 , 338 

402,148 

279,900 
88 , 922 

154,293 
49,455 
75 ,360 
82,752 


2, Bit 186 


1953") 
$ "000 


190,58} 
53,290 
32,913 
(25304 
89,447 
93 ,806 

MIE SE: 

108,277 

4.23 ,335 

330,882 
SBig a a= 

sists ue 
58,187 
82,312 
89,909 


2,014,512 


(2) Estimated on the basis of employment and payrolls indexes. 


Note: Comparable data for 1946 not available. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


54 (2) 


al 
5000 


LOS 22 
Deira) 
31,547 
65,038 
8h. 375 
88, 010 

125, O17 

117,470 

388 , 925 

304,182 

102,508 

187,640 
61,392 
85 ung 
88 , 063 


1,981,891 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO - TWENTY LEADING INDUSTRIES(1) 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1953 (PRELIMINARY ) 


Salaries Cost of Cost of 


and Fuel and Ma- 
Employees Wages Electricity terials 
No. $000 $000 $000 
Motor Vehicles 31,943 127,776 4,129 551,268 
2. Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting 
and Refining 9,712 375528 16,841 197 ,567 
3. Primary Iron and Steel ok , 383 93,900 26,143 163, 324 
4. Pulp and Paper 18 ,622 Th 971 21,681 153,553 
5 Slaughtering and 
Meat Packing 8,705 29,115 1,941 265 ,638 
6. Motor Vehicle Parts 22,107 (Mlsass 3,947 159,459 
7. Rubber Goods 16,267 53,290 3,009 93,586 
8. Aircraft and Parts 20,431 80 ,282 1,414 125338 
9. Heavy Electrical Machinery 23,723 82,805 1,848 81,189 
10. Petroleum Products 5,048 20,654 9,684 143,364 
11. Agricultural Implements 12,778 46,504 1,629 84 , 330 
12. Sheet Metal Products 10,891 35 ,674 1,640 Fb, 50L 
13. Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparations 9,488 2175155 cley éS's 15130 
14. Butter and Cheese 7,396 20,275 2,749 97,990 
15. Miscellaneous Electrical 
Apparatus 10,189 33,119 1,529 60,890 
16. Industrial Machinery 12,609 43,116 1,280 46,773 
17. Printing and Publishing 13,109 45,082 1,062 32),703 
18. Flour Mills DN 6,807 682 HOMES 
19. Bakery Products 14,728 36,554 SS 51,001 
20. Iron Castings 10,141 36,156 2 414 50,167 


(1)Ranked according to preliminary value of factory shipments. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Value of 
Factory 
Shipments 


$000 
824,581 


376,501 
350,871 
349,543 


329 ,025 
297 , 770 
PEN oe: 
233,670 
229 ,605 
193,371 
148 ,827 
137,439 


135 , 360 
135 , 327 


134 ,488 
131,693 
120,428 
119,536 
114,610 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, LEADING CENTRES 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1952 


Gross 
Value of 
Centres Establishments Employees Products 
oe thd ORS 6 TL MRICS eet i ~$*000 
1. Toronto 3,825 149,020 1,790,369 
2. Hamilton Die 59,257 781,597 
3. Windsor 330 36 ,628 646, 949 
4. Sarnia 49 8,172 198,879 
5. Kitchener 205 14,768 189 ,466 
6. London 279 15,927 180,716 
7. New Toronto 50 ieee 158,289 
8. Welland 61 9,337 EST OES 
9. Brantford 161 13,305 150,351 
10. Leaside 61 HOPS fe 137,843 
11. Sault Ste. Marie 57 8,196 136,357 
12. St. Catharines 10h TOTS 134,364 
13. Peterborough 101 9,758 122,972 
14. Niagara Falls 8h. 6,950 100,851 
15. Chatham 76 3,868 97,970 
16. Ottawa 29h 10,561 97,725 
17. Cornwall 4g 6,437 71,949 
18. Galt 99 6,637 63,849 
19. Guelph ale 5,910 58,265 
20. Fort William 69 Me pallreail Repeal 
21. Kingston We 3,819 SRE SS: 
22. Woodstock 60 3,796 49,635 
23. Port Arthur 62 coana 4h 739 
2h. Thorold 23 2,633 42, 30h 
25. Belleville 61 3,166 39,023 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCTION, 1952 


1. METROPOLITAN 


Acton 
Aurora 
Brampton 
Georgetown 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Milton 
Mimico 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Oakville 
Streetsville 
Swansea 
Toronto 
Weston 


- BURLINGTON 


Brantford 
Burlington 
Dundas 
Hamilton 
Paris 


- NIAGARA 


Beamsville 
Fort Erie 
Grimsby 
Merritton 
Niagara Falls 
Port Dalhousie 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


. LAKE ERIE 


Caledonia 
Dunnville 
Port Dover 
Simcoe 

Waterford 


. UPPER THAMES 


Ingersoll 
London 

St. Thomas 
Strathroy 
Tavistock 
Tillsonburg 
West Lorne 
Woodstock 


BORDER 
Amherstburg 
Chatham 
Dresden 
Essex 
Harrow 
Leamington 


SELECTED URBAN CENTRES 


Establishments 


No. 


Gross Value 


9,718 
Gert 
10,534 
8,691 
137, 843 
22,146 
6, 404 
6,868 
10,378 
158,289 
14,991 
7,263 
12,318 
1,790,369 
33,141 


150,351 
10, 987 
igi 

781,597 
12, 26 


1,382 
19, 914 
3,367 
30,952 
100, 851 
4,071 
134, 364 
he, 304 
157,544 


eyyleee 
9,277 
1,136 
28,781 
Lydd 


16,872 
180,716 
21,921 
3,967 
2,899 
15,263 
2,152 
49,635 


17,520 
97,970 
2,972 
3,414 
1,915 
30, 481 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCTION, (Cont'd. ) 


Te oes ee oe FE RIDA Be 
Gross Value % Change 
Establishments Employees of Production(1) Manos 
No. No. "OOO 
6. BORDER (cont'd.) 
Ridgetown 12 142 1,768 37.4 
Riverside 5 106 1,087 “5 
Tilbury 3 167 1,256 -26.3 
Wallaceburg 28 2,570 22,990 96.9 
Windsor 330 36,628 646, 949 164.1 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Forest thi 192 lgo30 -6.7 
Petrolia 12 eu 2,560 = 
Sarnia hg Oye 198,879 Legee 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Ayr t SE) 1,492 a (302 
Elmira 21 765 S73 WoL 
Elora We 293 oe 20.2 
Galt 99 6,637 63, 849 128.2 
Guelph aga 5,910 58,265 84.5 
Harriston agg 230 2,605 216.1 
Hespeler 18 1,810 14,300 55.8 
Kitchener 205 14,768 189,466 100.6 
Listowel nal 331. 2,654 =3002 
Milverton 10 ehe 1,650 (oot 
Mitchell Lil LUG, 1,999 223.8 
Mount Forest 14 246 ean) 106.7 
New Hamburg 12 286 1,943 37.6 
Preston 36 2,556 21,29 73.6 
St. Mary's 12 555 Cy Sykl 85.9 
Stratford 65 3,459 28,639 64.8 
Waterloo 59 2,506 37,904 94.1 
9. BLUE WATER 
Barrie 28 863 13,583 95.5 
Blyth 5 36 1,392 210.4 
Chesley 14 339 2,272 N71 
Clinton tla 168 Les 25.3 
Collingwood 20 1,288 10,463 182.3 
Durham 12 163 1,022 -26.9 
Exeter 8 116 1,442 35.9 
Goderich 18 627 7, 045 Sion 
Hanover eh 985 7,134 45.4 
Kincardine 1h oe 2,308 - 4.0 
Lucknow 8 48 1,429 14.9 
Meaford aly 7 3,659 106.4 
Midland 23 1,308 16,031 195-7 
Mildmay a 100 1,073 102.5 
Orangeville 12 131 Loe E26rOr 
Orillia 55 2,149 14,867 81.9 
Owen Sound 50 2,656 19,328 54.5 
Penetanguishene ae 415 2,706 Ole5 
Port Elgin if 184 1,099 4.8 
Seaforth 9 22h 1,293 -50.8 
Southampton 8 335 By Sy2ib 69.9 
Walkerton 15 402 2,411 23.6 
Wingham Alig 369 2,839 9.0 
10. KAWARTHA 
Bowmanville 18 O77 12,757 98.4 
Brighton 14 29k 3,548 106.2 
Campbellford 19 356 3,613 W165 


Cobourg 29 953 9,683 106.2 
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MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCTION, (Cont'd. 


Sneath eisbarige SSeS 1952-------------------- é¥.P 
: Gross Value 4, Change 
Establishments Employees of Production(i) 1952/1 1S 
No. No. ‘000 
10. KAWARTHA (cont'd.) 
Havelock 1 abaalinte| . 
Lindsay 36 rat eee oe 
Peterborough 101 9,758 122,972 5D eS 
Port Hope 27 1,041 11,065 80.1 
Uxbridge 12 ‘ 99 1,571 302.4 
Whitby 14 369 2,900 26.8 
11. QUINTE 
Belleville 61 166 02 eh5. 
Bloomfield 10 sei a ee 
Deseronto 6 279 1,805 195.4 
Kingston Te 3,819 51,333 38.0 
Napanee 14 OL 4,051 107.9 
Picton 16 228 1,491 43.2 
Trenton 30 aa es 16,288 42.1 
Tweed 12 7d. 1,474 168.5 
Wellington 6 170 ibraly 15.2 
12, UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Alexandria 14 247 1,466 67.5 
Brockville 41 1,288 13,077 -25 4 
Cornwall ee) 6,437 71, 949 130.1 
Gananoque 18 ' 816 T, 906 80.7 
Kemptville 10 93 1,786 7157-4 
Prescott 18 741 4,297 94.2 
Winchester 76 78 see 88.1 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Almonte 11 Ly 4437 43.7 
Arnprior 20 697 6,674 113.4 
Carleton Place 12 645 He2TT 13.8 
Eastview 22 380 9,145 138.6 
Eganville 12 113 153605 121..5 
Ottawa 29k 10,561 Cision 63.3 
Pembroke 36 1,445 12,187 The 
Perth 2h 873 9,344 62.3 
Renfrew 30 1,078 7,696 41.4 
Smith's Falls 23 922 8, 868 110.4 
14. HIGHLANDS 
Cache Bay 3 140 2,226 - 
Gravenhurst 8 252 1,916 =(at 
Huntsville iy 384 4,329 -9.5 
North Bay 31 606 5,521 80.9 
15. CLAY BELT id 
New Liskeard 16 549 5,108 83.2 
Timmins . 27 698 6,649 121.9 
16. NICKEL RANGE 
Sudbury 56 1,114 13 le = 
17. SAULT 
Sault Ste. Marie BT 8,196 136,357 174.7 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Fort William 69 4,171 58,251 86.2 
Port Arthur 62 Shall 4h, 739 ily fSentf 


(1) In 1952 the basis of collection was "Value of factory shipments" instead of 


"Gross value of products". 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


Geographical Distribution. 
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THE MOTOR VEHICLES INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Seven percent of Canada's labour force, approximately 375,000 people, 
owe their jobs either directly or indirectly to the motor vehicles industry. At May 
31st 1954, there were over 36,000 manufacturing, sales and services employees of 
motor vehicle companies.(1) A total of 31,943 men and women, with wages and salaries 
of $127,776,000, manufactured cars, trucks and buses in Ontario in 1953.(2) The 
industry draws heavily on primary producers and hundreds of feeder plants for its raw 
materials, amounting to $551.3 million in 1953. The iron and steel, textile, rubber, 
glass, leather and electrical apparatus industries are important suppliers. 


In addition, in 1953, the motor vehicle parts industry employed over 
22,000 in Ontario. In 1951, the latest date for which official figures are available, 
there were 22,000 persons engaged in motor vehicle and accessory wholesale and retail 
trade, and 15,400 sellins gasoline, lubricating oils, and greases. 


In terms of employees, wages and salaries, cost of materials used, and 
both net and gross value of the product, the motor vehicles industry is Ontario's 
leading manufacturing industry. In 1953, the most recent year for which comparative 
statistics are available, motor vehicles accounted for 9.3 percent of the gross value 
of all manufacturing in Ontario. Including motor vehicles parts, the proportion was 
12.7 percent. 


The Canadian motor vehicles industry is centralized in Ontario. Some 
trucks are built in Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia, but Ontario produced 98.7 
percent of the value of factory shipments of motor vehicles and employed 96.9 percent 
of the total engaged in the industry in 1953. ‘Twelve of the nineteen establishments 
listed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (3) as manufacturing cars, trucks or 
buses in 1953 were located in Ontario. Two Ontario factories have ceased production 
since that time. 


Within Ontario, the industry is concentrated largely in Windsor, 
Oakville, Hamilton and Oshawa. These centres are located in the Border, Metropolitan, 
Burlington and Kawartha Regions, respectively. 


The Canadian automobile industry started in 190} when the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited began to manufacture automobiles for the Canadian market 
and for export. In that year, 17 employees were paid $12,000 to help assemble 117 
cars. All the parts were ferried across the river from Detroit. In 1953, Ford of 
Canada employed an average of 25,000. Ten thousand of these were employed in wholly- 
owned subsidiaries which operate sales branches and assembly plants in South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, and India, and a manufacturing plant in Australia. 


Three years after Ford entered the field, the McLaughlin Motor Car 
Company was established at Oshawa, building automobiles powered with Buick motors. 
As well as motor cars, the McLaughlin company continued to make carriages and wagons. 
Since 1912, when the company became General Motors Corporation of Canada, Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, and Oldsmobile have been added to Buick and the manufacture of horsedrawn 
vehicles discontinued. 


Another famous carriage and wagon builder, Studebaker, began building 
motor cars at its Walkerville plant in 1909. but did not concentrate on automobiles 
to the exclusion of other vehicles until 1920. The Studebaker plant in Walkerville 
closed in 1936 and, in 1948, production was resumed at a new plant in Hamilton.- 


The Chrysler Corporation of Canada began production in 1924. This 
company recently doubled the size of its passenger-car plant at a cost of $20 million 
and by the fall of 1955 will have completed a $21 million expansion of its engine 
plant. The number of employees has increased from an average of 6,000 in 1954 to 
more than 9,000 early in 1955. ‘The decision to expand in Windsor, rather than 
decentralize its activities, has made the company very popular locally. 


(1) Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Toronto. 
(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Preliminary Statement of Marufactures 1953, 
(3) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Motor Vehicles Industry, 1953. 
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Although they have never been large producers in Canada, both Packard 
and Hudson are important names in the automobile industry. Packard motor cars were 
built in Windsor from 1931 until the plant was turned over to the government in 1941. 
In 1954 the company joined Studebaker to become Studebaker~Packard, with the head- 
quarters of its Canadian activities located at Hamilton. Hudson motor cars for the 
Canadian market have been built at Tilbury since 1932 by Chatco Steel, under an 
agreement with the parent company in Detroit. Following the amalgamation of Hudson 
with Nash in 195) this agreement was terminated and the operations of both companies 
are now concentrated at the Nash plant in Toronto. 


For various reasons many pioneer motor cars are no longer in produc- 
tion. The names of some were changed as improved designs superseded earlier models. 
Some firms lacked the funds necessary to underwrite modern production methods or lost 
interest in a project which, in its early days, seemed to promise more headaches than 
profits. Thus the automotive industry in Ontario today consists of four companies 
producing both passenger cars and trucks, one company producing passenger cars only 
and five companies engaged exclusively in the production of commercial vehicles. 


There have been four main historical phases in the manufacture of cars 
and trucks in Canada. ‘The establishment of the industry, depression, war, and the 
period from 1946 to the present are reflected in production figures compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the first twelve years after establishment of the 
industry in 1904, 135,000 motor vehicles were built. The number produced annually 
continued to rise until 1929, when the depression was reflected in annual declines of 
more than 40 percent in both 1930 and 1931. In 1933, production began to rise again, 
surpassing the 1929 high of 263,000 cars and trucks in 19}1. 


During the war, the Canadian automotive industry discontinued 
manufacturing for the civilian market and placed its facilities and personnel at the 
government's disposal. Enormous quantities of troop-carrying and supply line 
vehicles, shells, rocket tubes, aircraft parts and other munitions continued to pour 
out of automobile factories until the war was over. The ratio of cars to trucks 
manufactured, about 70:30 in the five years 1934 to 1938, changed to 5:95 in 1942. 

In the two following years, no cars at all were produced. Since 1946, cars have again 
made up the larger part of motor vehicles manufactured, and the proportion is now 
slightly above the pre-war ratio. 


Factory shipments of both cars and trucks increased from 1946 until 
1953, when they totalled 480,959. (4) Production continued to increase in the first 
four months of 1954, but declined in May. The decline continued and, by the year's 
end, only 350,152 vehicles had been produced, a drop of 27 percent from 1953. 


One reason for the decreased production is the decline in exports. 

Exports accounted for 32 percent of the industry's business in the five years before 
the war, allowing Canadian manufacturers to spread their fixed operating costs over 
a larger output than the domestic market required. Furthermore, the overseas demand 
was not subject to seasonal variations and cushioned Canadian firms against the peaks 
and dips in production which have always plagued American plants. Owing partly to 
the backlog of domestic demand, exports did not assume their former importance after 
the war, but they did make up 17.5 percent of total shipments in 1952. 


While production rose in 1953, exports declined from 79,934 in 1952 to 
45,222 in 1953, only 9.4 percent of total shipments. The decline continued in 1954 
when exports made up only 3.1 percent of total factory shipments. 


One reason for the drop in exports is the return to the United States 
of overseas markets previously taken over by Canadian manufacturers from parent firms 
because of metal scareities. Another is the development of automotive industries in 
eustomer countries as part of a dollar conservation program. 


The motor vehicles industry in Canada has the advantage of a 99 percent 
drawback on customs duties paid on imported materials and components which go into 
vehicles produced for export, and has accepted a lower profit on export units. 
However, import restrictions set up by all commonwealth countries have curtailed 


rg a ee ee a Se ee 
(4) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Motor Vehicles Industry, 1953. 
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exports. The industry in Britain has taken over part of the Canadian market in the 
sterling area. In 1939, Canada exported 58,500 motor vehicles compared to 46,500 
exported from the United Kingdom. In 1951, Canadian vehicle exports totalled 60,489, 
but U. K. exports had grown to 507,000. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN CARS AND TRUCKS TO PRINCIPAL BUYERS 


1952 195 1954 

Australia 21,965 (ques h 80k 
Brazil 17,724 1,073 1 
Mexico 9,457 7,104 25 
Union of South Africa 7,184 10,389 3,054 
Belgium 6,017 6,973 66 
Venezuela 4,402 asa ly (2 76 
Malaya Do 158 201 
Morocco S33 1,329 i 
New Zealand 1,250 12 967 
Pakistan ee OS 147 29 
Switzerland Sh1 1,453 138 
All Other Countries 7,268 5,290 1,625 

TOTAL 79, 934 45,222 10, 993 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Trade of Canada. 


Canada ranked second only to the United States as a motor vehicle 
exporter in 1939, but in 1951 the United Kingdom, the United States, France and 
Germany surpassed this country. 


While export markets have been dwindling, imports of motor vehicles 
into Canada have increased. However, imports are not an important part of domestic 
consumption. When Canadian-made cars were in short supply immediately after the war, 
some British and European cars were imported. In the peak import year, 1950, 88 ,4.92 
cars and trucks were imported, over 95 percent of them from Great Britain. Over 
percent of the 58,475 motor vehicles imported in 1953 came from the United Kingdom 
and the United States, each in about the same proportion. The export during 1954 of 
10,993 motor vehicles, valued at $11,728,367 was overshadowed by the importation of 
43,482 vehicles with a value of $75,980,902. In fact, imports from the United States, 
amounting to 22,040 vehicles valued at $55,457,596, were greater than the total of 
Canadian exports. There is a 17.5 percent tariff on motor vehicles imported from the 
U. S., while automobiles from the United Kingdom are admitted free under British 
preference agreements. 


Production within the last five years has shown a sharp seasonal 
pattern, with a peak in the early part of the year and two annual low points, in 
August and in November or December. In 1953, nearly 60 percent of the total production 
took place in the first six months of the year. An even greater imbalance occurred in 
1954. Production is high at the beginning of the year, as deliveries of new models to 
dealers are made in time for an early spring rise in the market. The year-end decline 
is a result of retooling of the assembly line for model changeover. 


Variations in the number employed in the industry have not followed 
variations in production in the last five years. This is because a large amount of 
overtime is worked during periods of high production in the early winter, and reduced 
production has been achieved partly by cutting hours of work rather than by extensive 
lay-offs. Generally, the average number employed declines sharply during the annual 
model changeover in November or December .- 


Extensive lay-offs in automobile factories in 1954 were a result of 
sharp production cuts by major manufacturers, beginning in April. About 3,500 men 
were on indefinite lay-off in the middle of June, and another 5,300 were on temporary 
lay-off for five to ten days. 
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Fluctuations in the number of hours worked per week have been common 
in the past. Partly to compensate for this characteristic of the industry, wages 
have been higher than in most manufacturing industries. Only the aircraft and parts, 
primary iron and steel, smelting and refining, and pulp and paper industries paid 
higher than the average wage of $1.71 an hour in 1953. Average weekly wages of 
hourly-rated employees in the motor vehicles industry were $69.30, compared to $58.65 
for all manufacturing in the Province. The average weekly hours in the same year 
were 40.6, compared to 40.9 hours in all manufacturing. During 1954, average weekly 
wages in the motor vehicles industry were $67.54, with an average 39.l-hour week. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MOTOR VEHICLES INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1946-53 


Gross Sell- 

Cost of Fuel Cost of ing Value of 

Average No. Total Salaries & Electricity Materials Products at 
of Employees and Wages at Works at Works Works* 
$000 $ *000 $000 $*000 
1946 21,647 43,969 1,969 135.4059 193 , 440 
1947 23 ,837 58,408 2,332 226,845 340,918 
1948 2h ,703 68 4.78 2,701 24.9, 754 298,057 
1949 27,022 76 , 684. 2,996 300, 705 Woda ioe 
1950 29,355 Oh 415 2,586 388,497 675 ,867 
1951 30,479 101, 343 2,668 469,114 742 ,896 
1952 31,102 113,607 2,781 KOT 47h (O15 355 
1953 Beye (S 132,326 4, 2n7 DSM hOs, Scere) 


* Includes Value of Parts and any other products made in auto factories. The total 
under this heading for 1952 and 1953 refers to factory shipments. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Motor Vehicles Industry, 1953. 


The industry is dominated by the "Big Three" - Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler. These companies together produced over 90 percent of the nearly 500,000 
motor vehicles made in Canada in 1953. General Motors led production, with an esti- 
mated 45 percent of the total. Ford accounted for an estimated 32 percent, Chrysler 
for about 16 percent. 


These three companies have undertaken extensive expansion programs 
recently, so that their production shares may vary in the future. General Motors in 
1953 completed a passenger car assembly plant which brought production capacity to 
1,350 vehicles a day. Combined production of the Windsor and Oakville plants of the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, is 900 passenger cars and trucks daily. The 
Chrysler Corporation is completing an expansion program which will increase production 
capacity to 512 passenger cars and 100 trucks a day. 


Of the remaining motor vehicle companies, The Studebaker Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, is the largest producer, manufacturing 10,615 units in 1953 with an 
average of 750 hourly-rated employees. Studebaker is also contemplating expansion 
from its factory in Hamilton to a site near Burlington. 


Nash Motors of Canada, Limited, began manufacturing in its Toronto plant 
in 1950. Its average working force was 287 in 1953. 


Welles Corporation Limited, Windsor; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Limited, Chatham; Fitzjohn Coach of Canada, Limited, Brantford; Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co. Ltd., Kitchener; and the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort 
William, all manufacture a small number of motor vehicles. Their operations are 
mainly confined to trucks and buses. 


The importance of the "Big Three" implies centralization of the 
industry. In the Border and Kawartha Regions, the automobile industry dominates the 
entire economy. 


The Border Region is more completely de petdetit on the automobile 
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industry than the Kawartha. More than three-fifths of the population of Windsor 
depend directly on the payrolls of Ford, Chrysler and General Motors subsidiaries, 
and perhaps another one-fifth upon supplier industries.(5) Three other, smaller 
companies manufacture trucks, buses and parts in the Region. There are thirty other 
establishments at Windsor, Chatham, Kingsville, and Harrow, making metal parts and 
accessories as their main products. 


Almost a third of the manufacturing employees in the Kawartha Region, 
and over 90 percent of those in Oshawa, work at the General Motors plant. Many of the 
products manufactured by other establishments in the city, including safety glass, 
castings, stampings, textiles and leather, are used in the fabrication of motor 
vehicles, and firms producing them are wholly or partially dependent on the automobile 
industry. Factories manufacturing parts in the Region are also situated in Uxbridge, 
Peterborough, and Ajax. 


The recent move’ of a large part of Ford's operations to the Oakville 
plant may indicate a trend away from centralization. 


The industry in Canada is, of course, closely linked to that in the 
United States. The main manufacturers now operating in this country were established 
by American parent companies. Some are now separate Canadian companies, but all still 
work closely with their American counterparts. 


Their concentration near Detroit emphasizes their dependence, as 
indicated by E.C. Row, president of Chrysler Corp. of Canada: 


The benefit of being within a few miles of the Detroit plant where engines 
and body stampings are being turned out, and being able to drive there in 
20 minutes to discuss production and supply problems with officials of the 
parent company outweighs the advantage of being closer to the market as the 
plant would be if it moved to the Toronto-Hamilton area.(6) 


Ford, similarly, followed American production of body stampings from Detroit to 
Buffalo by moving its assembly operations from Windsor to Oakville. 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada is a separate company. The General 
Motors Corporation operates four subsidiaries in Canada from its head office in 
Detroit. These include General Motors of Canada, Limited, The McKinnon Industries, 
Limited (a motor vehicle parts manufacturer), Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited, 
and General Motors Diesel, Limited. The Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, is 
wholly owned by the American company. 


In the field of design and technique of manufacture the motor vehicle 
companies are also closely allied to the American industry. The first Canadian 
establishments imported parts from their American owners to assemble in this country. 
To-day, 70 percent of the material and labour content of Ford motor vehicles is of 


Canadian origin.(7) 


Because of the relatively small volume, it is uneconomical for Canadian 
manufacturers to make certain parts in Canada or to assume independently the cost of 
research and related overhead items. All the designing is done at present in the 
United States, and Canadian firms pay only in proportion to Canadian volume. Every 
Canadian automobile manufacturer imports body panels and vehicle frames from the United 
States(7) and these make up a large part of the foreign content. The body panels are 
made from a type and width of steel which is not made in Canada, and the stamping 
process entails expensive dies and presses. 


In addition, certain materials, such as natural rubber, tin and cotton, 
are not produced in Canada. 


ea eee en ee a ap ae 


(5) W. A. Wecker, Presentation to the "Rump" of the House of Commons, by the Canadian 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, February 1953. 


(6) Financial Post, February 2Ee BO - 
(7) Rhys M. Sale, Presentation to the House of Commons, op.cit., Part Tir. 
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On the basis of an annual demand of 100,000 cars, it was estimated in 
1948(8) that the retail price of a car would increase by one third if the Canadian 
industry manufactured all its own parts. Since annual production is now between 
four and five times that assumed in the 1948 study, increased cost per car would be 
considerably less. Total American passenger car production is over twenty times as 
great as Canadian, but there are more models produced, and Some assembly line runs 
are small, as are British and European. However, the Canadian industry's efficiency 
is considered second only to that of the United States. 


All the major motor vehicles plants in Canada, as well as many parts 
plants, are now unionized. U.A.W. membership in Canada stood at 57,905 at January 1, 


1953 - 


A 10 percent excise tax (reduced from 15 percent April 5, 1955) and a 
10 percent sales tax are levied on the sale price of the automobile when manufactured 
or imported. Nine major motor vehicle manufacturers remitted a total of $137,993 ,445 
(9) in sales and excise taxes to the Federal Government in 195). The Department of 
National Revenue shows receipts of $78,200,000 in excise taxes from automobiles for 
the fiscal year 1952-53. An estimated $70 million, 11 percent of the total collected 
for Canada, was turned over in sales tax in the same period. In addition, corporation 
taxes on companies manufacturing automobiles, parts and equipment totalled 
$55,619,000, eight percent of this type of revenue from all manufacturers, in the 
1952 taxation year. 


The Provincial Government's revenue from motor vehicles depends mainly 
‘on their use. Net revenue from the Ontario tax on gasoline to cover use of highways 
by motor vehicles in the fiscal year 1953-54 was $86.2 million, while registration of 
motor vehicles accounted for revenue of $25.4 million. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY 


Directly dependent on the automotive industry for their existence are 
a number of related industries and services. Among these are the manufacturers of 
parts and accessories and those which supply the material used in their production. 
The wholesalers of motor vehicles and accessories, gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
greases are vitally concerned. Motor vehicle dealers and salesmen, retailers of 
automobile parts, tires, batteries, etc., and gasoline, are all affected by the well- 
being of the automotive industry itself. Also somewhat dependent on this industry 
are the companies which insure and finance the sale of motor vehicles. 


Related to the main industry is the motor-carrier industry, carrying 
both passengers and freight in equipment which includes buses, trucks, trailers and 
tractors. 


Most of Canada's primary and many of her secondary industries are 
necessary to the manufacture of automotive parts and accessories. The mining, 
lumbering, iron and steel, chemical, pulp and paper, textile, and glass industries 
all contribute. Many men are employed in these activities, not only directly, but 
also in making the materials and articles used in them: the fuel for heating steel 
for rolling and forging, the forging dies, the cutting and grinding tools. There 
must also be labour to supply the necessary power, transportation and other services. 
In addition, the investment in machinery and equipment must be taken into account. 


Of the carbon and alloy steel shipped by the Canadian primary iron and 
steel industries, 6.6 percent and 55.3 percent, respectively, went to the automotive 
industries. in 1953. Nearly 24 percent of the radio receiving sets produced in 
Canada during 1954 were for installation in automobiles. Electric storage batteries 
for automobile engines accounted for 76 percent of the value of factory sales of all 


I 


(8) Ronald Williams, The Financial Post, January 17, 1948. 
(9) Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Toronto. 
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types of batteries in 1954. Tires and tubes produced for motor vehicles by the 
Canadian rubber products industry in 1953 were valued at $131.7 million, 45.3 percent 
of the total gross value of production for the industry. 


In terms of employment, an estimated 375,000 people, 7 percent of the 
labour force, owe their jobs directly or indireetly to the automotive industry in 
Canada. The motor vehicles industry itself accounts for less than a tenth of this 
estimated total. A rough breakdown shows the distribution among dependent industry 
groups at the 1951 Census: 


Manufacturing: motor vehicle parts and accessories 16 ,600 
petroleum refining and products 12,700 
auto repair and garages 57,500 

Trade, Retail and Wholesale: 
motor vehicles, parts, tires, batteries, and accessories 50,300 
gas, lubricating oil, and greases 32,700 
Transportation: truck 60,600 
taxi and interurban bus and coach 30,100 
52,400 


Construction: highway, bridge and street 


Another estimated 26,000 may be added to this for employees of iron 
and steel and other metal industries, rubber, textile and glass industries, and 
finance and insurance companies serving the automotive industry. 


Considered as a separate manufacturing industry, the motor vehicle 
parts industry, as measured by gross value of products, is the sixth largest in 
Ontario. The most recent comparative statistics, for 1953, show gross value of 
products as $297.8 million, 3.4 percent of the total for all manufacturing industries. 


In 1953, 179 plants in Canada manufactured metal parts and accessories 
for motor vehicles as their chief products. One hundred and five of these were in 
Ontario. Although this represents only 58.7 percent of the plants in Canada, 95 
percent of the 23,335 persons employed and 95.5 percent of the salaries and wages 
earned in the industry were attributable to this Province. Almost 97 percent of the 
gross selling value of the goods manufactured by the industry was produced in Ontario. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Gross 
Number Average Total Cost of Selling Value 
of Nowe? of Salaries Materials of Products 
Plants Employees & Wages at Works at Works 
'000 $*000 O00 
1947 82 16, 42h 34,661 63,201 126 ,539 
1948 92 15,532 37,457 67,909 135 ,300 
19h9 97 17,191 by 153 86 , 52h 167,724 
1950 96 18,999 54,502 120, 300 222,116 
1951 on 20 , 205 62,844 139,052 OL 
1952 98 20,479 68 , 925 141,537 266 ,351 
1953 105 22,177 TT, 566 158, 52 297 , 766 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Motor Vehicle Parts Industry. 


Products made by over 100 parts establishments in Ontario include 
axles, bodies and cabs, chassis springs, spark plugs, engine parts, radiators, car 
heaters, headlights, brakes, and automobile hardware. Fifty-seven percent of the 
metal automobile parts and accessories made in Canada in 1952 came from the 172 
plants. The remainder were manufactured in factories making other commodities as 
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their chief products. Other automobile materials such as lacquers and upholstering 
are not recorded separately. 


inp LOB RS $226.7 million worth of motor vehicle parts were imported. 
Many parts imported are in a semi-finished state and go to the Canadian parts 
industry to be used as components of the final product. Except for 1.9 percent from 
the United Kingdom and 0.1 percent from other countries, all imports were from the 
United States. 


Every Canadian automobile manufacturer imports parts for its cars. 
The Canadian parts industry is protected from U. S. imports by a complicated tariff 
system. Under this system automobile parts which have been declared "made in Canada” 
are subject to a 173 percent tariff. A large number of parts not "made in Canada” 
are admitted free from the United States if the importing car maker incurs a stated 
percentage of his factory production costs in the British Commonwealth, which means, 
for practical purposes, in Canada. The required Canadian content varies according 
to the number of passenger cars produced annually. Factories producing less than 
10,000 units must have 40 percent, 10 to 20,000 units, 50 percent, and over 20,000 
units, 60 percent Canadian content in order to import American parts not "made in 
Canada" duty-free. 


Most imported truck parts which are also "made in Canada" are dutiable 
at 25 percent. If they are not declared "made in Canada" they are admitted at 17s 
percent tariff, or, if the importing manufacturer achieves the required Canadian 
content, at 7S percent. Factories producing yearly less than 10,000 trucks must have 
40 percent, and over 10,000 units, 50 percent Canadian content to take advantage of 
the reduced tariff. Forty-six percent of specified motor vehicle parts imported from 
the United States in 1952 were admitted duty free. 


Only $17 million worth of Canadian-made motor vehicle Par USA) 
percent of total Canadian production, was exported in 1953. 


The cost of materials used in the motor vehicle parts industry in 
Canada amounted to $162 .3 million in 1953, an increase of 11.4 percent over the 
previous year. In Ontario the cost of materials amounted to $158.5 million, 97.7 
percent of the total for Canada, and 53.2 percent of the gross value of products. 


An estimated 17,900 persons were employed in the Ontario motor vehicle 
parts industry in 1954. A peak in employment was reached in 1953, with an estimated 
average employment of 22,000. Seasonal fluctuation is evident in this industry. 
High employment periods occur in the early summer, with a drop to a low in November 
and December. In the automotive industry proper, high employment normally occurs in 
the spring and early summer with model change-over layoffs in the late fall. 
Following decreased employment in the former industry, employment in the parts 
industry dropped below the 1951 level in 195). 


Wages and salaries in the motor vehicle parts industries are slightly 
lower than in the motor vehicles industry. Both average hourly earnings and average 
weekly wages of hourly-rated wage earners were 8 percent lower in 1953. The 
differential had declined to about 6 percent in 1954. Labour in parts plants is 
under the jurisdiction of the United Automobile Workers (U.A.W. - C.1.0.) Union and 
agreements generally follow those made in the automobile plants. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR HOURLY-RATED EMPLOYEES 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES, ONTARIO 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Per Week Earnings Wages 

eT Pre S ee See ae 
1951 ae i 138.4 Dileenien 
1952 Noes 153.0 61.66 
1953 40.3 157.9 63 63 
1954 39.1 163.0 Gent 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Annual Review of Man-Hours and Hourly 
Earnings. 
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More than half of the Ontario metal parts and accessories plants are 
located in and around two cities - Toronto, with 30 establishments, and Windsor, with 
22. However, the largest plant in the industry, employing about 4,600 persons, is 
Situated in St. Catharines, where there are three other parts plants. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY 
ONTARIO - BY REGIONS 


Region 1945 1952 Region 1945 1952 
Metropolitan 27 34 Blue Water at 3 
Burlington 2 2 Kawartha 2 6 
Niagara 9 5 Quinte it L 
Upper Thames 3 Ti Upper St. Lawrence iL ue 
Border 16 30 Ottawa Valley ab i 
St. Clair River 1 a: ie ree 
Upper Grand River h Ki TOTAL 68 98 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Motor Vehicle Parts Industry. 


The tendency toward centralization of establishments in the Border, 
Metropolitan and Kawartha Regions, where the "Big Three" of the automobile industry 
are located, has accentuated recent unemployment problems in these areas. Other 
enterprises, in Oshawa and Windsor, manufacture products used in the fabrication of 
motor vehicles but are not included in the statistics of the parts industry. 


Sales _and Serviees 


In 1951, there were 4,030 persons engaged in the wholesaling of motor 
vehicles and accessories and 6,861 in wholesaling gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
greases in Ontario. In 1953, 61 companies, 25 of which were in Ontario, were whole- 
saling parts and accessories in Canada. Average sales per firm in Ontario in 1953 , 


were $554,564. 


At the retail level in Ontario in 1951 there were 15,66 persons 
engaged in selling motor vehicles, 8,590 in selling gasoline, lubricating oils and 
greases, and 2,30} in the sale of automobile parts, tires and batteries. The 
estimated 1954 retail sales in Ontario for motor vehicle dealers amounted to $768 .7 
million, and for garages and filling stations, $240.7 million, 37 and 43 percent, 
respectively, of the Canadian total. In 1952, there were more than 12,600 retail 
gasoline outlets in Ontario. This figure includes all retail outlets having gasoline 
pumps and licenced to sell gasoline. There were also 3,319 garages engaged in 
servicing and repairing motor vehicles, and 6,850 storage garages, parking lots, used 
car lots, etc. During 1953, 783.8 million gallons (1) of gasoline were sold in the 
Province, an increase of 88.4 million gallons over the previous year. 


ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES IN ONTARIO 
Thousands of Dollars 


% Change 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1954/1953 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 699,243 769,255 845,623 768,715 = iegat 
Garages & Filling 
Stations 212,560 223,400 240,128 240,681 Ome) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Retail Trade. 


——_—— 


(1) This figure is net sales, i.e., gross sales less sales of gasoline which is 
exempt from tax or on which tax was refunded. 
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Ontario retail sales for motor vehicles and for garage and filling 
stations were, respectively, 9.1 percent lower and 0.2 percent higher in 1954 than in 
1953. During 1954, 140,727 new passenger cars with a retail value of $361.2 million, 
and 24,951 new commercial vehicles retailing at $68.2 million, were sold in Ontario. 
During 1954, 165,678 new motor vehicles, with a retail value of $429.4 million, were 
sold in Ontario, a drop of 14.4 percent in number and 11.9 percent in value from 1953. 


Although it is not known exactly how many persons are engaged in the 
financing of motor vehicle purchases, it is interesting to note that 38.3 percent, 
63,443, of the new motor vehicles sold in Ontario during 1954 were financed to the 
amount of 26.7 percent of their total value. Eighty-six percent of these were 
passenger cars. In Canada as a whole, 40.4 percent of all new motor vehicles sold 
were financed to an amount equal to 29.6 percent of their total value. In Ontario, 
160,943, and in Canada 384,663 used car sales were financed in 1954. During 1954, 
the number of new cars financed dropped to 63,443, an 11.1 percent decline from 1953. 
The value financed declined by 6.1 percent. 


Motor transport 


The motor transport industry in Canada and in Ontario has increased 
markedly since the end of World War II, both as to the number of trucks in use and 
the variety of services which they perform. Many different types of goods are 
carried by trucks, including farm and market garden produce, raw materials, waste and 
garbage, and manufactured articles. 


About one in every five motor vehicles on the road in Ontario is a 
commercial vehicle. The Provincial Department of Highways issued licences to 5,983 
firms operating 19,673 trucks and trailers for public commercial purposes in 1953. 
The truck transportation industry in Ontario employed over 20,000 at the 1951 Census. 


According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 677 establishments 
transported 6.8 million tons of freight between cities and rural areas in Ontario in 
1951. This is estimated by the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario to be 
approximately one-third of the actual tonnage hauled. In the same year, 69 million 
tons of railway freight was carried from points in the Province. 


Over 64 million passengers were carried on intercity and rural bus 
routes in Ontario in 1951. 


The number of commercial motor vehicles registered in Ontario during 
1953 reached a total of 261,923, an increase of 7.5 percent over the previous year. 
This figure includes 3,848 motor buses, 201 trolley buses and an unkown number of 
tractors. Trailers registered totalled 80,673. 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN ONTARIO 


Passenger Commercial Other 
Cars Vehicles Vehicles Total 
1951 958 , 082 225,271 QTE) 1,205,098 
1952 1,024 ,816 243,591 23 , 346 1,291,753 
1953 Dep Slibiy/ sil 5) 261 , 923 27,021 DOOR AMO 
1954 LMS Oe 268 , 258 33, 986 1,489, 966 


Source: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Highways. 


The rapid expansion in the number of motor vehicles in Ontario, from 178 to 
1,489,966 in just fifty-two years, has been an important factor in the development 
of more and better roads. In 1953, there were 80,819 miles of road in Ontario. The 
building of new roads and the maintenance and improvement of old roads, plus the 
planning and general staff work which must precede these operations, provide 
employment for many persons. 


It may be seen that the effects of the automotive industry on the economy of 
the Province and of the country as a whole are not limited to the actual production 
of motor vehicles, but spread far out through secondary and related industries. 
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THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Ontario has been generously endowed by nature with two vital natural 
resources - wood and water - but in order to derive full benefit from these gifts, 
man had to give of his imagination, energy, courage and capital. Thus was he able 
to bring together these two resources and so make possible the large-scale production 
of cheap paper. 


It was not until the 1860's that wood was used in Canada as a basis 
for the manufacture of paper. Prior to that time almost all paper was made from 
linen and cotton rags. (A small amount of straw and of other fibres was used in the 
manufacture of board and other coarse materials.) The supply of rags was limited, 
however, and as a result of the growing demand, became very expensive. After much 
experimentation with the fibres of various plants, it was decided that spruce, 
balsam and hemlock were the most suitable for the production of paper. Today, 
approximately 9 percent of all Canadian pulp is made from wood. 


Coniferous trees, especially black spruce and balsam, are the species 
most generally used in the production of pulp. The increased use of the sulphate 
process and the manufacture of kraft paper, however, have made it possible to use 
jack pine and certain hardwood species more extensively. It is estimated that in 
1954, Ontario had 62.4 billion board feet of accessible softwood saw timber and 495 
million cords of smaller but still merchantable softwoods. 


The pulp and paper companies must obtain most of their pulpwood from 
lands leased from the Crown. In 1954, they had some 87,000 square miles of forest 
land under lease from the Provincial Government. The pulpwood taken from these 
lands, together with the small amount taken from the companies' freehold lands makes 
up about two-thirds of the pulpwood supply. The remaining third is purchased from 
farmers and others with small woodlots. In many cases such purchases provide the 
main portion of the farmer's cash income. 


A pulp and paper mill is usually located close to abundant sources _ 
of pulpwood and of water. Once established it is not easily moved. It is therefore 
of vital importance to the companies to maintain the yield of their limits. The 
Provincial Government is particularly concerned and is responsible for preventing 
the depletion of this important natural resource. 


In 1953, Ontario produced 3.3 million cords of pulpwood (one-quarter 
of the total for Canada), . valued at $92.4 million, of which some 709,000 cords, 
valued at $17.9 million, were exported. 


Water, too, played its role in the development of what is today a 
leading industry. Not only does it provide a cheap and practical means for trans- 
porting logs from the limits to the pulp mill, but vast quantities are used in the 
processes by which wood is converted into pulp, and pulp into paper. In addition, it 
is used to produce the hydro-electric power of which the industry uses so much. It 
is estimated that some 250 tons of water may be used to produce one ton of paper. 


The pulping process, either mechanical or chemical, reduces the wood 
to the cellulose fibres which make up almost half its content. The basic principle 
in paper-making is that wet cellulose fibres stick to each other as water is removed 
from them. The mechanical method reduces the logs to pulp by pressing them against 
large grindstones. More than half of all the pulp produced is of this type. In the 
chemical process, wood chips are cooked at high temperatures and under pressure in 
either an acid or an alkaline solution, thus dissolving everything but the cellulose 
fibres. The pulp yield by this method is about half the weight of the wood. 


The characteristics of chemical pulp, which contains only cellulose 
fibres, are quite different from those of mechanical pulp which has all the components 
of the original wood. Paper made from the mechanical type is weaker, tends to become 
brittle with time and is more opaque than that made from chemical pulp. It is used 
chiefly for making newsprint. The proportions are usually about 85 percent mechanical 


and 15 percent chemical. 


Wood pulp is not the only raw material used in the manufacture of 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS , ONTARTO 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Pulp and paper mills 67.20 67.63 70.09 72.32 
Other paper products* 45.45 49.72 53.26 54.97 
All paper products 58.55 61.16 63.72 65-467 
All manufacturing 51.09 56.03 58.65 59.60 


* paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Annual Review of Man-hours and 
Hourly Earnings. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the largest users of elec- 
tricity in Canada. In Ontario, in 1953, the industry consumed 3.9 billion kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. Fifty-six percent of this amount was purchased, at a 
cost of $7.1 million. This is an increase of 112.6 million kilowatt hours, and 
$563,300 over 1952. The remaining energy was generated by the industry for its own 
use. 


A large amount of fuel other than electricity is required. This is 
of importance to the coal mining and fuel oil industries, for in 1953, the Ontario 
pulp and paper industry consumed $14.6 million worth of fuel. 


The farming population is also touched by the pulp and paper industry. 
About 34 percent of all pulpwood in Canada is purchased from farmers and owners of 
small woodlots. Many farmers cut pulpwood during the winter and so add to their cash 
income. 


Other industries are also affected by the activities of the pulp and 
paper industry. For example, in 1953, the value of chemicals, pulp stones and 
similar items used in the manufacture of wood pulp, in Ontario, amounted to $15.2 
million. In that same year, over $19 million was spent in the Province, on chemicals, 
fillers, dyes, colours and other materials and supplies used in the manufacture of 
paper. An additional $8.3 million went to purchase fibre and stock other than wood. 
These included rags, waste paper, straw and flax fibre and pulp. 


From the above it may be seen that the activities of the pulp and 


paper industry are felt throughout the economy, and that the prosperity of this 
industry is of concern to all Canadians. 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER IN ONTARIO, 1953 


Quantity Value 

‘OOO tons $* 000 
Newsprint 1,298 144 , 360 
Paperboards 435 51,985 
Book and writing 170 38 ,899 
Wrapping 62 14,980 
Tissue 37 10,028 
All Other 17 3,159 
TOTAL 2,019 263,410 


Note: Totals may not add, due to rounding. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Pulp and Paper Industry, 
1953- 
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paper. The finest grades are made from cotton or linen rags. Some grades of paper 
and paperboard use a pulp which contains a large percentage of waste paper which has 
been reprocessed. Wheat, rye, oat and barley straw are used in the manufacture of 
some types of paperboard. A special type of pulp for use in making cigarette paper 
is made from flax straw. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, ONTARTO 


Average Salaries Cost of Cost of Gross Value Net Value 

Number of and Fuel and Materials of of 
Employees* Wages* Electricity Used Products** Products 

$*000 $*000 $000 $*000 $'000 

1949 16,793 D1,577 18 ,833 113,685 264 ,183 131,665 
1950 16,977 SpE scul 20, 398 121,452 299 446 157,596 
1951 18 , 348 69,105 20,980 152,196 387 ,o42 213,866 
1952 18 ,883 72,580 19,673 148 , 362 342,613 174,578 
1953 18 ,631 74,971 21,681 153,554 352,414 7s OO 


* Does not include woods workers. ** Value of Factory Shipments since 1952. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


In Ontario, pulp and paper in 1953 ranked fourth in gross value of 
production, and sixth in salaries and wages and number of employees. The gross value 
of production in the industry in Ontario was 2.9 percent higher in 1953 than it was in 
1952. 


In 1953, there were 127 pulp and paper mills in Canada, and 43 in 
Ontario. The largest Canadian-owned pulp and paper company is Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company Limited. In Ontario, it has newsprint mills at Iroquois Falls, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Fort William and Port Arthur; sulphite plants at Smooth Rock (bleached) 
and Sault Ste. Marie (unbleached); and also manufactures paper board at Sturgeon 
Falls and fine paper at Georgetown, Port Arthur and Thorold. In addition, there is 
one newsprint mill in Manitoba and one in Quebec. The company's earnings are der- 
ived largely from the sale of newsprint, about 80 percent of which is sold in the 
United States. 


The Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited is one of the more diversified 
companies in the pulp and paper group. It ranks as one of the largest producers of 
fine and specialty papers in Canada. In Ontario, the company has a plant at Cornwall, 
and a subsidiary, Alliance Paper Mills, Limited, has plants at Merritton, Georgetown 
and Toronto. 


The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company manufactures newsprint at 
Kenora and Fort Frances, and groundwood specialty papers at Fort Frances. Other 
products are made at International Falls, Minnesota. 


Employment in the pulp and paper industry in Ontario tends to fluctu- 
ate with a high in September and a low in March, with the number employed at the peak 
about seven percent greater than the number employed at the slackest period. This 
seasonality is due largely to fluctuations in the supply of pulpwood which in turn is 
caused by the effect of climatic conditions on transportation. Seasonal changes in 
demand for the products of the industry, especially building paper and paperboard also 
affect employment, but to a lesser extent. 


As of December, 1954, the average weekly wage for hourly-rated 
employees in Ontario pulp and paper mills was $73.41. This is the second highest rate 
in the Province and compares with $76.10 for aircraft and parts, and $60.42 for the 
whole of manufacturing. 
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In both volume and value of production, the manufacture of newsprint 
is the most important section of the pulp and paper industry. In Ontario, in 1953, 
it accounted for 64 percent, by volume, and 55 percent, by value, of total paper pro- 
duction in the Province that year. The value of newsprint production in 1953 was 54 
percent greater than the value recorded for 1952. 


Expansion of newsprint capacity in the United States, part of which 
is designed to make use of southern pine and north-eastern hardwood, is adding to 
American supplies of domestic newsprint. As demand is increasing rapidly, however, 
the market for Canadian newsprint in that country should continue to grow. In addi- 
tion, the constantly growing demand for newsprint in both Canada's domestic and 
overseas markets, should ensure a continual expansion of the industry in Ontario. 


The manufacture of paperboards forms the second largest division of 
Ontario's paper industry. Output of paperboards, in 1953, totalled 435,000 tons, 
(21.5 percent of total paper output in the Province that year), and had a value of 
$51,985,000 (or 20 percent of the value of all paper produced in Ontario in 1953). 
Moreover, paperboard production in Ontario in 1953, was up 6.5 percent in volume, 
and 8.4 percent in value, over 1952. 


The growth of paperboard production has been fairly steady since the 
mid-1930's, reflecting the growing use of this product for cartons and containers, 
for packing and shipping, and for various construction purposes. 


Next in importance, both in volume and value of output, is the 
manufacture of book and writing paper. Production in Ontario totalled 170,000 tons in 
1953 (up 11 percent from 1952), and was valued at $38,899,000 (an increase of nine 
percent). The output of wrapping paper (62,000 tons valued at $14,980,000) and of 
tissue paper (37,000 tons valued at $10,028,000) was also higher than in 1952. 


Wrapping paper production showed an increase of about nine percent in both volume and 


value, while tissue paper was up approximately 18 percent in both respects. 


Closely related to the pulp and paper industry are those industries 
which use paper as the raw material in their manufacturing processes. Included in 
this category are the paper box and bag industry, the roofing paper industry, and the 
manufacture of various miscellaneous paper goods. In Ontario, there were 13,630 
employees in these industries in 195c, earning almost $39 million and turning out 
products with a gross value of over $190 million. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF PAPER-USING INDUSTRIES IN ONTARIO, 1952 


No. of Average Value of Ontario Net Value 
Establish- No. of Factory as % of of 
ments Employees Shipments Canada Production 
$000 % $*000 
Paper Boxes and Bags ‘RON 6,924 93 , 422 54.3 STS To 
Roofing Paper 6 508 10,746 B57 5,770 
pie 6,199 86,139 62.3 40,317 


Miscellaneous 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


s all establishments which manufac - 


ture asphalt shingles, sidings and roll roofings, and tar and asphalt saturated felts 
and sheathings. The category, "miscellaneous paper goods industry", includes those 
establishments engaged in coating, treating or otherwise converting paper and paper- 
poard, for purposes other than paper boxes, bags and roofing paper. Amung the most 
important of these "miscellaneous" paper products are waxed paper, packaged toilet 


paper, envelopes, gummed sealing tape, paper napkins and paper towels. 


The roofing paper industry include 
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PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


' Ontario's primary iron and steel industry in 1953 was second only to 
the automobile industry in terms of employees and salaries and wages, and ranked third 
in value of factory shipments. It accounted for about four percent of the total 
employees and value of factory shipments, and around four and one-half percent of 
total salaries and wages for all manufacturing industries in the Province. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Cost of Gross Selling 
Number Average Salaries Fuel & Cost of Value 
of Number of , and Electricity Materials of Products 
Plants Employees Wages at Works at Works at Works 
$000 $*000 $'000 $'000 
1953 26 2h, 383 93, 901 22,529 162,584 352, 408(*) 
1952 2h 23,479 87,661 22,606 189,474 386, 834(*) 
1951 2h 22,670 77,428 23,779 178,221 359,410 
1950 23 19,618 59,963 19,874 123,458 259,660 
19h9 2h 18,981 56,947 16,624 112,718 226,993 
19h8 26 19,395 53,691 18,463 103,335 214,419 
1947 26 17,658 42,692 14,292 83,205 164,756 
1946 27 15,078 34,065 9,415 52, 830 114, 304 


(*) Value of factory shipments have been used since 1952. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


The primary iron and steel industry as defined by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, whose figures are used throughout this article, includes two main i 
types of establishments: 


1. Blast furnaces primarily engaged in manufacturing pig iron, blast- 
furnace ferro-alloys and castings made direct from the furnace, and 


2. Steel works and rolling mills engaged in converting pig iron, scrap 
iron and scrap steel into steel and in hot and cold rolling of steel 
into blooms, billets, rails, bars and rods. In many cases, the pro- 
cesses of conversion and rolling are performed in the same plant 
and in many establishments, the manufacturing processes are carried 
beyond the rolling stage. (1) 


Thirteen of the sixteen blast furnaces in Canada are situated in 
Ontario, where they produced 85.4 percent of the total pig iron in Canada in 1953. The 
remaining three blast furnaces are in Nova Scotia. Of the 130 steel furnaces in the 
country, the 75 in this Province produced 79.3 percent of the steel ingots and castings. 


The history of the iron and steel industry in Canada follows the history 
of general industrial conditions. For many years it struggled on in spite of the un- 
developed nature of the country. With the development of Canadian manufacturing and 
the opening of new markets through increased transportation facilities, the iron and 
steel industry established itself more firmly during the first decades of the twentieth 
century. Railway and building construction, the expansion of agriculture, and contin- 
ved manufacturing development increased the demand for iron and steel products, Im- 
migration supplied the necessary labour, and the discovery of coal and iron ore the 


raw materials. (2) 


ence nnn ne 


(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
(2) W.d.A. Donald, The Canadian Iron and Steel Industry, Houghton and Mifflin 


Company, Boston 1915, p. 18. 
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The first attempt to manufacture iron in Ontario was made in 1800 at 
Lyndhurst, in Leeds County. This and a number of later projects failed because of 
inferior ore, lack of fuel, shortage of skilled workers and managers, or expensive 
transportation. (3) Until near the end of the 19th century, Ontario still had no pig 


iron producing plants and no important rolling mills. In 1895 a blast furnace with 
a capacity of 200 tons a day was built in Hamilton, and two years later a steel plant 
was added. The project was a success from the beginning. The equipment later was 
taken over by the Steel Company of Canada. 


The Steel Company of Canada, Limited was formed in 1910 by the amal- 
gamation of the Hamilton Iron and Steel Company "and practically all the important 
hardware producing firms in Canada".(4) It thus covered the whole range of production 
from pig iron and steel ingots to finished consumer products. During its steady 
growth, it has absorbed over 50 companies and has added equipment until it now has 
nearly half the pig iron capacity and more than half the capacity of steel ingots and 
castings in Ontario. By continuing to produce light goods and to supply steel to the 
manufacturers of light consumer goods, the company has been able to maintain a high 
degree of stability. Its Hamilton plants are situated midway between coal and iron 
resources; the eighteen United States ore and coal companies in which it has an 
interest furnish a large part of its requirements, while limestone is obtained from a 
subsidiary fifty miles from Hamilton. Its largest markets are in the immediate 
vicinity. 3 ft 


The establishment of an iron and steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie in 
1897 was incidental to the production of nickel, which left a residue of superior 
alloy steel. The Algoma Iron, Nickel and Steel Company was formed by American inter- 
ests to produce iron and steel, build bridges, railway cars, locomotives and other 
heavy goods. The enterprise, dependent on the needs of a new and expanding economy, 
began auspiciously. However, as a result of over-capitalization, technical mistakes 
in the early years, and over-specialization of production, the company went through 
several bankruptcies and financial reorganizations before it attained its present 
prosperity. Since 1909 the company has been largely controlled by British and Canad- 
ian capital. In December, 1934, it was incorporated as the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited. ; 


This company imports coking coal from its own mines in West Virginia 
and limestone from its deposits in Michigan. It owns and operates ore properties in 
the Sault area and is near Lake Superior iron ore reserves. The oil boom and western 
economic expansion have placed it in a strategic geographical position and recent 
broadening of production has lessened the risk of over-specialization. In 1954, the 
Algoma Steel Corporation employed about 5,000 persons. 


Of the eighteen active firms listed in the primary iron and steel in- 
dustry in Ontario in 1953, only three, the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, the Steel Company of Canada, Limited and Dominion Foundries and Steel, 
Limited, Hamilton, produce both pig iron and steel ingots and castings. These three 
also manufacture hot-rolled iron and steel. The other establishments rely for pig 
iron on those listed above, plus the Canadian Furnace Company, a subsidiary of Algoma 
in Port Colborne, Dominion Iron and Steel, Limited in Nova Scotia, or foreign imports, 
which made up 1.0 percent of the apparent Canadian supply of pig iron in 1953. 


The most important raw materials used in making pig iron are, in order 
of weight: air, iron ore, coke, limestone and scrap. The raw materials are processed 
in blast furnaces, These have increased in size from the oversized fireplaces of a 
century ago to present day giants (100 feet high and 28 feet across), as a result of 
efforts to supply the increasing demand at the lowest possible cost to the producer. 


(3) ibid. p. 49-55. 
(4) Industrial Canada, vol. XI, p. 331 in ibid, p. 2h9. 
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RAW MATERTALS FOR A MODERN BLAST FURNACE 


Tons Tons 
per Day per Minute 
Solids charged at the top 
Iron ore and ore bearing materials 
such as scrap and sinter 2,880 
Fuel-coke 1,370 
Flux-limestone and dolomite 610 
TOTAL 4, 860 Bed 
Air at the bottom 5,050 3-5 
PRODUCT tapped at the bottom 1,440 1.0 
Slag 860 0.6 
Gas produced at the top 7,500 ory) 


Note: Raw materials and products do not balance as figures are only approxima - 
tions. 
Source:The ABC of Steelmaking, Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 1950. 


Of the 16 blast furnaces in this country, only three, all in Ontario, 
have capacities approximately the same as the ‘example given in the table above. There 
has been a great increase in the size of blast furnaces since 1922, when Algoma's 
four furnaces, for example, had a combined daily capacity of only 1,450 tons of iron, 
compared to its present annual capacity of 1.5 million tons for 6 furnaces. Even then, 
the very small furnaces in Parry Sound, Midland and Deseronto with daily capacities of 
60-120 tons apparently could not compete with larger, more efficient units. Blast 
furnaces are efficient to the extent that they do their work in a predictable fashion, 
making the best use of labour and wasting very little iron. They are more wasteful of 
coke, since modern furnaces are too large to make the best use of this material. 


The process of reducing ore to iron is difficult to analyse because of 
the bulk of materials involved and the great heat (2,500-3,000 F in the hottest zone 
of the furnace). However, the basic process seems to be as follows: the coke provides 
the heat required for the reactions. Carbon dioxide, formed as a result of the burn- 
ing, combines with the hot coke to form carbon monoxide which, in turn, combines with 
the oxygen in the hematite ore to form pure iron and more carbon dioxide. Air is pump- 
ed under pressure (15-30 pounds per square inch) through great furnaces which heat it 
to 1,000-1,500 F and is then delivered to the blast furnace. 


There are many minerals containing iron, but interest is confined to 
a few. Hematite is the mineral from which most of the world's iron comes. Magnetite, 
the only magnetic iron ore, is less commonly used. Both ores contain about 70 percent 
iron, a higher proportion than other minerals such as limonite, siderate (mined by 
Algoma), pyrites, etc. Ore comes in many physical forms ranging from soft, claylike 
particles, to hard, dense rock. Other minerals, including useless ones (water) or 
harmful ones (sulphur) may be mixed with ore, so that treatment or peneficiating, is 
necessary before any smelting is done. As a result of the varying quality of ore from 
different mines, furnace operators buy and mix several different grades. This, in 
part, accounts for the export of Ontario ore to the United States and the manufacture 
of most of Ontario's steel from American ore. 


Coke seems to be relatively the scarcest of the major ingredients. 
While there are large reserves of coal on most of the continents, Africa and South 
America excepted, coal suitable for metallurgical purposes is not so common. The coke 
produced must not only be reasonably pure chemically, but strong physically to hold 
up the great weight of ore and limestone. Other fuels have been used: charcoal was 
used in American furnaces until about 1855, and is still used in a few South American 
furnaces; anthracite and rew bituminous coal have also been used. However, for large 
scale production coke remains the best and cheapest fuel. 


Most of the 4,430,942 tons of coke used in Canada in 1953 was produced 
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a ats country, but imports, 323,716 tons, and exports, 162,631 tons, nearly all to 
i Fe Ontario, were also important. Domestic blast furnaces used about 63 percent 
of the coke supply. About three-quarters of the coking coal is imported. 


: Alternative smelting processes using low shaft furnaces (the low shaft 
means a light load of ore which low grade coke can support) and electricity or oil 
seem to be more the product of necessity than of advancing technology. 


Limestone causes fusion of the 'gangue', or worthless material in the 
ore, which would otherwise clog up the furnaces. Sulphur found in the ore and coke 
would readily combine with the liquid iron, making a weak and brittle metal, except 
that the lime is more ‘attractive' to it. 


In 1953, Canadian blast furnaces used about 3 percent of the industry's 
scrap. Most of it went into steel furnaces and foundries. 


‘A large part, 41.4 percent, of the scrap used came from the companies’ 
internal operations, the rest being purchased. Scrap iron and steel made up 47.5 
percent of the value of materials used in steel furnaces. 


The primary mills use a great deal of gas to heat the air going into 
blast furnaces, to heat steel ingots, run steam engines, etc. Some of this gas comes 
from coke ovens and some from blast furnace tops. There is also a small chemical 
industry based on coke-oven by-products but no definite percentage of this production 
can be listed as originating with the iron and steel industry. 


In Canada in 1953, most of the pig iron and scrap went into 46 open 
hearth furnaces (31 were in Ontario), two converters in Ontario and 82 electric fur- 
naces (44 in Ontario). Eighty-six percent of the steel capacity came from the open 
hearth furnaces. Pig iron contains carbon, silicon, and phosphorus in large enough 
quantities to make it brittle. Most of these are removed in the open hearth by com- 
bination with oxygen. The old-fashioned Bessemer converter did this by blowing air 
through the liquid metal but nitrogen in the air effected steel adversely. The open 
hearth furnace uses about 300 pounds of iron ore, which contains considerable oxygen, 
to the ton of steel. As in blast furnaces, the gangue in the ore causes trouble. 
Dofasco, in Hamilton, has recently introduced a method of forcing oxygen under press- 
ure into the steel furnaces. This is slightly reminiscent of the Bessemer converter 
but the process is much more easily controlled. Company engineers claim that the 
energy used in making oxygen is about one-quarter of that used in smelting and refin- 
ing steel by the open hearth method. Various materials are charged to steel furnaces 
including limestone, fluorspar and manganese. Very small amounts of alloy metals, 
chrome, tungsten, nickel, etc., are also added. 


Production of pig iron and steel ingots and castings have shown a 
steady and almost parallel increase since 1932. The rise during the war was followed 
by a decline in 1946. However, with expansion programs in all the main plants, pro- 
duction of pig iron and of steel in 1953 increased 53 percent and 32 percent, respect- 
ively, above the 1942 wartime peak. The steel companies were operating at between 95 
and 100 percent capacity in 1953 to achieve this production. Production declined 
again in 1954. Pig iron production was 26.5 percent lower and steel ingots and cast- 
ings 22.4 percent lower than in 1953. 


The decline in pig iron production is explained by the fact that 87 
percent of the total consumed in Canada in 1953 went into steel ingots and castings. 
Another eight percent went to make iron castings. The remainder is used in the pro- 
duction of machinery, agricultural implements, boilers, motor vehicles and parts, 
railway rolling stock, heating and cooking apparatus, etc. Exports of pig iron made 
up 11.5 percent of Canadian production in 1953, but only 9.2 percent in 1954. 


Although exports of primary iron and steel shapes other than pig iron, 
are well below the 1953 level, showing a drop of 78.2 percent in 1954, they make up 
too small a portion of total production to account for the overall decline. In 1953, 
these exports made up 6.3 percent of Canadian production, less pig iron. The propor- 


tion declined to 1.8 percent in 1954. 


The reason for the drop in steel production lies rather in domestic 


consumption. Average monthly domestic shipments of primary iron and steel shapes in 
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oe fell 18.8 percent from 257,100 tons in 1953 to 208,700 tons in 1954. Domestic 
ipments , with exports and tonnage shipped to producers' own works for further pro- 
cessing, make up cotal shipments of iron and steel shapes. 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL SHAPES 
TO DOMESTIC CONSUMING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Average 1953 1954 

1949-1952 : 

L q 7 

Automotive industries tack 9.4 5.6 
Agricultural implements 4.8 3.4 3.0 
Building construction Sc mes te LEAL 
Containers 9.3 8.8 10.9 
Merchant trade products 13.6 16 13.9 
Railway operating ey 1340 12.3 
Railway cars and locomotives 54 6.7 4.8 
Wholesalers and warehouses 11.9 Ta 14.0 
Miscellaneous* LOT 18.7 21.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Includes machinery and tools, mining and lumbering, national defence, pressing, 
forming and stamping, works and utilities and shipbuilding, all of which have been 
relatively stable in the period shown. 


Source of original figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Canadian Statist- 
ical Review. 


Among those whose consumption has declined, the automotive and agric- 
ultural implements industries themselves suffered production cutbacks in 1954. Build- 
ing construction remained high, but the rate was sustained mostly by residential 
construction. The value of contracts awarded for industrial construction, which uses 
more steel than residential, declined to $170 million in 1954, 26.5 percent below the 
value of 1953. Recovery of the high level of steel production depends on improvement 
in these consuming industries. Production of steel ingots and steel castings during 
January, 1955 totalled 316,900 net tons compared with 298,900 tons in January, 1954. 
Pig iron production however, was down over the same period. 


Of all the many industries which rely on adequate and continuing 
supplies of iron and steel to remain in existence, probably the most dependent is the 
pridge building and structural steel industry which in 1952 paid 82.3 percent of all 
its material costs for the purchase of various forms of iron and steel. Nearly 11,000 
persons throughout Canada, including 5,000 in Ontario, were employed by this industry. 
The iron castings industry spent 80.0 percent of all its outlay for materials to buy 
iron and steel. This industry employed 16,000 people in Canada, 10,000 of whom were 
in Ontario. The largest user is the transportation equipment industry which in 1952 
spent more than $104 million for iron and steel forms. More than 146,000 persons 
were employed in this industry which includes motor vehicles and parts, aircraft and 


parts, railway rolling stock, shipbuilding etc. 


Over 300,000 persons who in 1952 earned more than one billion dollars, 
were employed in the major iron-and steel-using industries in Canada. 


Canada's total requirements of iron and steel are only partially met 
py domestic production. In 1953, 1.4 million tons of primary iron and steel were 
imported, 20 percent of total Canadian consumption. One million tons came from the 
United States. Imports, which were over 1.6 miliion tons in 1951 and 1952, have 
declined in the last two years and during the first 11 months of 1954 were 17.6 per- 
cent lower than in the same period of the previous year. ‘Some primary forms of iron 
and steel are not manufactured in Canada and must be imported. 
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SPECIFIED IRON AND STEEL-USING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1952 
(1953 figures, where available, shown below 1952 figures) 


Cost of Iron Percent of Average No. Salaries 
& Steel Used Total Materials Used of Employees & Wages 
"000 g $000 
Bridge Building & 

Construction 51,109 82.3 10,824 37,419 
(54,257) (84.5) (11,243) (4.2,534) 
Iron Castings 61, 44-7 "GES D5 93 7 51,142 
(54,529) (78.9) (15,346) (52,986) 
Boilers & Plate Work 24,927 69.2 8,159 28, 269 
(25,162) (6725) ( 8,958) (32,481) 

Agricultural Imple- 
ments 4h 505 4O.5 18,046 62, 42h 
(34,562) (38.3) (14,161) (50,302) 
Machinery 35, 318 Daa 34,651 110, 982 
Electrical Apparatus 41,469 1352 69,200 217 505 
(42,506) (11.1) (76,856) (250,647) 
Transportation Equip. 104,831 10.4 146, 360 473,118 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Employment in the industry has fallen with the drop in production. It 
is estimated that in Ontario during 1954, slightly over 20,000 persons were employed 
in the industry, a drop of 16.5 percent from the peak of 24,380 during 1953. Average 
employment in the industry had increased steadily to this maximum from 1950. However, 
it did not recover from the usual slight end-of-the-year decline in 1953, and contin- 
ued to decrease throughout 195). 


The average hourly earnings of wage-earners in the industry were higher 
than for any of the major industrial groups in the Province in 1953, and were exceeded 
only by those of employees in the aircraft and parts and smelting and refining indus- 
tries, during 1954. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE EBARNERS IN ONTARIO 


All Manu- 
Average: 1951 1952 LSS: 1954 facturing 1954 
Hours per week 40.9 40.9 40.2 39.6 40.3 
Hourly earnings ¢ 149.1 Ge! Usa Datifeet 148.1 
Weekly wages $ 60.98 68.34 71.03 OSE 59.60 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, 
Annual Review, 1951-1954. 


Some seasonality in employment is evident in the industry. High em- 
ployment occurs in the late summer, and low in February and March, with a range of about 
five percent between the peaks. 


The industry is highly unionized. The United Steelworkers of America, 
a Canadian Congress of Labour affiliate, is active in the primary iron and steel in- 
dustry as well as in steel fabricators, foundries, shipyards and mines. Canadian 
membership in the union was 70,000 in September, 1954, of which 50,000 were in Ontario. 
Nearly 30 percent of the Ontario membership, 14,000, was in primary iron and steel 
plants. 


Total new investment in the primary iron and steel industry in Canada 
rose sharply during 1951 and 1952, following a long period with relatively little 
expansion. In 1951, new investment was 146 percent higher than the average of the 
previous three years, and in 1952 was 32 percent higher than in 1951. Preliminary 
estimates for 1953, ($91.5 million) however, indicate a drop of 17 percent from the 
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previous year. Capital investment in construction and machinery made up 66 percent 
of the total in 1952 and 60 percent in 1951 compared with 36 percent of the total 
during 1948 to 1950, during which time expenditures on repair and maintenance compris- 
ed the largest part of new investment. Estimates for 1953 show a slight reversal of 
trend, with 53.5 percent of new investment going towards capital expenditures, and 
46.5 percent to repair and maintenance. The decrease in investment in the primary 
iron and steel industry is also seen in Ontario, where steel furnace capacity increas- 
ed only 3.6 percent during 1953 compared with 29.1 percent in the previous year. 


To increase the availability of basic steel during and after the war, 
the federal government passed money votes "To provide for Production and Transporta- 
tion Subsidies on Steel and Iron under such terms as may be approved by the Governor- 
in-Council'. Federal government expenditures in this connection from 1947-48 to 1950- 
51 are shown below: 


FISCAL YEAR EXPENDITURE 
1947 - 48 7,950, 284 
1948 - 4g 7,062,390 
1949 - 50 4,662,252 
1950 - 51 1,514,398 


Source: Queen's Printer, Ottawa; Public Accounts of Canada. 


Of the amounts shown above, 29 percent went to the Steel Company of 
Canada, 10 percent to Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, 2.5 percent to Atlas Steel, 
Hamilton, and 2.1 percent to Algoma Steel, 


The three major Ontario companies, Stelco, Algoma and Dofasco, had an 
annual capacity in 1953 of 3,449,000 net tons, 92 percent of the capacity of steel 
furnaces in the Province, and 69 percent of the capacity of the whole country. The 
dominance of these companies which initiated the steel making process is reflected in 
the centralization of the industry in the Province. More than one-half of the labour 
force in Ontario's primary iron and steel industry at the 1951 Census was in Hamilton, 
employed by the Steel Company of Canada, Dominion Foundries and Steel, and the four 
smaller steel processing establishments in the city. Another fifth was employed at 
the Algoma Steel Corporation and the Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited 
at Sault Ste. Marie. Forty percent of this city's labour force was employed by these 
companies in 1951. Two establishments are located in Welland, two in Orillia, and one 
each in Owen Sound, Kitchener and Guelph. In addition, the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited has eighteen steel furnaces in Windsor with a capacity of nearly 
100,000 net tons per year. 


The location of primary iron and steel industries is influenced, of 
course, by the availability of ore and other raw materials, power, transportation and 
markets. The major companies have the advantage of water transport for both the pro- 
duct and raw materials. Most of the transport of iron ore, coke and limestone is by 
lake freighter. Rail transport of iron ore is used between the Steep Rock mines at 
Atikokan and the lakehead, where it is loaded on board ship. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 
AND ITS RAW MATERTALS IN CANADA, 1953. 


Bey RATL | ------ ised S HI P------ 
estimated 
‘OOO tons ‘OOO tons 
Coast- For For 

Total wise Export Import 
Iron ore 2, B44 10,213 921 4,907 4, 385 
Iron and steel scrap n.a. 369 7 322 39 
Limestone n.a. 699 ( 109 583 
Primary iron and steel 818 546 104 367 7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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The iron and steel producers appear to have specialized according to 
the proximity of the market. The Algoma Company, dominating the market for Western 
Canada, concentrates on heavy capital goods, particularly rails. This company is now 
producing materials for equipment to transport crude oil from the west. From its 
formation, the Steel Company of Canada has allocated a large part of its production 
to lighter goods for consumption in Central Canada. 


In spite of the pre-war difficulties in establishing the iron and 
steel industry, it is now an integral part of the Canadian economy. The expansion 
program of the last few years, bringing capacity of blast furnaces to 3.9 million and 
of steel furnaces to 5 million tons a year, has provided the facilities for producing 
a much larger proportion of the present needs of Canadian manufacturing, although 
there are some steel shapes not yet made for the limited domestic market. Further 
expansion will be affected by the enormous cost of building coke ovens, blast and 
smelting furnaces and steel rolling mills, the availability of ore and coal, (a prob- 
lem of the U.S. industry not yet felt in Canada), and changes in the market. The 
partial replacement of steel by other products is possible. Light metal alloys such 
as aluminum or plastics, may eventually take the place of cold rolled steel for some 
purposes. The process of replacement is,however, gradual and new uses, such as high 
tensile steel wires in prestressed concrete, may limit the effect of substitutes. 


THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Slaughtering and meat packing was Ontario's fifth industry in terms 
of value of factory shipments in 1953. The large gross value of the product, ranking 
close behind pulp and paper and primary iron and steel, is due, however, to the high 
cost of materials rather than to value added during the manufacturing process. Cost 
of materials made up 81 percent of the gross value of the finished product, while 
salaries and wages and cost of fuel and electricity came to only nine percent and one 
percent, respectively. This is fairly typical of the foods and beverages industries as 
a whole, in which cost of materials, labour costs, and fuel and electricity accounted 
for 63 percent, 14 percent and 1 percent of the gross value, compared to 51 percent, 
23 percent and 2 percent for all Ontario manufacturing. The major part of the value 
of raw materials used is, of course, made up of livestock slaughtered. In 1953, the 
proportion was 73 percent. 


The industry includes abattoirs and meat packing plants. Important 
products are fresh meats, cured and smoked meats, animal oils and fats, sausages and 
sausage casings. The industry also includes poultry dressing, packing and canning. (1) 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE SLAUGHTERING 
AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Gross 
Salaries Coston Value of 
Employees & Wages Materials Production* 

$ "000 “T$7000-—— SE O6O. 

1953 8,706 Boye Ma 263 , 89 327 , 326 
y= Brak ZS TMS 272,940 340,734 
1951 8,073 2h ,186 301 , 088 355,624 
1950 7,878 Bl Oe) 2h8 , 283 292,709 
1949 7,907 20,149 2el Do 265 ,292 
1947 7,661 16,709 157,492 186 ,481 
1945 T 474 13,517 133 ,447 a5 3,050 


(*) Value of factory shipments used since 1952 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
Industries, 1953. 2 


a 
(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
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The industry really began in Ontario in 1854, when William Davies 
established a packing house in Toronto. No slaughtering was done on the premises. 
Hogs were brought in dressed from the country during the cold weather, defrosted and 
salted down.(2) Before this, livestock was slaughtered on the farms or by a local 
butcher and sold, in season, in nearby towns for immediate consumption or storing by 
the individual buyer. 


Several events in the next 50 years encouraged the firm establishment 
of the industry in Ontario. During the American Civil War, men were withdrawn from 
agriculture in the United States, and at the same time demand for meat to feed the 
army was created. As demand from the United States declined, a market began to 
develop in Great Britain. The opening of the west by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1885 and the subsequent production in the Prairie Provinces of a better grade of grain 
at lower prices, encouraged the diversification of farming and relatively more 
dependence on livestock in the, east. 


The fresh beef trade was established between 1900 and 1914. The 
industry expanded during 191-18 to replace sources of supply made inaccessible by the 
war. It suffered from overdevelopment following the first World War and other periods 
of abnormal demand in 1928-29 and 1942-45. The value of production in Ontario, 
deflated by the General Wholesale Price Index, showed a decline of four percent from 
1945 to 1947, a steady rise from 1948 to 1952 of 16 percent, and a decline in 1953 of 
one percent. 


The 61 slaughtering and meat packing establishments in Ontario in 1953 
produced 39 percent of the industry's total value of factory shipments in Canada. 
Quebec, Alberta and Manitoba followed in that order. Only a small number of these 
establishments is engaged in all phases of the industry. Some are only fat rendering 
stations; some, retail or wholesale establishments which have a licence for the small 
amount of slaughtering they do. On the other hand, there also exist constantly 
changing numbers of small, uninspected slaughter houses for which statistics are not 
available. At the present time, slaughtering done in these establishments is 
negligible. 


Twenty-eight percent of the factory value of products sold is from 
fresh and frozen beef, 15 percent from fresh and fozen pork, while by-products make 
up 20 percent of the total. 


As storage and preservation facilities have become more elaborate, 
large enterprises with centralized operations extending into the purchasing, 
processing, storage and marketing phases of the industry have replaced local butchers 
who had close contact with raw supplies and a custom clientele. In Ontario nearly 
half the establishments, 30 in 1953, were incorporated companies. Twenty-nine of the 
companies had an annual production value of over one million dollars. Two were 
cooperative associations, and the remainder of the 61 were operated by individuals 


and partnerships. 


In Canada, in the 1952 taxation year, 89 meat packing companies, with 
combined assets in land and buildings of $107 million, reported a profit of $14 
million. Seventy-three of these companies reported a profit, and 16 a loss.(3) 


Centralization is also encouraged by the concentration on by-products 
in the industry. Profits depend partly on use of the entire animal. The "dress-off" 
on beef, for instance, is about 45 to 50 percent. That is, from a 1,000 pound steer 
only 450 to 550 pounds of edible meat is realized from the carcass. More efficient 
use of the hide, inedible parts, fancy meats and other by-products can be made by 
large operators. The activities of the larger firms also include the processing of 
other foods, and fertilizer and soap manufacturing. 


Sn OLS eee a ee oe ee ee oe 
(2) The Story of Our Products, Canada Packers Limited, Jackson Press, Kingston, 1943. 
(3) Department of National Revenue, Taxation Division, Ottawa; Taxation Statistics, 
195k. 
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Dependent industries comprise the sausage and sausage casing industry 
and the animal oils and fats industry. Thirty-six Ontario establishments with 667 
employees produced $9.3 million worth of sausages and sausage casings, exclusive of 
those made in the industry proper, in 1953. Factory shipments by the animal oils and 
fats industry amounted to $3.4 million for Canada, with nine of fifteen establishments 
Operating in Ontario. In addition, the soap industry obtains about ten percent of 
its materials, by value, from by-products of slaughtering, and the fertilizer industry 
is also partially dependent. 


One of the complicating factors of the industry is its seasonality, 
which, however, has become less marked over the last few decades. Cattle slaughtered 
in inspected establishments in the years from 1949 to 1952 showed a seasonal range of 
37 percent, with two high points, around May and October, and a low point at the 
beginning of the year. Hogs slaughtered show a seasonal range of 47 percent. ‘They 
also have two high points, in May and November. Slaughterings of sheep and lambs are 
much more highly seasonal, but they make up a less important proportion of the total. 


The amount of meat in cold storage and packers and wholesale warehouses 
in Ontario also fluctuates seasonally. In general, it follows by a month or two the 
pattern for slaughterings, with a wider seasonal range. Seasonality in the industry 
depends on consumer demand as well as on livestock production. 


Labour costs are low compared to the value of products in slaughtering 
and meat packing. Six Ontario establishments, only, employed over 300, and over half 
employed fewer than 20, in 1953. Although the industry in Ontario accounted for 23.5 
percent of the value of factory shipments of the food and beverages industry in 1953, 
the 8,706 employees represented only 12 percent of the total labour force in that 
industry group. 


Employment rose steadily from 1949 until the beginning of 1953, and 
then remained relatively constant to the end of 1954. There is a seasonal range in 
employment, with high average employment in the late summer and low in the late 


winter. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN ONTARIO 


Men ePe OR ON DEUNCm nS All Manu - 
facturing 
Ie ope ODS 1954 1954 
Average: 
Hours per week Mth vere al 41.3 Wik 0.3 
Hourly earnings ¢ 125.9 ISO BAL 12.3 146.2 148.0 
Weekly wages $ 52.50 57.30 58.77 60.53 59.60 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, 
Annual Review, 1945-53; and 195. 


Average hourly earnings of the 5,974 reported() wage earners in the 
industry for 1954, were slightly lower than for all manufacturing in the Province, 
although weekly wages, because of the longer average work week, were a little higher. 
In the larger plants the division of labour, which implies the use of semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour, is worked out in great detail. About 30 operations are involved in 
the slaughter of cattle in large packing house procedure, exclusive of housing and 
storing. These are all manual jobs. 


The United Packinghouse Workers of America, C.1.0. - C.C.lL., has a 
membership of about five thousand in eight large meat packing plants in Ontario, and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, A.F.L.-T.L.C., 
have less than a thousand members. The Packinghouse Workers have had a master 


(4) This represents the number of wage-earners in reporting firms only; it does not 
represent total wage-earners. 
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agreement with the "Big Three," Canada Packers Limited, Burns and Company Limited and 
Swift Canadian Company, Limited since 1946. Wages vary to some extent from plant to 
plant among these companies in Canada, and even within the Province. Agreements with 
the smaller meat packers usually follow the lead of the "Big Three", 


A guaranteed minimum of 36 hours work per week, exclusive of overtime, 
has resulted in a more uniform spread of work hours and of buying operations. 


From its beginning a century ago, the industry has become an important 
processor in its own right, and has extended its influence into many phases of 
agriculture in Ontario and to the eating habits of the public. 


Forty-six percent of the farm cash income earned in Ontario in 1954 
was derived from the sale of livestock and poultry. Over one-third of the beef cattle 
and swine on farms in 1953 and over one-half in 1954 was in the Upper Grand River, 
Blue Water and Kawartha Regions, surrounding the Metropolitan Region. 


One function of livestock in the agricultural economy is to utilize 
feed resources for a high return. The principal grain used for Ontario feeders is 
oats. Of the value of oats grown in the Province in 1954, 35-5 percent came from the 
Upper Grand River, Blue Water and Upper Thames Regions. The same proportion of the 
value of hay grown came from these Regions and -the Kawartha Region. 


There are several alternative ways of marketing livestock. An increas- 
ingly important means is by sale direct to the large packing plants. About half the 
cattle and 80 to 90 percent of the hogs are now sold by the farmer to the packing 
plant. 


Others are sold by auction at the public stockyards operated in Toronto 
by the Ontario Government and at community sales barns licenced and inspected by the 
Provincial Government. These privately operated establishments usually hold auctions 
one day a week. There are fifty sales barns throughout Ontario, 21 of them in the 
Blue Water, Upper Grand River, Upper Thames and Kawartha Regions. 


There are also some direct sales to local butchers for slaughter. The 
proportion sold in this way fluctuates. 


In spite of the large, though varying, export trade, livestock 
production, slaughtering and meat packing have been aimed at providing meat for 
domestic consumption. About one-fifth of all urban consumer income that was spent on 
food in 1953 went toward buying meat. The demand for meat in relation to price is 
relatively inelastic. It is a staple in the Canadian diet, and there is no important 
substitute for it. There is more variation in demand, however, at the consumer level 
than at the processing level, as the packing plants must maintain operations at an 
optimum. Retail meat markets in Ontario sold $57 million worth of meat in 195k. 

This does not include a large amount sold by grocery and combination and department 
stores. 


Exports of the products of slaughtering and meat packing, $66 million 
in 1953, made up eight percent of the total value of factory shipments in Canada. 
This represents a steady decline from 37 percent in 1944, when the United Kingdom 
imported $95 million worth of bacon and $37 million of beef and veal. U-K. purchases 
of Canadian pork products are negligible at present, and only 28.5 percent of the 
beef and veal exported in 1953 went to that country, compared with 56.9 percent to 
the United States. The U.S. took nearly 83 percent of the beef and veal, pork, bacon 
and ham, which make up 69 percent of total exports of the industry. 


Imports amounted to $52 million, six percent of the value of factory 
shipments, in 1953, a little lower than the average for the last decade. Most of 
this trade is with the United States, which exports pork shoulders and other low 
priced cuts to Canada in exchange for high quality Canadian bacon. 


THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS GROUP IN ONTARIO 


The non-ferrous metal products group in this Province consists of a 
small number of firms which are classified into six different industries as shown in 
the table below. Many of these firms have little in common except their use of some 
non-ferrous metal as a main raw material. Some manufacturers of non-ferrous products, 
such as electrical equipment, are excluded. Brass foundries which are minor parts of 
other industries are also not included. For security reasons no figures are available 
as to production of pitchblende products (radium and uranium) at the Port Hope refin- 
ery. Magnesium and calcium production figures are restricted to a lesser degree, 
apparently for the same reasons. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS GROUP’ 
IN ONTARTO, SHOWING PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIES 


Average 
No. of Number of Salaries And Gross Value* Net Value 
Plants Employees Wages of Production of Production 
No. % $'000 vi $000 %  - $000 
Aluminum 1953 58 "5,310 19.4 L7,;iG) “26.45 57,959) 9.51) 80,018 eto 
Products 1952 560 GOT Liss eS e85L eh TaBa rose ze .8 SSO ppolesI.3 
1937 Us Lek T-Ls, AbgZok 6.29 15 Age 2x3 231699) 2.4 
Brass & Copper 1953 87 5,250 19.1) 185316) 19.64 Oe es 21S ens homme. 
Products 1952 86. 5,642 21.0, 16,595. 20.9 103,807.) Leen G6,08rn UT 
1937 788-3, U59ectlSs1 5 39082) 2062 222, Bo. Ts fea Se 
Jewellery & 1.953.) 1 Oh! 3,547 24112090 97989! ~LOeFiMG 7, S502 6.20 TGS 5ansG-e 
Silverware 1952 LDN? 35 3N7 vi tl2skhe GelBS yylOs3e552 sON.. 5 Alen aye OGanne sO 
1937 COWS So ulO. ees OLGuy Ukece a hO wd ime ee 1h eg a 
White Metal 1953 39 SOONG Se Oe Ls nF, 36,090,,476.4 - 16,376 6. 
Alloys 1952 33 2,654 9.9 7,866 SOHO TOL» FsOu pt e285 ae Ges. 
1937 23. 1,036 Teo. A, 2OL Fe Oia ndisO59. Beis Ones eat 
Miscellaneous 1953 8 yo LOU wth, 240 LeSu W827 me AOae 2 BOW On 9 
1952 11 294 Dal: 878 LaQy, sissy »puGiet 23065... 0.8 
1937 15 315 202, 377 TO LLSATS: 4006 Pile thel 
Non-Ferrous 1953%* nl Dy fle, 354s BEs52T ce NOndl 37Oy50L 161.6" l6e;0o8m, 61.8 
Smelting & 1952 TAO, 018 3763. 36,54 1 SUB, Oe GOsd nL5O, 509 euoOc 
Refining 1937 T 6530074 7 10,223 9 HL Veto Ob. 80.9eu TOsTe5angose 
TOTAL 1953** - 27,419 100.0 93,552 100.0 610,859 100.0 262,329 100.0 


1952 307 26,862 100.0 88,922 100.0 580,332.100.0 249,939 100.0 
N93 \f 207 14,262 100.0 19,705, 100.0 237,723.100.0 88,743 100.0 


* Figures under Gross Value of Production for 1952 and 1953 are Factory Shipments. 
** Preliminary. 1953 figures therefore will not add to totals. 


Source of original figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


In 1953, the group ranked fifth among Ontario industries in-the 
Standard Industrial Classification according to the value of factory shipments. Acc- 
ording to net value of production (or value added by manufacture) the group ranked 
sixth. The total of $262.3 million was 6.3 percent of the net value of all Ontario 
manufacturing, while the value of factory shipments (which has replaced "gross value 
of production" statistically since 1952) was 6.9 percent of the Provincial total. 


In comparing this group with all manufacturing in Ontario, the per- 
centages show a general pattern with approximately 4.5 percent of the employees 
receiving a slightly higher ratio of wages and salaries. The values of production, 
net and gross, are also high. Since 1926 approximately one-half of the Canadian 
group has been in Ontario. Few earlier figures are available. 
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The earliest metal recovered in Ontario was copper, mined by Indians 
several centuries ago. The first non-ferrous metal mining in Ontario in modern times 
was the Montreal Mining Company's works at Bruce Mines, about 40 miles south and east 
of the Sault. In spite of inefficient methods, considerable copper was mined and 
shipped at great expense between 1847 and 1876. At first, the metal ore was treated 
in Wales, which was then the world's great smelting and refining centre for non-ferrous 
metals, the skill of its workmen not yet having been made obsolete by science. 


In 1848, Sir William Logan, the first geologist of the old Province 
of Canada, made a report indicating that the north shore of Lake Huron was well 
supplied with copper minerals. In 1856, a land surveyor stumbled on the Creighton 
Mine. Nearly thirty years went by before transportation improved enough to make 
mining practical. The Sudbury deposits were re-discovered in 1883 when the Canadian 
Pacific built its transcontinental line through the area. 


The nickel industry in Ontario owes its start to the world's best 
supply of raw materials on one hand, and to a new-born demand for nickel to toughen 
armour plate, on the other. One of the founders of the industry, Mr. S.J. Ritchie 
of Akron, Ohio, succeeded with his Canadian Copper Company against obstacles that 
ruined other companies. The Company found itself in the nickel business by accident, 
as copper was believed to be the only metal in the Sudbury area (evidently the report 
of 1856 had been overlooked). Among the Company's problems were the difficulty of 
treating the ore economically and the limited market for the new metal, due partly 
to a trade prejudice in favour of New Caledonia Nickel. 


In 1889, 830,000 pounds of nickel were produced in Ontario. Production 
rose to 45.5 million pounds in 1914, nearly all for armaments, and 92.5 million pounds 
in 1918. Mining declined sharply at the end of the War. The International Nickel 
Company closed its mines for 12 months during 1921-22. However, the wartime level 
was exceeded by 1929. Most nickel now went into civilian industry, for motor cars or 
heavy machinery. Production declined sharply during the early years of the depression 
but reached a new high of 128.7 million pounds in 1934. The Second World War increased 
demand to about the present level. Copper production has tended to follow that of 
nickel, being considered a by-product. A mine producing principally copper would 
probably have closed down during the early 1930's. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited is the largest 
producer of nickel in the world. It is partly a holding and partly an operating com- 
pany. It owns approximately 100,000 acres in the Sudbury area and has options or 
claims on many other nickel deposits in this country. Exploration rights are held on 
property in Venezuela, and a producing nickel mine in Finland, since taken over by the 
U.S.S.R., was owned by International at one time. Sudbury area operations consist of 
one open pit, five underground mines, and the crushing, concentrating and smelting 
plants at Copper Cliff. There is also an extensive electric railway and several hydro- 
electric plants. In 1952 an average of 13,992 people were employed in Ontario by the 
Company, approximately one-half in the mines and several small quarries, the rest in 
other operations. The largest number, 4,502, were in the Copper Cliff smelter and 
refinery while 1,406 were in the Port Colborne refinery. International has large 
mills at Huntingdon, West Virginia (rolling mill, extrusion press, and refinery), and 
at Bayonne, New Jersey (foundry, welding electrodes and research laboratory). Gold, 
silver and platinum metals are refined in London, England and nickel at Clydach, Wales. 
There are several other plants in Birmingham and Glasgow. 


Among the few successful nickel producers have been the Mond Nickel 
Company, which amalgamated with International in 1929, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited, which began operations in 1928. Several smaller producers have opened up 
within the last few years and ship their ore to Falconbridge for treatment. 


Prospects for the Canadian smelting and refining industry appear 
bright, according to the ‘Paley Report'(1). The authors of this report expect that 
consumption of all the non-ferrous metals will rise sharply in the United States dur- 


(1) Resources for Freedom, the report of the President's Materials Policy Commission, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, June, 1952. Predictions 
in the Report are for 1975 as compared to 1951. 
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ing the next 20 years. Much of this expected increase will depend on the rise in 
population, a figure which may vary more than was believed possible a few years ago. 
The United States was a large exporter of copper and zinc 30 years ago, but is now 
a large importer. Consumption of nickel may be expected to double and cobalt to 
triple in the period under review. Cobalt is an ‘additive' metal used in machine 
tools and most of it comes from the Belgian Congo or Ontario. Lead consumption may 
also be expected to rise. 


Predictions for any single metal may be questionable, as some substit- 
ution is always possible, yet non-ferrous metals as a group are probably irreplaceable. 
Aluminum production will probably rise about five times, as it is relatively the least 
scarce of these metals. The limiting factor is hydro-electric power, which may be 
needed for other purposes in the United States. 


The average hourly earnings of wage earners in the smelting and refin- 
ing industry were the highest of those in any industry (i.e. including mining, services 
etc., as well as manufacturing) in 1952, second highest in 1951 and 1953, and were in 
third place by December 1, 1954. Average weekly wages, while high, ranked sixth in 
LOol -fitth: in 1952, third an Wo>s3, and fitch Im Mecember oR lastyear.) Whence tsane 
seasonality of employment in the smelting and refining industry, although employment 
varies more than it does with the total non-ferrous group. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND 
EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS - ONTARIO 


All Manu- 
facturing 
Average: 1951 1952 LOSS 1954 1954 
Beees NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS ----- 
Hours per week inhib sdb 41.2 hO.5 39.8 40.3 
Hourly earnings ¢ UROS5 149.3 155.4 11635 WG-3) 
Weekly wages $ 53.64 61251. 62.94 64.27 59.64 
----NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND REFINING---- 
Hours per week MO) 39.2 4O.2 39.4 
Hourly earnings ¢ 145.6 167.4 174.5 178.6 
Weekly wages $ 59.26 65.62 HORUS 70.43 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, 
Annual Review, 1945-53; Monthly Bulletins, 1954. 


New investment in the non-ferrous metal group has risen considerably 
in the last few years. Repair and maintenance figures have also risen but are now 
less than new investment, The figures for 1951 and 1952, as shown in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report on non-ferrous metal products, indicate that most of this 
investment went into the smelting and refining industry. Out of a total new capital 
expenditure of $71.3 million in 1952, the Canadian smelting and refining industry 
accounted for $62.3 million. According to the Financial Post's "Survey of Industrials’, 
International Nickel's capital expenditures were $21 million in 1953, and an estimated 
$30 million in 1954. Some of this was for the Company's new plant, and new process, 
to extract the iron ore which had previously been wasted in smelting other metals. 
Eldorado's proposed $2.5 million addition to its plant at Port Hope may also have been 
reflected in 1954 totals. 


Smelting and Refining 


The most important part of the non-ferrous metal products group is the 
non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. This consists of "establishments primarily 
engaged in the smelting and refining of copper ores, silver-lead-zinc ores, nickel- 
copper ores, silver-cobalt ores and the smelting of bauxite ores for aluminum ingots 
and bare » according to the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Some gold is included in this industry, due mainly to the com- 
plexity of non-ferrous ores. For example, about 14 percent of all gold in 1953 came 
from lead smelters or copper refineries in Canada or from ores, matte, etc., refined 
abroad. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND REFINING INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


ee 


Average 
No. of Number of Salaries Cost of Gross Value Net Value of 
Year Plants Employees and Wages Materials of Production Production 
$1000 $'000 $1000 $*000 
1953 = 9, fle Bi D2 197,567 376, 501* 162,093 
1952 tf 10,018 36,544 181,561 348, 740% 150,509 
LOGI i 9,539 31,493 Lf6a3Th 353,411 161,482 
1943 7 8,053 15,480 136,259 186, 601 38,095 
1939 7 6,045 9,997 83,022 134, 727 4h 638 
1932 6 1,718 2,796 9,930 22,026 12,096 


* Value of Factory Shipments. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Manufacturing Industries of Canada. 


The gross value of production has less meaning for this industry thau 
for some others since it "... should not be interpreted as the ultimate sales value 
of finished metals only, as it represents the combined figures for smelters and re- 
fineries, and the usual duplication occurs when the product of one plant is shipped 
to, and becomes the material for, another plant. For example, blister copper is 
given a value at the smelter since it is the final product for that works; it is 
then shipped to the refinery for which it is the principal material, where values 
are placed on the refined products". (2) 


In Ontario, the industry consists of the following establishments: 
Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited in the Quinte Region, Dominion Magnesium 
Limited at Haley, in the Ottawa Valley, Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited and Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Limited at Coniston and Copper Cliff near Sudbury 
in the Nickel Range and International Nickel at Port Colborne in the Niagara Regions. 


The techniques of changing rocks into metals vary with each metal, 
are generally rather complex, and are constantly being improved. Usually, the first 
step in processing ore is the '@ressing' or 'beneficiating', i.e. removing as much 
waste rock as possible by physical means. Ore is crushed, then often ground up as 
fine as flour. Metal particles are scattered through this material and are removed 
in various ways. Some iron ores are attracted by magnets. However, most non-ferrous 
metals are removed by the 'flotation' process, in which the heavy metal particles 
float to the top of large tanks while the lighter rock sinks to the bottom. The 
metals rise through the water on a froth created by air pressure and various oils. 
Metals may be combined with oxygen (oxides), sulphur (sulphides), carbon and oxygen 
(carbonates) , or may be free (native). Nickel-copper ores are generally sulphides 
and are changed to oxides by roasting. Sulphur dioxide gas is given off in this 
process. 


The oxidized metals must be 'smelted' or reduced to fairly pure metals, 
usually by some kind of furnace. Oxygen must be induced to leave the metals and re- 
combine with other materials such as carbon, calcium, or quartz. Iron blast furnaces 
do all this on a huge scale but non-ferrous furnaces, only a few of which are blast 
furnaces, are much smaller operations. The finished products usually require further 
refining. Formerly all metals were refined with heat and something was thrown in to 
absorb impurities. Steel is still refined in this way in the open hearth furnace. 
However, the electrolytic process, invented in the 1860's, produces a metal of great- 
er purity. It depends on the ability of an electric current to carry a metal in 
solution and deposit it on an electrode in pure form. It is also the only way in 
which impurities such as gold and silver can be recovered from the complex nickel- 
copper ores. Separation and refining of gold from ordinary ores is comparatively 
simple since the metal rarely combines with other elements. 


2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 


Industry, 1952. 
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Aluminum makes up about one-eighth of the earth's crust but, as it is 
hard to isolate, was not discovered until 1808, by Sir Humphrey Davy. While most 
metals are probably cheaper today than in the past, no really accurate comparison can 
be made. Aluminum has had the most dramatic price reductions, from $545 a pound a 
century ago, twice the price of gold at that time, to about 23 cents a pound now, or 
less than the price of copper. The difficulty in smelting aluminum is that more heat 
is required than ordinary furnaces can supply. Electrolytic processes somewhat simi- 
lar to electrolytic refining, however, work efficiently. 


Without exports, it is doubtful if the smelting and refining industry 
would exist, since Canadian consumption of these metals is quite small. Non-ferrous 
metals have been an important part of the country's exports for some time. In 1936, 
non-ferrous metal products accounted for 22.2 percent of all exports. The proportion 
dropped to 9.0 percent by 1945, but rose steadily since then to 15.6 percent in 1952 
and 1953. The total value increased about three times, from $208 million in 1936 to 
$644 million in 1953. A large proportion of this amount was produced in the non- 
ferrous smelting and refining industry and exported without further manufacture. 


The United States and the United Kingdom together dominate Canada's 
export market for unmanufactured non-ferrous metals. Of the most important exports, 
the U.S. and the U.K., respectively, took 50.0 and 41.0 percent of aluminum in 
primary forms by value, 58.4 and 28.4 percent of primary copper, 66.5 and 22.1 
percent of all nickel, and 78.8 and 18.3 percent of zinc in ore and its semi-refined 
state in 1953. 


Nearly all the nickel produced in 1953 was exported. In 1946, most 
of the exported nickel, 80,797 tons, was refined, and less than one-third, 30,625 
tons, semi-refined. By 1953, refined nickel exports dropped to 79,909 tons, while 
partly refined nickel rose to 63,909 tons. Total nickel exports accounted for 25.2 
percent of all non-ferrous metals and their products exported in 1953. 


Exports of primary copper have amounted to about two-thirds of Can- 
adian production of this metal since the end of the war. In 1953, exports of copper, 
excluding manufactured forms, amounted to $114 million. A considerable proportion, 
between 15 and 35 percent, of copper exported in this period has been in a crude or 
semi-refined state. Copper exports might decline considerably if Canadian consumption 
rose from the present 18 pounds, compared to the United States rate of 25 pounds per 
capita. 


Exports of lead and zinc and their products declined from $146 million 
in 1952 to $96 million in 1953. Part of this decline is accounted for by 23.8 percent 
and 40.3 percent drops, respectively, in the wholesale prices of lead and its products 
and zinc and its products. Partly refined zinc made up 66 percent, and refined lead 
in pigs, 34 percent, of total lead and zinc exports in 1952. Imports of lead, tin 
and zine and their products amounted to $14 million in Ob 3,1 Le. (percent idrop- trom 
the previous year. Tin made up two-thirds of total imports. 


Imports of non-ferrous metals and their products amounted to $166 
million in 1953, with the emphasis on manufactured forms. They made up only 3.9 per- 
cent of all imports in that year, but included such important items as bauxite (alum- 
inum ore), valued at $16.6 million, one-tenth of total non-ferrous metal imports. 


The Brass and Copper Products Industry 


This industry, which in 1953 comprised 153 plants in Canada, included 
111 foundries and 42 fabricating plants which were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
products, with the exception of electrical equipment and wire cloth, from brass, bronze 
or copper. It is believed that there are actually about 300 brass foundries in Canada, 
the additional ones being operated by iron foundries or by manufacturers of machinery, 
farm implements, etc., as a secondary or minor part of their operations. Among the 
commodities manufactured by all plants were ingots, bars, rods, plates, sheets, tubing, 
and such further fabricated products as valves, kettles and tanks, plumbing supplies, 
gas and water meters, fire extinguishers, lightning rods, metal fasteners, hardware, 
etc. 
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: Eighty-seven plants were located in Ontario. Forty of these were in 
the Metropolitan Region, 13 in the Upper Grand River, 11 in Burlington and 6 in the 
Border Regions. One of the largest of the companies located in Ontario is Anaconda 
American Brass Limited, which has its head office and plant in New Toronto. In June, 
1954, about 1,300 persons were employed here. Also of importance are Phillips 
Electrical Works in Brockville, and the Empire Brass Manufacturing Company Limited 
with head office in London. 


In 1952, the average weekly wage for hourly-rated wage earners in the 
brass and copper products industry was $58.38 in Ontario compared to $56.03 in all 
manufacturing. Average weekly wages and salaries in the industry were $64.34 and 
$61.90 for 1953 and 1952, respectively. In 1954 the average of weekly wages and 
salaries stood at $66.63. 


In December, 1954 employment was estimated to be about 5 so0ver) Lag 
percent above the 1953 average. The peak year for the industry, both in Canada and 
Ontario, occurred in 1943, at which time gross selling value totalled $193.0 million 
and $123.7 million, respectively. Since 1941, more than half the total value has 
come from Ontario. In 1944, the proportion rose as high as 69 percent, but has since 
declined steadily, and in 1952 stood at 55.9 percent. 


_ During the early war years the value of brass and copper products rose 
sharply from $20.5 million in 1939 to a peak of $123.7 million in 1943. As prices 
for brass and copper products were relatively stable during the period, a large 
increase in physical production is thus indicated. Gross value of production then 
declined, until in 1946 it stood at $46.5 million. It rose again, however, and in 
1952 stood at $103.3 million. From 1947 on, prices jumped sharply, being 80 percent 
higher than the 1935-39 average in 1947 and 170 percent higher in 1952. The rise in 
value, therefore, does not indicate a corresponding rise in real production. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE BRASS 
AND COPPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Average 

No. of Number of Salaries Cost of Gross Value Net Value of 

Year Plants Employees and Wages Materials of Production Production 
$000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
1953 87 5250 18,316 59,219 * 94, 4e5 34,140 
1952 86 5,642 18,595 65, 445 * 103,307 36,681 
1951 87 6,033 18,116 66,850 LOM; 713 33,715 
1943 98 14, 339 26, 644 69,639 123,672 53,017 
1939 81 3,267 4,295 11, 893 20,514 8,266 
LO32 19 2,249 2,455 2,670 6,395 3,725 


* Value of Factory Shipments. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Manufacturing Industries of the 


Province of Ontario 1932 and 1939, The Brass and Copper Products Industry, 
1943, 1951, 1952. 


In the domestic market, the brass and copper products industry itself 
probably used more of its own products in the manufacturing process than any other 
industry. In 1953, for example, copper products costing $69.4 million and brass and 
pronze costing $23.7 million, were used, making a total of $93.1 million. This was 
four-fifths of the total cost of material used. 


The electrical apparatus and supplies industry used a fairly important, 
though much smaller, share of the output of this industry. In 1953, the copper prod- 
ucts used cost $55.2 million and brass and bronze products, $9.0 million. During the 
previous year, the transportation equipment industry paid out $10.8 million for brass 
and bronze products and $4.3 million for copper products. 
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The Aluminum Products Industry 


Included in this industry are all factories which are primarily con- 
cerned with the casting, rolling or fabricating of aluminum for the manufacture of 
such commodities as ingots, bars and rods, sheets, wire and cable, tubing, foil, 
hollow-ware and kitchenware. Not included are primary aluminum smelters and brass or 
iron foundries which make aluminum products only as a secondary part of their output. 

In 1953, there were 96 such factories in Canada. These employed 7,738 
persons and produced aluminum products valued at $92.7 million. This output value was 
3.4 percent greater than that of 1952. Nearly two-thirds, 58, of all the plants were 
located in Ontario. These employed 5,310 persons and produced products valued at 
$58.0 million, 62.5 percent of the total value of production. Thirty of the Ontario 
plants were in the Metropolitan Region, / in the Border, and 5 in the Burlington 
Regions. 


The largest producer of aluminum products in Ontario is the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, principal subsidiary of Aluminium Limited. As well as two 
fabricating plants in Ontario, the Company has four smelting plants, one fabricating 
plant and several power plants in Quebec, and is completing a new power plant and 
smelter in British Columbia. In January, 1954, the Aluminum Company of Canada employ- 
ed about 3,100 persons in its Kingston fabricating plant. It is estimated that about 
7,000 persons were employed in the aluminum products industry throughout Canada at 
that time. The parent company, Aluminim Limited, is a holding company which, through 
subsidiaries, engages in the mining of bauxite, production of primary aluminum and the 
fabrication and sale of aluminum and aluminum products. Operations are carried on in 
20 different countries and sales activities in more than 70 countries. 


Historically, the aluminum products industry in Ontario recovered 
gradually from the slump of the early nineteen-thirties, and by 1939 the gross value 
of production stood at $5.5 million. At the end of 1940, value of production had 
risen to $9.9 million, an increase of 82 percent over 1939. The war-time high of 
$29.9 million in 1943 was followed by a decline to $17.9 million in UOuUS. winter saGe 
uation has since improved, however, and by the end of 1953, the value of factory 
shipments had reached an all-time peak of $58.0 million. Part of this increase can 
be accounted for by the increase in prices since 1947. 


The development of the industry throughout Canada has been similar 
to that which occurred in Ontario, i.e. value of production reached a high ($32.9 
million) in 1943 and was followed by a decline to $26.7 million in 1945 and a sub- 
sequent rise to $92.7 million in 1953. 


Average weekly wages and salaries for the industry in Canada were 
$64.27 in 1953 compared with $62.39 in 1952 and $54.55 in 1951. In 1954, average 
wages and salaries were $66.33. Employment, at the beginning of December, 1954, was 
somewhat lower than in 1953. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY IN ONTARTO 


Average 

No. of Vumber of Salaries Cost of Gross Value Net Value of 

Year Plants Employees and Wages Materials of Production Production 
$'000 $000 $000 $000 

1953 58 9,310 17,181 25 ,630 gees errr. 30,973 
AOS aN) d A Lj o7 155851 19,501 * 51,617 30,791 
1951 51 4,873 13, 844 19,070 48,277 27,958 
1943 13 4,891 1,527 13,442 29,862 15,723 
1939 iy) 1,042 deOs SOT eG 2,2he 
1932 14 661 678 1,376 2,703 ese, 


* Value of Factory Shipments. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Manufacturing Industries of the 
Province of Ontario, 1930-1946, The Aluminum Products Industry, 1947-1952. 
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Tee hd It has been estimated that aluminum to-day has about 4,000 uses. (3) 

pays ncreased tremendously both because of its favourable properties and because 
fe) s favourable price relative to ferrous and other non-ferrous metals. With regard 
to its properties, the combination of lightness with strength has led to its widespread 
aa in the manufacturing of transportation equipment. It plays an important part in 

e food processing and chemical industries because of its high resistance to corro- 

sion. Aluminum is also a good conductor of heavy electrical current and is now being 
used extensively in the electrical apparatus industry. Further, when aluminum is com- 
bined with other metals such as magnesium and copper, a number of important alloys 
which possess a wide range of properties can be made. 


Concerning the price, it is estimated that for a given volume, copper 
Pee five times as much as aluminum, while lead and zinc cost about twice as 
much. 


Aluminum and its products to the value of $16.6 million (bauxite ore 
had the same value) were imported into Canada during 1953. Most of this, $12.5 mill- 
ion, came from the United States. In 1951 and 1952, imports were valued at $9.7 
million and $11.5 million, also mostly from the United States. 


Exports were mostly primary forms or semi-fabricated. The remainder 
comprised aluminum foil, kitchen utensils, hollow-ware, other manufactures, and a 
small amoumt of scrap. Exports of aluminum and its products reached a high of $177.8 
million in 1953, an increase of 9.6 percent over the previous year. The United States 
purchased one-half of this amount. Shipments to all countries amounted to about one- 
quarter of all non-ferrous metal exports in 1953. 


In the domestic market, $44.7 million worth of aluminum products was 
used in the aluminum products industry itself in 1953. During the same year, the 
electrical apparatus and supplies industry purchased aluminun products valued at 
$6.7 million while the transportation equipment industry (in 1952) used $3.1 million 
worth of all forms of aluminum in the manufacture of aircraft, motor vehicles, ships, 
etc. 


White métal alloys industry 


The manufacture of white metal alloys such as babbitt, solders, type 
and type metal, the refining of scrap, and the manufacture of products such as lead 
sheet, lead pipe, antimonial lead, collapsible tubes, castings, metal foil, etc., in 
which white metals or their alloys are the principal materials, employed 3,040 per- 
sons in Ontario in 1953 to produce $38.7 million dollars worth of goods. This 
represented seven percent of the total value of factory shipments for the non-ferrous 
metal products group. Of the 33 Ontario establishments, 14, most of them type found- 
ries or casting plants, were in the Metropolitan Region. Five were in the Ottawa 
Valley, four in the Border and three in the Burlington Regions. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE WHITE METAL ALLOYS 
INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Average 


No. of Number of Salaries Cost of Gross Value Net Value of 
Year Plants Employees and Wages Materials of Production Production 
$000 $000 $000 = SET OOO = 1 © 
1953 33 3,040 9,171 21, 683 * 38,690 16,376 
1952 33 2,654 7,866 24,828 * 40,761 15,285 
1951 31 2,830 8,057 33, 790 49,620 15,135 
1943 20 2,429 3,482 8, 641 16,675 T, 760 
1939 22 1,157 1,342 3,395 6,557 3,068 


¥ Value of Factory Shipments 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Manufacturing Industries of the 


Province of Ontario, 1939, 1943; and The White Metal Alloys Industry, 1953. 


(3) Davis, Nathaniel V.; Canada: Aluminum Supplier to the U.S-A. Harper's, December, 


1954. 
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Alloys such as babbitt, brass and bronze ingots, solders and type and 
type metals made up $12.9 million, 25.5 percent of factory shipments of all white 
metal alloys produced in Canada in 1953. Lead products were $14.4 million, or 28.5 
percent, reclaimed or remelted refined metals $9.8 million or 19.4 percent, and cast- 
ings $13.3 million or 26.3 percent of the Canadian total. Other industries also 
manufacture small amounts of these products. 


The Jewellery and Silverware Industry 


The jewellery and silverware industry was responsible for six percent 
of the value of factory shipments of all non-ferrous metal products in Ontario for 
1953. The industry included plants which made as their main products rings and other 
jewellery, sterling silverware and silver-plated ware, and dental supplies, gold leaf, 
gold and silver melted or rolled or otherwise prepared for the arts and industries, 
and precious metals recovered from 01d materials, jewellers' sweepings and scrap. 
Seventy percent of these products came from the 104 plants in Ontario in 1953. 


About eighty of the 104 establishments in Ontario were centralized in 
the Metropolitan Region, with the remainder distributed in the larger cities. A large 
fraction of the employees in Ontario were in four plants manufacturing silver-plated 
ware. These were Oneida Limited at Niagara Falls, International Silver Company of 
Canada Limited with two plants at Hamilton and Niagara Falls, and Canadian Wm. A. 
Rogers, Limited in Toronto. 


Imports of jewellery. and precious metal products in 1953, $35.6 
million, nearly equalled the value of factory shipments in Ontario. Platinum, mostly 
for further manufacture, made up nearly one-half of the total imported. Exports 
amounted to less than two million dollars, mostly jewellers' sweepings and precious 
metal scrap. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE JEWELLERY AND SILVERWARE 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY SUBGROUPS, 1953. 


Average Value of 
No. of Number of Salaries Cost of Factory 
Plants Employees & Wages Materials Shipments 


$000 $*000 $'000 


Refined precious metals 


and dental supplies rf 4ST 1,325 125207) “av 632 
Silver-plated ware 13 1,754 5, ae 367m MS yaar 
Jewellery 187 3,492 7,979 9,485 23,668 

TOTAL - CANADA 207 5,703 14,416 27,149 51,421 

TOTAL - ONTARIO 104, B5547 9,989 SIGS TD: B37, S50 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; The Jewellery and Silverware Industry, 


1953. 


The Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products Industry 


Statistics for this industry covered the operations of a miscellaneous 
group of concerns which could not properly be classified with any of the other in- 
dustries of the non-ferrous metals group. In 1953 there were 8 of these establishments 
in Ontario. Production from these factories was valued at $4.8 million, less than 
one percent of the total for the non-ferrous group. The number of employees was 4ho; 
salaries and wages totalled $1,2 million and cost of materials for use in the manufac- 
turing process was $2.4 million. Products included electroplating supplies, weather- 
strip, railway and marine lamps and lanterns, window screens, name plates, metallic 
packing, stellite, etc. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Out of every one hundred members of Ontario's working force in 1951, 
seven persons were engaged in the construction industry. In addition, the production 
. Of complementary products and fittings such as furniture, electrical and plumbing 
sa ge and auxiliary services such as gas and water account for a sizeable number 

workers. 


The goods and services produced in reponse to the demand of the con- 
struction industry account for a large part of all goods and services produced in the 
Province. In Canada as a whole, construction provided nineteen percent of the Gross 
National Product in 1953. The proportion is probably smaller in Ontario, where the 
value of manufacturing factory shipments was 5.) times that of estimated construction 
work performed in 1953, compared to nearly four times in Canada as a whole. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Average Cost of Value of 
Number of Salaries Materials Work 
Year* Employees & Wages Used Performed 
$000 $000 $000 
1951 158,552 4u6, 164 700, 794 1,349,407 
1952 157,666 491,324 778, 800 1,458,283 
1953 168, 894 558,579 872,634 1,640, 786 
1954 171,242 579,662 911, 405 1,710,601 


* Figures are actual for 1951 and 1952, preliminary actual for 1953 and intentions 


for 1954. : 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Construction in Canada, 1952-1954. 


The workmen involved in construction and complementary industries 
range from highly skilled tradesmen to labourers. Average weekly wages and salaries 
for Ontario construction workers in 1954 were $63.44, compared to $64.01 in manufac- 
turing. The average for workers on building and structures, $67.40, was considerably 
higher than for highways, bridges and streets, $53.58. 


There is, of course, high seasonality in employment in the construc- 
tion industry. An examination of the indices for the last six years shows a range of 
sixteen percent, with a high point in October and a low in April. A similar range is 
evident in applications for employment. At the beginning of March, 1954, there were 
over 17,000 applications for employment from men normally occupied in the construction 
industry, compared to an average of 4,600 at the beginning of the four busiest months, 
from July to October inclusive. In 1954, over half the applications for employment 
were from carpenters, 13 percent from painters, nine percent from bricklayers and 
tile setters, and eight percent from plumbers and steam fitters. 


Climatic conditions are the most important cause of seasonal employ- 
ment variations in Canada. It is estimated that winter conditions increase construc- 
tion costs by an amount up to 10 percent. Seasonal fluctuations in supplies of 
materials such as sand and gravel are a minor cause. The demand for construction of 
small buildings and homes, largely a matter of custom, is itself influenced by the 


weather. (1) 


An estimated 72 percent of all construction work is carried out by 
contractors. (2) The remaining work is performed by the labour forces of utilities, 
manufacturing, mining and logging firms and government departments, and by home owner- 
builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 
About $939.8 million of contracts were awarded in Ontario during 1954, an increase of 
10.6 percent over 1953. Nearly half of this amount was for residential building, which 
increased 36.9 percent over the previous year to establish an all-time record. 

1) Department of Labour, Ottawa; Seasonal Unemployment in Canada. 
(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Construction in Canada, 1952-1954. 


The industry produces both consumer and producer goods and different 
factors affect activity in each. Although it is difficult to draw a line, residential 
and institutional building may be considered as resulting in the production of consum- 
er goods and industrial, commercial and a large part of engineering construction in 
producer goods. In Ontario, since the war, the volume of residential building as 
indicated by dollar value of work performed has exceeded that of any other category. 
In 1954, residential construction made up 45 percent of total building construction 
and 28 percent of all intended construction, including engineering, as shown in the 
table on page E-6- 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


In terms of the value of building permits granted, residential con- 
struction accounted for 60.6 percent of proposed building in 1954. The predominance 
of residential construction is evident in the table on page E-7, which shows that it 
makes up more than 50 percent of construction activity in nearly all Regions. Residen- 
tial building is relatively low in the St. Clair River Region, however, where 
industrial and commercial construction in Sarnia dominate. 


The determinants of residential building appear to be building need 
as measured by the number of families and their incomes, the relative level of rents, 
material and labour costs and interest rates. Changes in family size and age compos- 
ition, changes in habits and customs and population movements, also influence residen- 


tial building activity. 


There were 1,293,000 families(3) in Ontario at June 1st, 1954, an 
increase of 4.5 Feed gee over the previous year. At the same time, there were 
1,320,000 households Ns a 4.1 percent increase. The average family size was 3.4 
people, compared to 3.8 for the average household. The number of second and subsequent 
births, which has increased since before the war relative to total births, may have 
more influence on the demand for housing than the formation of new families and births 


of first children. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS AND FAMILIES 
AND NUMBER OF SECOND AND THIRD BIRTHS IN ONTARIO 


Second and 
Third Births 
as Percent of 


Households Families all Live Births 
1941 969, 267 909,210 Mis ere 
1947 1,110,000 1,085,000 1.1 
1948 1,145,000 1,108,000 WhO 
1949 1,189, 000 1,137,000 46.5 
1950 1,140,000 1,162,000 46.5 
1951 1,181,125 PoLGaT ie 46.3 
1952 1,230,000 1,213,000 45.3 
1953 1,268, 000 1,237,000 Wh 
1954. 1,320,000 1,293,000 n.a. 


n.a.: Not Available 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Estimates of Households and Families 
in Canada. 

Note: 

1941 and 1951 Census figures for households and families are not directly comparable 

with the estimates shown for intervening years. The Census figures include a small 

number of households in hotels, camps and lodging houses with 10 or more rooms to let. 

Estimates exclude households and families in institutions. 


(3) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Estimates of Households and Families in 
Canada, 1953; defined as two or more persons living in a dwelling related to one 
another either as husband or wife with or without children or as parent and 
child. 

(4) Ibid; defined as a group of persons living in the same dwelling, irrespective of 
whether they are related to one another by ties of kinship. 


Regional distribution of residential construction is closely, but not 
directly, related to population distribution. Regions with a low proportion of the 
total population, however, generally have a comparatively low proportion of residen- 
tial building, and heavily populated areas tend to attract more than their share of 
residential construction. Over one-half the value of building permits issued for 
residential construction in 1954 was attributable to the Metropolitan Region, which 
has less than a third of the total population. 


Completions of over 41,000 new dwelling units were made in Ontario 
in 1954, an increase of 16.8 percent over 1953, when 35,000 were completed. An add- 
itional 28,000 units were under construction at December 31st, 1954. Of the dwelling 
units completed, 82 percent were in urban centres, nearly four-fifths in centres of 
5,000 - more. Two-fifths of the total number were built in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area alone. 


Most of the dwelling units constructed in Ontario last year were one- 
family houses, although the number of apartments or flats completed increased over 
the previous year. In 1954, 76 percent of the wits were one-family houses and 21 
percent were apartments, compared to 80 and 18 percent respectively, in 1953. The 
remainder consisted of two-family detached houses or row houses. 


It is estimated that in 1946 on the average, on-site labour costs 
made up 37.5 percent of total construction costs for all types of structures built in 
Canada, and 52.5 percent went into materials. The remaining 10 percent was accounted 
for by overhead and profits of builders and contractors.(5) Since that ratio was made 
up, however, labour costs have increased about 89 percent and material costs about 65 
percent, thus bringing the proportions closer together. (6) Average weekly wages and 
salaries of construction workers (building and structures) in Ontario were $67.40 in 
1954, representing a steady rise and an increase of 47 percent from 1949. In the same 
period, the price index of residential building materials in Canada rose 21.7 percent, 
with a slight decline after 1951. 


The availability and cost of land and services also influences residen- 
tial building, especially in densely populated areas. An estimated 34,000 building 
lots for single and multi-family dwellings were created in Ontario by registered plan 
during 1954. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER AND AREA OF RESIDENTIAL LOTS 


CREATED BY REGISTERED PLAN IN ONTARIO, 1954 


Services Available No. of Lots Area 

Acres 

Municipal Water and Sewers 23, 380 3,890 

Municipal Water only 6,220 15570 

Neither Municipal Water nor Sewers 4,390 1,870 
TOTAL 33,990 1,330_ 


Source: Ontario Department of Planning and Development, Toronto. 


These figures represent the bulk of new marketable building lots in 
1954; a few are sold by metes and bounds description. 


The cost of financing is another important factor in residential 
construction. When business activity is contracting, investment money is available 
for housing, while it is less plentiful during boom periods. This was evident during 
and after the war when money, along with other production factors, was diverted first 
to war and then to conversion. In the past year, however, the level of residential 
construction in Ontario was higher than ever before recorded in both value and number 
of units constructed. At the same time, industrial and commercial construction de- 
clined from 1953 levels, showing 16.2 and 9.1 percent decreases, respectively, compared 


(5) Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa; Manpower and Material Requirements 


for a Housing Program in Canada, 1946. 
(6) Hugh C. MacLean, Building Guide, January 1955. 
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to an 18.7 percent increase in building permits issued for residential construction 
in Ontario. The large size and perimeter of the house-building industry means that 
its influence is easily transmitted to other industries, and continued high housing 
construction activity in Ontario will be reflected in the peripheral industries. 


The purchase of the a syege new dwelling in Canada was 72.4 percent 
financed from mortgage loans in 1953. In Ontario, gross mortgage loans by all 
lending institutions amounted to $294 million, at least 85 percent of which was on 
residential property. An additional, unknown amount was lent by private individuals. 
Of the total mortgage loans on real estate granted by lending institutions in Canada, 
the largest part, 73.5 percent, was made by life insurance companies. Loan companies 
followed with 18.2 percent and trust companies with 6.9 percent. Nearly a third, $1.9 
billion, of the admitted assets of lending institutions was held in the form of 
mortgage loans. 


The mortgage lending picture was changed in 1954. An amendment to 
the National Housing Act, effective March 22nd, included banks as approved lenders 
for insured mortgages on new residential construction. According to the Hon. R.H. 
Winters, Federal Minister of Public Works, "the main object of the legislation is to 
broaden the supply of mortgage money by making that form of investment more attractive, 
increasing the number of lenders and making more funds available for mortgage lending.” 
lending.' (8). Bank holdings of insured residential mortgages reached $71 million by 
the end of 1954, and $110 million by the end of March, 1955. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Industrial and commercial building appear to be influenced by the 
level of general business activity which affects the desire for enlarged productive 
capacity, as well as by the costs of building and interest rates. Construction in 
these two categories accounted for 41 percent of the estimated value of building 
construction intended in 1954. 


Investment intentions for 1955 for new construction in Ontario's 
manufacturing industry declined to $107.6 million, 15 percent below 1954. The largest 
intended expenditure. $15.2 million in the iron and steel products industry, was five 
percent lower than the previous year. The chemical products and the electrical appar- 
atus and supplies industries, with intentions of $13.9 million and $9.3 million, were 
36.3 and 13.4 percent above 1953. The transportation equipment and food and beverages 
industries, $13.5 million and $12.5 million, were 30.8 and 24.7 percent lower than for 
1953. Trade, finance and commercial services, with intended investment of $161. 6 
million on new construction in a 195% increased three percent. 

Non-residential building sonar showed a price increase of 21.4 
percent between 1949 and 1954, nearly the same as the increase in residential building 
materials. However, unlike the cost of residential building materials, which declined 
slightly after 1951, that of non-residential building materials continued to increase 
until July, 1953, at which time it also began to decline. 


Industrial construction in 1954 was highest in the Metropolitan, 
Border, Burlington, Ottawa Valley, Kawartha and Niagara Regions. The Metropolitan 
Region alone accounted for slightly more than one-half the value of building permits 
issued for this type of construction. Increases of 34.0, 46.3 and 57.3 percent were 
recorded in the Burlington, Ottawa Valley and Niagara Regions, while declines appeared 
for three regions- 60.1 percent for the Kawartha, and 9.7 percent for both the Metro - 
politan and Border Regions. The cause of the overall decline of 16 percent was the 
fall in industrial construction activity in the Metropolitan Region, which outweighed 
increases elsewhere. 


Another indication of industrial construction activity is the value 
of factory plans approved by the Ontario Department of Labour. Before beginning the 
erection of any building or the alteration of an existing structure intended for use 
as a factory, the owner must submit drawings and specifications which the Factory 
Inspection Branch examines and, if they meet its requirements, approves. The value 
of manufacturing factory plans approved in 1954 was $72,053,000, 11 percent below the 


total for 1953. As shown in the table on page E-& , the regional distribution is 


(7) Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa; Mortgage Lending in Canada, 1953. 
(8) Hansard, December 16, 1953, p. 998. 
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similar to that of building permits issued for industrial construction. 


Building permits issued for commercial construction in 1954 declined 
nine percent in value from the previous year. Here again, the Metropolitan Region, 
which showed a decline of 21.9 percent, was the major influence. 


ESTIMATED PROPORTIONAL COST OF MATERIALS USED 
IN NON-RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA, as of 1949 
a EN YENI EOL TT 


Percent 
Plumbing, heating, other equipment eee 
Steel and metal work 201 
Electrical equipment and materials aie 5) 
Aggregate, cement and concrete mix eet 
Lumber and lumber products 10.5 
Blocks, brick and building stone 9.1 
Tile sine’ 
Hardware 3-7 
Roofing materials 259 
Lath, plaster, insulation 2.3 
Paint and glass 1.9 
Miscellaneous materials JESS 
TOTAL 100.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Non-Residential Building Materials 
Price Index 1935-1952. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 

Institutional building, which made up 13.8 percent of intended build- 
ing in Ontario, appears to be affected by factors less easy to define than in the case 
of residential, industrial and commercial construction. Changes in social customs 
and government policies may have as much long-term influence as size of population 
and cost of building. The Metropolitan Region dominates the picture with 33.4 percent 
of the value of building permits issued. One-fifth of the total went to the Ottawa 
Valley Region where institutional building permits made up 28.2 percent of all those 
issued compared to 13.8 percent in the Province. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN ONTARIO 


ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUSINESS 


RESIDENTIAL 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED IN ONTARIO 
ESTIMATED BY TYPE OF STRUCTURE 


(thousands of dollars) 


1953 
Actual 
Type of Structure Total 
Building Construction 
Total Residential 471,200 
Industrial 
Factories, plants, work shops 171.5062 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrigerated 
storage etc. 40,682 
Grain elevators 891 
Mine and mill buildings 7,091 
Railway stations, works offices, 
roadway buildings 6,363 
Railway shops, engine houses, water 
and fuel stations 4,683 
Total Industrial PRIOR (TZ 
Commercial 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafeterias, 
tourist cabins 8, 704 
Office buildings 43,606 
Stores, whosesale and retail 46,106 
Garages and service stations 15,068 
Theatres, arenas & recreational bldgs. HEY 
Farm buildings (excluding dwellings) 41,698 
Radio and television broadcasting, relay 
and booster stations, telephone 
exchanges. LT5361 
Aeroplane hangars 5,268 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or air 62h 
Laundries & dry cleaning establishments 792 
Total Commercial 184,497 
Institutional 
Schools & other educational bldgs. 52,881 
Churches & other religious bldgs. 10,241 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first 
aid stations, etc. Sp» CLO 
Other institutional buildings Els lls 
Total Institutional 111,245 
Other Building Construction 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, etc, 20,86) 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, cookeries,etc. 3,840 
All other building construction 1,862 
Total other building construction 26,566 
Total Building Construction 1,027,280 
Engineering Construction 
Road, highway, bridge and aerodrome 191,816 
Waterworks & sewage systems 41,048 
Dams and irrigation Bent t 
Electric power construction 219,244 
Railway, telephone & telegraph 90, 433 
Gas & oil facilities 43,937 
Marine construction 13,082 
Other engineering construction 10,469 
Total Engineering Construction 613,506 
TOTAL VALUE ALL CONSTRUCTION 1,640, 786 


1,629 
177,913 


547 
93293 
49,182 
17,264 

3,487 
18,503 


18,877 
5,471 
571 


IGE, 
172, 861 


58, 719 
9,919 


1, 368,165 


1954 Intentions 


Repair © Total 
79,600. 486,100 
35,670 162, 805 

2,364 33,659 

417 1,180 
1,234 15,802 
4, 303 6,826 


2,908 4537 
46, 221, 809 


2,946 8,420 
6,406 59,699 
6,691 55 873 
4,129 PALS SIS: 
417 3,904 
24,223 42,726 
62h. 19,501 
128 Degg 
oe 936 
2 1,007 
6,197 219,058 
5360 64,079 
pees 11,241 
3,693 47,052 
1, 223 13,905 
11,498 tT 
1,693 
733 


22,036 
2,837 
sf) 574 

2,499 25, 447 
186,690 1,091,591 


59,147 200,231 
6,012 46,022 
Dil ToS 
20,353 217,998 
58,i52 gh. 103 
5,583 19,696 
3,588 22,906 
1,796 10,477 
155, 746 619,010 


342,436 1,710,601 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Construction in Canada, 1952-1954. 


PROPOSED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1954 AS INDICATED 
BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN ONTARIO, BY REGIONS, 
SHOWING PROPORTION OF TYPE OF BUILDING AND PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL BY REGION 


1. Metropolitan $'000 
2. Burlington $'000 
3. Niagara $'000 
4, Lake Erie $'000 
5- Upper Thames $'000 
6. Border $'000 
7. St. Glair R. $'000 
8. U. Grand River $'000 
9. Blue Water $000 
10. Kawartha $'000 
(0) 
11. Quinte $'Q00 
gf 
p 
12. U. St.Iawrence $'000 
13. Ottawa Valley $'000 
14. Highlands $000 
i 
15. Clay Belt $'000 
16. Nickel Range $'000 
17. Sault $'000 
18. Lakehead $*000 
TOTAL $'000 
$ 


(Preliminary) 
Resi- Indus - 
dential trial 
22, 868 49, 384 
64.9 13.2 
30, 363 6,676 
5760 hee 
18,161 3,663 
60.7 12.3 
1,104 753 
37.8 25.8 
13,282 2,470 
54.0 10.0 
19,742  10,2he 
50.9 26.4 
4,517 1, 846 
45.1 18.4 
20,440 3, 434 
67.6 wath 
6,463 1,83 
Gull 14.6 
Ly 327 3,905 
5922 13.3 
8,082 800 
53.6 5.3 
4,707 1,480 
474 14.9 
38,037 4,720 
54.3 6.7 
3,051 TT4 
60.2 15.3 
1,648 341 
47.5 9.8 
6,341 508 
653 & 5.2 
1,918 196 
52.5 5.4 
5,232 664 
61.2 ae 
443,282 93,697 
60.6 12,8 


Com- 
mer- 
cial 


42,935 
11.5 


9,018 
iy Ae 


3,680 
12.3 


830 
28.4 


1,973 
8.0 
4, 231 
10.9 


2, 14k 
21.4 


2,997 
9-9 


7,528 
10.7 


754 
14.9 


86, 853 
ait AS 


‘Note: Due to rounding figures may not add to totals. 


‘Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Institu- 
ttonal 


& Other 


39,283 
10.5 


6,511 
le.4 


4,391 
14.7 


25 
8.1 


6,857 
27.9 


4,563 
14758 


1,510 
a5. 1. 


3,384 
152 


3,603 
28.5 


4,290 
14.6 


4,315 
28.6 


2,554 
25.7, 


19, 746 
28.2 
486 
9.6 


948 
Zales 


2,021 
20.8 


1,149 
31.5 


1,240 
14.5 


107,089 
alte rg 


Total 


374,470 
100.0 


52,567 
100.0 


29,895 
100.0 


2,983 
100.0 


24,581 
100.0 


38,777 
100.0 


10,017 
100.0 


30,254 
100.0 


12,646 
100.0 


29,289 
100.0 


15,091 
100.0 


9,930 
100.0 


70,031 
100.0 


5,066 
100.0 


3,467 
100.0 


9,718 
100.0 


3,651 
100.0 


8,549 
100.0 


730, 9el 
100.0 


E-7 


Proportion 
Region of 
aprovinee 
Slee 
fear 
esd 
0.4 


3.4 


53 


100.0 


‘E-8 


The above table is compiled from a Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report which includes data from 297 Ontario municipalities, including all the cities, 
and the larger towns, villages, townships, improvement districts and park commissions. 
A comparison of Ontario totals for proposed building construction asindicated by per- 
mits granted (Table page E-7) and as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Table page E-6) for 1954, shows coverage in the different categories as follows: 


(1) (2) 
Value of Estimated Proportion 
Permits Value of (1 
Type of Building Granted Work Performed (2) 
$'000 $000 

Residential 4h3 282 486,100 ° 91.2 
Industrial 93,697 224, 809 41.7 
Commercial 86, 853 219,058 39.6 
Institutional 100,638 186, 73-9 
Other 6,450 25, 447 25.3 
TOTAL (30, 921 1,091,591 6720 


The discrepancy is largely due to the difference between the amount estimated by the 
applicant for a building permit before the operation is undertaken and the cost of 
the project after completion as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS 
APPROVED IN ONTARIO, BY REGIONS 


Percent 

195300 wen ene 1954 ------- Change 

$000 $1000 b 1954/53 

1. Metropolitan 32,229.4: 35, 948.3 49.9 bie 
2. Burlington 4,662.8 La ay BP 5.8 LOS 
3. Niagara 3,219.8 2,165.2 3.0 - 32.8 
4. Lake Erie 11.3..0-+ Gonna 0.8 423.6 
5. Upper Thames 2,191.2 1,999.5, 2.8 = 68s7 
6. Border 3,036.5 11, 769.9 1653 287.6 
7. St. Clair River 432.7 2,133.0 3.8 531.6 
8. Upper Grand River 8,586.9 2,458.6 3.4 = WAL 
9. Blue Water 1,367.7 953.6 18 = 3053 
10. Kawartha 11,911.4° 2,618.8 3.6 - 78.0 
11. Quinte 6,403.8 ca eo 1.5 = BEG 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 2,278.5 EO7L<6 se a Shee 
13. Ottawa Valley 3,314.05 aT 120 0.4 Sess 
14. Highlands 145.0: 323.3 0.4 123.0 
15. Clay Belt 56.0: 454.0 - 0.6 710.7 
16. Nickel Range 513.0: 341.6 0.5 See 
17. Sault 336.0 2,316.0 3.2 589.3 
18. Lakehead (1) 314.0 - 545.0 0.8 acc 


61510] 37 72,052.7 100.0 a iipe 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion of Kenora. 

Note: Because of rounding, percentages do not add to 100.0: 

Source of Original Figures: Factory Inspection.Branch, Ontario. Department of Labour, 
Toronto. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


oe re ; Thr oughout Ontario, transportation facilities are generally found to 

excellent in quality and varied in type. By land, water and air, persons and 
goods can be readily moved from one place to another. Southern Ontario is particu- 
larly favoured in this respect, being almost surrounded by navigable lakes and rivers 
and with a wide network of roads and railways. 


Roads 


At the end of 1953, there were 80,800 miles of road in Ontario, 7,800 
miles or 10.7 percent more than in 1946. About 86 percent of the modern roads were 
surfaced compared with 79 percent seven years earlier. 


Two of the most important projects currently underway are the Trans- 
Canada highway and the Trans-Provincial expressway, number 401. During 1954, work 
completed on the Trans-Canada highway included 47 miles of grading, 31 miles of paving, 
66 miles of clearing and six structures. To the end of 1954, 349 miles of the highway 
had been graded and 193 miles paved. This does not include the mileage of highways 
which, having met the required specifications and having been built prior to December, 
1949, were incorporated directly into the highway. At its completion, the highway 
through Ontario will be approximately 1,400 miles long. 


The Trans-Provincial expressway from Windsor to the Quebec border will 
be a four-lane controlled access highway, approximately 540 miles long. It is sched- 
uled for completion within ten years. Portions of the expressway are under construc- 
tion at Kingston, Belleville, Trenton, Toronto, St. Thomas and London. A new section, 
expected to be undertaken shortly, will run between Brockville and the Quebec border, 
and tie in with the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power projects. In connection with this 
latter development, about 36 miles of Highway 2 will have to be relocated because of 
the flooding. 


Three highway projects were completed during 1954: the Orillia bypass 
on Highway 11; the 17-mile road from Highway 35, near Pontypool, to Highway 28, south 
of Peterborough; and the Atikokan Highway, 75 miles long, running from a point 55 
miles west of Fort William to Atikokan. A large-scale program of highway development 
has been proposed for 1955. This is to involve an acceleration of work on new four- 
lane highways and by-passes, and substantial improvements on existing highways, in- 
cluding 700 miles of repaving. Increased construction activity on mining and forestry 
access roads is also planned in order to open up formerly inaccessible stands of 
mature timber and to keep pace with the growing mining industry. A new program of 
classifying and marking highways will be adopted, and secondary roads of the northern 
areas will be integrated into the King's Highway system, numbered and shown on maps. 
It has also been proposed that a Select Committee study the question of toll roads in 


Ontario. 


The rapid growth in the number of motor vehicles in the Province and 
the resultant traffic problems have been major reasons behind the constant demand for 
more and better roads. In the eight years since 1946, the total number of motor 
vehicles registered in Ontario has increased 109 percent, to reach a record high of 
1,489,966. As indicated below, commercial and dual purpose vehicles - the latter in 
particular - have increased in number more rapidly than this average would indicate. 
Statistics on trailers are not available for 1954, but there were 81,000 registered 
in 1953, an increase of 32.0 and 7.6 percent over 1946 and 1952, respectively. 


In 1953, there was one motor vehicle for every 3.5 persons in Ontario 
and every 4.3 in Canada, and one passenger car for every 4.4 and 5.9 persons in 
Ontario and Canada, respectively. 


REGISTRATIONS OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN ONTARIO 


Passenger (1) commercial (2) Dual Purpose (3) Motorcycle Total (+) 


1946 585 , 604 AU ay (os 1,303 6,982 711,106 

LESS, US ule yr le 5) 261, 923 13, 707 13,314 1,406,119 

1954 poy Ayes 272 , 230 17,560 12,454 1,489,966 

% change 1954/1946 102.8 sya UAB ST 78.4 109.5 
1954/1953 6.3 39 28.1 - 6.5 6.0 

(1) Includes taxi cabs 

(2) Includes motor buses, trolley buses and tractors 

(3) Includes station wagons and similar vehicles 

(4) Totals do not include trailer permits 


Source of Original Figures: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Highways. 


The number of privately-owned trucks and trailers in Ontario in 1953 
(latest available information) amounted to 250,400 and 79,500, respectively, up 87 
percent and 22 percent, respectively, over 1947. ‘Trucks are being used more and more 
extensively to haul freight on both local and long-distance trips. They can travel to 
centres not served by railways and carry a great variety of freight, including farm 
and market garden produce, raw materials and manufactured goods. 


Waterways 


The simplest way of getting from one place to another in the early 
days of Ontario was to follow the network of natural waterways which stretched through- 
out the Province. Soon, shallow canals were built to bypass rapids, thus eliminating 
portages and speeding-up transportation. These canals were gradually improved until, 
by 1903, fourteen-foot navigation was available throughout the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes system. To-day, the Welland Ship Canal has a minimum channel depth of 25 feet, 
while the Sault Ste. Marie Canal is 18 feet deep. The St. Lawrence Seaway, which was 
finally authorized in 1954, will extend deep-draught navigation from Montreal to the 
head of the Great Lakes, with all canals having a minimum depth of 27 feet. 


During the 1954 navigation season, a total of 30.1 million tons of 
freight passed through all the Canadian locks. This is a decline of 3.3 million tons 
‘or 9.9 percent from the record set in 1953. Decreased shipments of wheat, barley and 
other grain, soft coal, iron ore and crude oil were the chief contributors to the 
drop. The Welland Ship Canal was hardest hit of the major canals in the decline in 
number of tons of freight, 2.0 million, while the Sault Ste. Marie Canal experienced 
the greatest proportional decline, 23.1 percent. The St. Lawrence Canals were rel- 
atively untouched, with a decrease of only 445,000 tons or 4.4 percent. 


The number of vessels to pass through the canals during the 1954 
season was 2,300 lower than for the previous year. The number of passengers, however, 
increased by 4,000 to reach 116,200. 


TOTAL FREIGHT USING SELECTED CANADIAN CANALS 


19h6 1953. 1954 Change 

tons tons tons 1954/1953 
Trent 36,612 239 170 - 28.9 
Rideau 1,439 Re Seyi 1,490 SOT, 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,940,129 3,389, 409 2,607, 968 = Pie .i1 
St. Lawrence 5,750,578 10,081,992 9,637,034 ee yy 
Welland Ship 10,580,146 19,542,150 7, lee oO SON: 
ALL CANADIAN CANALS 18,654,919 33,373,064 30,070, 543 - 9.9 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Summary of Canal Statistics. 
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THROUGH AND WAY TRAFFIC, 1946 and 1954 


(Thousands of Tons) 


Type of Freight Welland Ship St. Lawrence S.S. Marie 


19 1954 19h6 1954 19h6 195% 
Coal, soft 3,814 4, 984 2,396 1,469 124 202 
Wheat 1,443 2,801 666 2,372 403 2.18 
Iron ore 933 2,299 13 297 - - 
Other Grain 638 1, 845 396 1,477 438 676 
Pulpwood 373 516 417 493 166 aby} 
Paper 211 4e2 87 229 54 = 
Sand, stone and gravel 129 167 220 210 20 62 
Oil & Gasoline 2,334 2,296 74h 1,124 168 300 
Other freight 705 2,185 816 1,965 568 OTT 
TOTAL 10,580 17,514 5,751 9,637 1,940_ 2,608 _ 
Passengers 4,169 4O 10,301 4 53,139 115,014 


Note: Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Summary of Canal Statistics. 


Railways 


At the end of 1953, Ontario had 10,386 miles of single (first main) 
track, an increase of 2 miles over the previous year, but 78 miles less than in 1946. 
It comprises one-quarter of all single track in Canada. 


To-day, Southern Ontario has the most complete railway network to be 
found in any part of Canada, with more than 6,000 miles of standard gauge track in 
Operation. This system tends to centre around Toronto from which point direct lines 
lead to almost every part of the country. Hamilton is a second centre of concentra- 
tion, serving the Niagara Peninsula and southwestern Ontario. St. Thomas is also 
important because through it pass the American lines on their time-and-mileage-sav- 
ing shortcut between Detroit and Buffalo. The Michigan Central Railway runs from 
Detroit to Windsor, St. Thomas, Welland, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. The Wabash Rail- 
road follows the same general route. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Pere Marquette 
District), runs from Walkerville to Sarnia and also to St. Thomas. Although Ottawa 
is an important centre for the eastern part of the Province, much of the rail traffic 
in the east tends to flow into Montreal. 


Northern Ontario has over 4,000 miles of railway. Making up the 
greater part of this mileage, are three east-west trans-provincial railways, (two 
operated by the Canadian National Railways, and one by the Canadian Pacific Railway), 
and one north-south line from North Bay to Moosonee. This latter railway, called the 
Ontario Northland since 1946, was begun in 1902. New Liskeard was reached in 190}, 
Cochrane in 1908, and Moosonee in 1932. At December 31, 1953, 573-7 miles of single 
track including 102 miles of branch line, were in operation. 


North Bay, with a population of 20,160, is a major railway centre for 
Northern Ontario. It is a divisional point for two trans-continental railways, and 
is also the head office and main terminal of the Ontario Northland. Except for the 
far northwestern mining areas, all important settlements in the Province have 


adequate rail service. 


During 1953, 64.9 million tons of revenue freight - 39.7 million tons 
of which was loaded at stations in Ontario - moved through this Province. This was 
a decline of 2.8 million tons or 6.6 percent from 1952. Contributing to this drop 
were most agricultural products, coal, coke, logs, pulpwood and pig iron. There were 
gains in gravel, stone and cement. Manufacturing and miscellaneous products consti- 
tuted the largest category, making up 39.7 percent of all revenue freight moved in 
the Province. It was closely followed by mine products with 33.7 percent, then 
agricultural products 17.6 percent, forest products 7.6 percent, and animal and 
animal products, 1-4 percent. The largest single commodity loaded was wheat, nearly 
4.5 million tons and 6.9 percent of the total. 


Canadian railways employed, in the country as a whole, an average of 
211,951 persons in all categories during 1953. Salaries and wages for these employees 
totalled $724.1 million. 


f 
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TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


A transit system, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics' 
definition, is an electric railway, rapid transit or subway, motor bus, motor coach 
or trolley coach operation carrying passengers (and incidentally freight and/or 
express) in urban, suburban or interurban service. It may be any one or any combin- 
ation of these services. 


In Canada, electric railways cannot be operated economically except 
in urban centres because neither the long distance to be travelled nor the light 
traffic in both freight and passengers justifies the necessary capital outlay. 


There has been a general trend away from electric street cars in 
favour of motor buses and electric trolley buses, largely because of the latters' 
greater adaptability and manoeuvrability. This has been especially noticeable since 
World War II. In 1946, 19 percent of the transit passengers in Canada were moved on 
motor buses and trolley coaches. By 1954, this percentage had risen to 65.6. In 
Ontario, in 1954, 283.5 million or 51.6 percent of all transit passengers travelled 
on either motor or trolley buses. In urban service alone, in Ontario, the figures 
were 258 million or 49.3 percent. In 1954, 27.7 million passengers were carried by 


Toronto rapid transit (subway) cars. 
Air 

In addition to Trans-Canada Airlines and Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
two of the world's great commercial carriers, there are four scheduled commercial 
airlines in Canada and a number of non-scheduled lines available for charter. 


The number of revenue passengers carried by all Canadian carriers, 
scheduled and non-scheduled, during 1953, increased to 2,211,737, a gain of 315,000 
or 16.6 percent over 1952, and of more than one and one-half million or 286.4 percent 
over 1946. The number of revenue passenger miles rose by 17 percent over 1952, thus 
indicating a longer average journey. The volume of revenue goods flown by air reached 
168.4 million pounds compared with 127.3 million in 1952 and 23.4 million in 1946. In 
addition, foreign airlines carried 513,000 revenue passengers, 9-1 million pounds of 
revenue freight, and flew 46.7 million passenger miles, in 1953. 


A new record in volume of air mail carried-17.1 million pounds-was 
reached in 1953. This is an 11.5 percent increase over the previous record set in 


952 


An average of 10,703 persons were employed by Canadian air carriers in 
1953, compared with 9,398 in the previous year. Total earnings were $42.2 million and 
$35.4 million, respectively. The average annual salary of $3, 942 was 4.6 percent higher 
than for 1952. All classes of employees increased in number and most of them in aver- 
age earnings. 


Canada is largely dependent on aviation for the rapid development of 
her natural resources. Without it much of to-day's new mineral wealth would still be 
undiscovered or inaccessible. In addition, forest resources can be quickly charted, 
inventoried and tapped, thus greatly aiding the pulp and paper industry which is so 
vital to the Canadian economy. 


' Toronto is one of the greatest concentration centres of air routes in 
Canada, with direct lines to Montreal, western Canada, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Bermuda. There are also regular direct trans-Atlantic flights. 


Among the most notable innovations in air service in 1955, will be 
the regularly scheduled flights between Vancouver and Amsterdam over the Arctic Circle, 
by Canadian Pacific Airlines. The Scandinavian Airlines System began similar flights 
between Los Angeles and Copenhagen, in November, 1954. 


In 1953, there were 122 landing areas in Ontario, 77 land ports and 
45 water ports. These made up 30 percent of all landing areas in Canada. Thirty-two 
of the land ports were lighted and 41 were hard-surfaced. It is also possible to land 
and take off from almost any point along the shores of the Great Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, 
Rideau Lakes, many lakes in Algonquin Park and virtually any lake in Northern Ontario. 
Almost every point in the Province is thus easily accessible by air. 


The Division of Air Services of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests recorded 11,889 flight hours during the fiscal year 1952-53. Included were 
5,277 hours for fire detection and suppression, 3,657 for administration purposes, 
1,980 caring for fish and wildlife, 674 for timber management and 56 hours spent on 
mercy flights. Vertical photography for forest resources inventory was carried out 
over an area of more than 7,000 square miles. 


A long range attitude towards aviation is being taken by those respon- 
sible for its development and expansion. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Ottawa are 
in line for major airport construction by the Federal Department of Transport. Similar 
construction at Calgary is being financed and administered by the community. Long-term 
plans for Malton Airport, near Toronto, include extension and construction of runways, 
development of a new terminal area and installation of additional aids to navigation. 


PIPE LINES 


The first major pipe line to be built in Canada ran from Edmonton, 
Alberta to Superior, Wisconsin at the head of the Great Lakes. About 1,100 miles 
long, it was completed in August, 1950, and opened the Eastern Canadian market to 
western crude oil. This same year saw the beginning of the industry's expansion. By 
the end of 1953, oil pipe line mileage in Canada had increased 166.6 percent to 3,794 


miles. During 1953, several important lines were built. One of these, the Trans 
Mountain Pipe Line-718 miles long from Edmonton to Vancouver-delivers western crude 
oil to British Columbia refineries. To the East, a 30" pipe line was built from 
Superior, Wisconsin to the Canadian border, near Port Huron, Michigan, and thence to 
Sarnia. This line was completed and went into operation in December, 1953. Year- 
round transportation of oil was thus provided from Western Canada to Sarnia. The Sun 
Oil Company also completed construction of a products line, which began operations in 
October of the same year, running from its Sarnia refinery to Toronto. 


OIL DELIVERED BY PIPE LINES, BY PROVINCES 
IN WHICH SHIPMENTS TERMINATED OR WERE TRANSFERRED TO OTHER CARRIERS 


1954 1953 
‘OOO barrels 

British Columbia - Trunk(1) 14,566 1,540 
Alberta(2) - Gathering 9,406 10,886 
- Trunk 7, O47 6,099 

Saskatchewan - Gathering 455 = 
- Trunk 13,736 14,190 
Manitoba - Trunk(3) 41,520 36,683 
Ontario - Trunk(3) 32,440 24,868 
Quebec - Trunk 53,323 53,038 
Net Delivered - Trunk 162,635 136,418 
Net Delivered - Total 172,496 147, 304 


(1) Including exports to U.S.A. at Sumas, B.C. 

(2) Includes natural gasoline 

+3 Including deliveries to U.S. pipe lines, Gretna, Man. 
4) Products of refineries. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Pipe Lines (Oil) Statistics. 
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(1) 


EMPLOYEES AND EARNINGS IN PIPE LINE COMPANIES CANADA 
Average No. Total Average Annual 
Employees Earnings Earnings 

$000 $ 

1950 429 1,485 3,461 

1951 536 2,064 3,851 

1952 697 2,933 4,208 

1953 951 4,188 4,404 

1954 1,185 5,503 4, 64 


(1) Certain companies whose pipe lines are operated as pipe 
line departments of parent companies are not shown here. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Pipe Lines (Oil) Statistics. 


As new oil fields are found in Western Canada, it is possible that 
more pipe lines will be built. In addition, the production of gas accompanies the 
production of oil in many fields, so that new gas outlets must also be established 
to avoid waste. In accordance with the policy of supplying Canadian markets first, 
the most logical. fuel markets are to be found in the highly industrialized centres 
of Ontario and Quebec. 


A natural gas pipe line from Alberta to Toronto to be built by Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, has been approved. Financial arrangements still have to be 
settled, but it is hoped that construction will begin in the spring of 1955. If this 
present schedule is followed, natural gas will reach Toronto in November, 1956. 


Meanwhile, the Consumers' Gas Company of Toronto has begun to bring 
natural gas into Toronto from the United States, with the aim of building up a market 
for Prairie gas. American imports will be cut off when the western gas arrives. The 
Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited has also arranged to import additional gas from 
the United States, and will switch over to Western Canadian gas when it is available. 
An extensive program of expansion involving heavy capital expenditure is planned. 


The pipe line company has experienced difficulty in getting contracts, 
both from producers and distributors, largely because of the long term and the large 
amounts involved. The first contract to be signed was between Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
and Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited for deliveries of gas to its system in 
southwestern Ontario. The contract covers a 20-year period during which Union will 
purchase more than 300 billion cu. ft. of gas. It has been estimated to involve pur- 
chases in excess of $100 million over the period. 


It has been recommended that the Trans-Canada natural gas pipe lines 
should not follow the railway along the north shore of Lake Superior, but rather should 
swing farther north and thus provide Ontario's Clay Belt and mining area with a fuel 
which in all probability would be cheaper for them than the coal and oil now used. 

The proposed route would bring the pipe line east from Kenora to Fort William and Port 
Arthur,.and would follow Highway 17 to Red Rock, then north to follow Highway 11 east 
almost to Noranda, Quebec, and then south to Barrie and Metropolitan Toronto. 


Construction of the Alberta Gas trunk line is expected to begin early 
in 1955, with first stages scheduled for completion in the fall. This line will tap 
the major gas producing fields in Alberta and carry the gas to a central point from 
which it can be exported to the east via the Trans-Canada Pipeline. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN ONTARIO, MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, 1953 
REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


- METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


- BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


» NIAGARA 


Lincoln 
Welland 


« LAKE ERTE 


Haldimand 
Norfolk 


UPPER THAMES 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


BORDER 
Essex 
Kent 


ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Lambton 


- UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


.- BLUE WATER 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


KAWARTHA 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


QUINTE 

Frontenac 

Hastings 

Lennox & Addington 
Prince Edward 


Passenger 
Vehicles 
No % 
334,351 29.9 
12,865 ae 
EWE v4 
306,174 27.4 
85,272 IES 
18,039 1.6 
67, 233 6.0 
56,443 5.1 
2h,2 22 
32,179 2.9 
1 Ok6 © oS 
ieeeo 86-0. 
10,618 0.9 
73,672 6.6 
195,104" 1 Tay 
41,722 5.5 
16, 786 1.5 
73,825 6.6 
50,959 k.6 
22, 866 2.0 
20,555 det 
20,555 ice 
70,098 6.3 
14,839 1.3 
32, 807 2.9 
22,452 250 
68,981 6.2 
11,582 1.0 
4,068 0.4 
14,764 1.3 
13,188 Le 
25,379 eye 
58,355 22 
7,096 36 
21,859 2.0 
14,989 1.3 
7,280 0.7 
{13102 s6 
yay sakes aoe 
14,735 1.3 
19,247 aly 
4, 946 0.4 
4,603 0.4 


Commercial 
Vehicles 
No. r 
74,541 26.4 
3,196 Le 
3,789 1.4 
67,526 2528 
15,796 6.0 
3,554 it 
12,2h2 4.7 
12,180 4.7 
5 Oy week 
6,710 2.6 
5,160 20 
D Oi ueen ioe 
2,949 siege 
16,895 6.4 
Sy OE © Ne 
8,632 3-3 
4,562 1.7 
17,855 °~*6.8 
01,340. 8.3 
6,515 2.5 
4,300 WAS 
5,300, . bie 
13,043 20 
3,154. Lee 
6,192 2.4 
3,700 1.4 
16,266 6.2 
2,672 1.0 
1,053 0.4 
2,923 a 
3,301 1.3 
6,317 2.4 
12,81 4, 
1,677 a6 
4,358 bey 
2,948 1.1 
1,740 0.7 
2,09 0.8 
10,779 4-1 
3, 332 Les 
5 LT 
1,512 0.6 
1,355 0.5 
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TRANSPORTATION IN ONTARIO, MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION, 1953 (Cont'd.) 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Passenger 
Vehicles 
No. 0 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 32,533 Ba) 
Dundas E560 0.4 
Glengarry 4,595 0.4 
Grenville 4745 0.4 
Leeds 9,116 0.8 
Stormont CS neil 0.9 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 84,111 aD 
Carleton 54,122 4.8 
Lanark 8,636 0.8 
Prescott 3,914 0.4 
Renfrew 14,481 ily,3} 
Russell 2,958 One 
14, HIGHLANDS 18,528 ey 
Haliburton te 0.8 
Muskoka 5,106 0.5 
Nipissing (eas 0.6 
Parry Sound 4,531 Ont 
dy CLAY BEE 20,121 kage 
Cochrane LO, 030 ORS 
Timiskaming 10,091 0.9 
16. NICKEL RANGE 20, 289 abate 
Manitoulin (Od OL2 
Sudbury 18,584 qe 
17.’ SAULT 10,883 iba® 
Algoma 10,883 USO 
18. LAKEHEAD 26,432 2.4 
Kenora (1) 4,933 0.4 
Rainy River Bec (0 Oss 
Thunder Bay 18,229 16 
Non-Residents 1,349 Om 
Dual Purpose 
Motorcycles 
TOTAL aes lai US 100.0 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion. 


Commercial 
Vehicles Total 

No. b No. % 
7,074 PE 39,607 2.8 
1,10} Oy 5,004 O.F 
867 O63 5,462 0.4 
1,048 0.4 5,193 0.4 
2,241 0.9 de 3 0.8 
1,814 OnT pe scien) 0.8 
16,999 6.5 LOU ALO The 
9,097 3.5 63,219 5 
1,987 0.8 10,623 0.8 
1, 344. O.5, 5250 0.4 
3, OL3 ee 18,094 273 
958 0.4 3,916 on4 
8,370 3.2 26,905 eae) 
792 One i OR 
2,100 0.8 7,206 Os 
3,348 a3 10,485 On 
213% 0.8 6,668 OL5 
TES 2.9 27,840 x8) 
3,056 paar 3,686 Lo 
4,063 5 1 5% pbals) 
6,900 Bab: 27,189 9 
SSeS Gym ee bes noes 
6,052 2.3 24,636 aoe 
4,170 ila) 15,053 ee 
4,170 1.6 15,053 Ld. 
10,147 3-9 36,579 2.6 
2roL ig) TeakT | 910.5 
1,493 0.6 4,763 0.3 
6,140 2t3 2h, 369 vet 
933 0.4 2,282 One 
13, (OT 1.0 
13,314 0.9 
261,923 100.0 1,406,119 100.0 


Note: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to totals and subtotals. 


Source: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Highways. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN ONTARIO, ROAD AND HIGHWAY MILEAGES, 1953 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


- METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


» BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


NIAGARA 
Lincoln 
Welland 


LAKE ERTE 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


« UPPER THAMES 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


BORDER 
Essex 
Kent 


ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Lambton 


« UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


- BLUE WATER 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


KAWARTHA 
Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 
Northumberland 


QUINTE 

Frontenac 
Hastings 

Lennox & Adding- 
ton 

Prince Edward 


King's 
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TRANSPORTATION IN ONTARIO, ROAD AND HiGHWAY MILEAGES, 1953 (Cont'd. ) 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
Distribu- 


King's County Organized Urban Gyr =} 
Highways Roads Twp. Roads Roads Total Total 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 372.68 809.88 2,70L. 44 156.47 4, O40.41 
Dundas 19.46 140.45 148.70 20.58 659.19 


Se 


Glengarry 59.81 150.65 5115.00 16.97 eal eye Ose) 
Grenville 48.98 152.70 490.48 26.60 . fbe(6 20.9 
Leeds Vi2e07 194.88 836.76 66.95 1,271.46 1.6 
Stormont 41.56 171.20 410.50 25.31 648.57 0.8 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 49.86 1,024.38 769.00 626.07 “7,117.31 26e0 
Carleton 118.89 231.45 1,007.50 “413-27 2, 63ical 2.3 
Lanark ol. .87 228.10 1,002, 70 99.53: 1,436.20) Gis8 
Prescott SATS 179.68 525.00 18.08 (ioe abo 
Renfrew 263.38 228.30 1,66i.60 84.94 2,384.62 2.9 
Russell 19.97 156.85 502.80 10.25 689.87 0.8 
14. HIGHLANDS 614.58 = 2,909.90 283.80 TST sO3 Oe 
Haliburton 59.90 = io = 643.40 0.6 
Muskoka 110.30 2 Bi5570" 1109.69 b,230s64 seo 
Nipissing 315.48 - Bacio) Aloka: aba seats) aly 
Parry Sound 128.90 = 1,000.00 (@neik ap Oragil ~ Loe 
15. CLAY BELT 605.00 - 15202515 0.50, SD Ges ge eee 
Cochrane 396.00 x 35.35 92,21), 82,005.05. 2 ee5 
Timiskaming 209.00 = 646.80 63355) L505 7S eee 
16. NICKEL RANGE 2OTESS - We Gee OL Oe 0> ee Oc paaeD 
Manitoulin Wot = 508.15 20.20 860.70. Let 
Sudbury 189.58 = 68463 156.72 1, 90GeI feo 


ij SAULT 203.25 = 684.5 124.75. 2,060.7 225, 
Algoma 203.25 604.55 deb. 75.9. 2,000.15. nO 


18. LAKEHEAD ale lisy hats) - 1,419.71 326.58 4,640.47 oh 
Kenora T6253 = 193-79 63.88 1,332.69 a 
Rainy River MOT 6 75) - 582.40 49.49 1,064.49 1.3 
Thunder Bay 599.85 S Oise! ols .2L) 2 eeks ees 

TOTAL 7,921.46 9,462.55 48,956.50 7,167.39 80,818.97 100.0 


coe aaa eS aS SSS 


(1) Total figures include development roads (2,516.39 miles) and unorganized township 
roads (4,794.68 miles) not shown in table. 


Note: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to totals and sub-totals. 


Source: Municipal Roads Branch and Surveys Office, Ontario Department of Highways. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
I - Radio Communications 
Radio - The administration and regulation of radio communication in Canada is 


carried out, with few exceptions, by the Telecommunications Division of the 
Department of Transport, Ottawa. Applications for licences to establish broadcasting 
stations, or for modifications of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister of Transport before 
being dealt with by the Department of Transport. The Corporation also controls the 
formation of networks and the character of programs to be broadcast. 


The Corporation has the sole right to bring in programs from the 
United States. In Ontario, however, there is one exception - CFRB Toronto is 
affiliated with the Columbia Broadcasting System. CBL and CJBC Toronto (both CBC 
stations) are affiliated with the National Broadcasting Company and the American 
Broadcasting Company, respectively. 


Privately-owned stations, in general, are limited to 5,000 watts 
power and most of the 52 stations in Ontario operate on 1,000 to 5,000 watts on the 
shared channels. In Ontario, however, CFRB Torohto and CKLW Windsor have operated 
on 50,000 watts since 1948. Two CBC stations, CBL and CJBC Toronto, also use 
50,000 watts. The clear channels which were assigned to Canada by the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement in 1937 are reserved for CBC stations, four of which 
operate in Ontario. Clear ehannels areythose on which the signal of a high-power 
station is protected from interference up to long distances or to tKE borders of 
the country in which it is situated. 


At the close of 1954, there were 52 radio stations in Ontario. Two 
of these were frequency modulation only, while 15 broadcast both AM and FM. The 
Corporation owned and operated four statioris. The remainder are privately owned. 
Income of the Sound Broadcasting Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
includes a statutory grant, commercial broadcasting fees, interest on investments 
and miscellaneous revenues. Revenue for privately-owned stations comes entirely 
from commercial advertising. They pay transmitter licence fees to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


Domestic sales of radio receiving sets during 1954 were much lower 
both in Ontario and in Canada than in 1953. During the same period the number of 
radios exported from Canada decreased by 7,280 or 31.2 percent, while their value 
increased by $522,200 or 52.5 percent. Imports for 11 months dropped 63.1 percent 
in number and 47.2 percent in value. 


Domestic Sales of Radio Receiving Sets 


------------- Canada ------------- Ontario 

Number Value (at list price) Number 
1946 568 , 320 28,849,115 n.a. 
1953 620,860 52,119,381 309, 366 
1954 487 ,237 35,816,274 EEE A 
% Change 1954/1953 -21.5 -31.3 -28.1 
% Change 1954/1946 Sill ie" 2h .2 


n.@. not available. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Radio and Television Receiving Sets. 


Television - Television is being developed in Canada along lines similar to those 
found in radio broadcasting - a combination of public and private ownership and 
operation under the authority of the Department of Transport. In Ontario at the end 
of 1954, there were ten television stations, two owned and operated by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and eight by private concerns. 


The growing interest in television is indicated by the rapid growth 
in domestic sales of television sets both in Canada and Ontario. 


DOMESTIC SALES OF TELEVISION SETS IN CANADA 


No. Value 
(list price) 


194.9(Sept.-Dee. only) 4,163 1 ,OON 53 
1950 29,623 12,947,900 
1951 39,185 20,835 , 908 
1952 137,236 60,659,412 
1953 366,498 148,753,479 
1954 623,856 216,451,362 


SALES OF TELEVISION SETS IN ONTARIO, BY AREAS 


% Change 

1954 1953 1954/1953 
Toronto 109,088 103 , 388 5.5 
Hamilton-Niagara 35,563 40,816 ~12.9 
Windsor 16,043 22,767 ~29.5 
Ottawa & Eastern Ontario 40,483 34 , 997 HAY 
Other 54,262 23,758 128.4 
TOTAL 255 439 225 , 726 13.2 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Radio and Television Receiving Sets. 


Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services - The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
provides a land mobile terminal radiotelephone service at numerous points in Ontario, 
and operates a microwave link between Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal which carries 
television programs and can provide many additional telephone circuits. Radio links 
are also maintained between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ontario. 


Northwest Communications Limited operates a public commercial 
radiotelephone service, with eight stations, which works in conjunction with the 
ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic communications to privately-owned 
stations at isolated points throughout the northwestern part of Ontario. The Red 
Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radiotelephone station at Madsen, 
to provide a connection between the local wire telephone system and the Northwest 
Communications Limited network. 


Other Radiocommunitéation - The use of radio to facilitate operations in many fields 
has been steadily increasing. A number of municipal services such as police, fire, 
engineering and hydro, use radio as a means of communicating with their vehicles. 
Public utilities and power companies have also expanded their use of radio. 
Commercial air-carrier organizations and a number of private companies have been 
licenced to operate ground communications stations and aircraft stations. 


Radio is also used as an aid to navigation. 


Radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony are used to maintain contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


II - Wire Communications 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service - Since 1948, the Department of 
Transport has been responsible for wire communications to outlying and sparsely 
settled districts where commercial companies will not undertake the risk. In Ontario, 
these services include cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands and 
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telephone lines on the latter. 


Telegraph - The Canadian telegraph system comprises lines owned by the Federal 
Government and lines owne@ by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 


The number of telegrams transmitted in Canada during 1953 totalled 
21.2 miltion, a drop of 1.8 percent from the previous year. The number sent was 
19 million compared with 19.5 million in 1952. 


------ Ontario ------ ------- Canada -------- 

1946 1953 19h6 1953 
Pole line mileage 11,226 10,512 Beso per tet 
Wire mileage 137, O41 138,976 400,981 450,835 
Number of offices 1,354 1,401 4,707 5,307 
Telegrams sent 5,829,949 6,130,220 16,221,953 19,041,216 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Telegraph and Cable Statistics. 


Telephone - New equipment, methods and services are steadily being introduced 
into the Canadian system of telephony in order to provide Canadians with more and 
better means of communicating not only with each other but with those beyond our 
borders. A new device called a transistor is playing an important part in this 
program of development. Operator dialing of long distance calls is also a big step 
toward faster and more efficient service. Another advancement, one which occurred 
in 1953, was the opening for service of Canada's first microwave radio relay system, 
which connects Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. It can carry many simultaneous 
telephone calls and television programs. This chain will eventually be extended to 
both the east and west coasts. 


Long distance service on a national scale is provided by the Trans- 
Canada Telephone System. This is an association of the seven major telephone 
systems in Canada and provides facilities for the interchange of long distance 
business between the members. Each member owns and operates its own system. 


In 1953, 20,019 persons were employed in the various telephone 
systems in Ontario. Total salaries and wages for that year amounted to $58.1 
million. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES IN ONTARIO, 1953 and 1952 


1953 1952 

"00! ‘000 

On individual lines Business 136 128 
Residence eel 191 

On party lines Business 23 25 
Residence 73 736 

Private branch exchange Business 261 2ho 
and extension Residence 89 82 
Public pay stations Business el 20 
TOTAL Business TeTK@) 413 
Residence 1,067 1,009 

GRAND TOTAL sO 1,422 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Telephone Statistics, 1953. 


It is estimated that in 1954 there were 1,600,000 telephones in 
Ontario, not including those of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and the 
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Federal Telegraph and Telephone Service. This is an increase of 6.2 percent over 
1953 and 73.8 percent over 1946. Of the total number, about 1,429,000 belong to the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada and 171,000 to independent systems. 


In 1954, the Ontario Telephone Authority was created by the Ontario 
Legislature with the object of improving and extending telephone service throughout 
the Province, particularly in the rural areas. In carrying out this objective, the 
Authority supplies engineering, accounting, legal and other technical advice and may 
also regulate and control the business and accounting practices of telephone systems. 
It will assist and encourage the smaller systems to amalgamate and reorganize in 
order to achieve greater efficiency and economy of operation. In 1955 further 
effect was given to the legislation by the establishment of the Ontario Telephone 
Development Corporation. The latter may actually enter into the telephone business 
and buy, sell and operate telephone systems. The objective of the Corporation is to 
improve the telephone service of persons living in the rural parts of the Province. 


III - The Press 


Newspapers - During 1954, 310 English- Taras and 38 foreign-language newspapers 
were published in Ontario. The number of weeklies reached 305 and the dailies, }3. 
The great majority of foreign-language newspapers was published in the Metropolitan 


Region. 


Weekly newspapers serve the smaller cities and towns and the rural 
areas of the Province, and are concerned primarily with local news. Daily newspapers 
have a broader news coverage and also tend to have a wider sphere of influence, 
extending into the areas surrounding the cities in which they are published. The 
larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Toronto, extend even farther, and 
compete with the dailies of other urban centres. This is possible partly because 
newspapers can be transported so quickly and partly because the larger papers can 
afford exclusive features which are financially beyond the reach of the smaller ones. 


Accurate circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for daily 
newspapers since they subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirement. 
"Net Paid" figures for dailies are shown in the accompanying tables. Many weekly 
newspapers, however, do not subscribe to the Audit Bureau and in such cases total 
circulation (paid and free) is shown when these figures are supported by sworn 
statements or other reliable records. 


The daily newspapers receive their basic world and Canadian (other 
than local) news reports, through Canadian Press (CP), a co-operative news-gathering 
association. World news is obtained from Reuters and the Associated Press (SPs 
supplemented by a bureau in London, England and one in New York, U. S. A., where 
Canadian editors route AP, Reuters and CP copy into Canada. 


IV - The Post Office 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. At 
March 31, 1953, there were 12,254 offices in operation in Canada and 2, 612711 
Ontario, compared with 12,305 and 2,598 respectively, a year earlier. Letter- 
carrier delivery was given in 127 Canadian cities and towns by over 5,100 uniformed 
letter-carriers. Approximately 5,240 rural mail routes were in operation in Canada 
in 1953, serving 404,277 rural mail boxes, thus providing direct postal facilities 
to residents in the rural sections of the country. 


Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic mail up to and including 
one ounce in weight has been carried by air between any two Canadian points, if 
faster service is thus ensured. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953, postage paid by means 
of postage stamps in Canada amounted to $67.2 million compared with $65.1 million in 


1952. 


As auxiliary services, most post offices issue money orders and 
operate a Post Office Savings Bank. For the year ended March 31, 1953, 43.1 million 
money orders valued at $616.9 million were issued in Canada, an increase in numbers 
of 1.3 million and in value of $40.3 million over 1952. In the same year, deposits 
in Savings Banks totalled $39.3 million, an increase of $1.3 million over the 
previous year. 


L. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, RADIO STATIONS, 1954 


METROPOLITAN 
Brampton 
Toronto 


PURLINGTON 
Brantford 
Hamilton 


NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 


UPPER THAMES 
**London 


**St. Thomas 
Woodstock 


REGIONS AND CENTRES 


Call 
Letters Power 
Watts 
CFJB 250 
*CBL (FM) 50,000 
CFRB (FM) 50,000 
CHUM 1,000 
*CJBC 50,000 
CKEY 5,000 
1,000 
CUKFH 250 
CKPC (FM) 1,000 
CHML 5,000 
CJSH - FM 9,200 
CKOC 5,000 
CHVC 5,000 
CKTB (FM) 1,000 
CFPL (FM) 5,000 
CHLO 1,000 
CHLO 1,000 
CKOX 250 


**CHLO, London and CHLO, St. Thomas permanently connected by leased lines. 


BORDER 
Chatham 
Windsor 


ST.CLAIR RIVER 
Sarnia 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 

Guelph 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Stratford 


BLUE WATER 
Barrie 
Orillia 


Owen Sound 
Wingham 


KAWARTHA 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 


QUINTE 
Belleville 
Kingston 


CFCO 1,000 
*CBE 10,000 
CKLW (FM) 50,000 
CHOK (FM) 5,000 
CKGR 250 
CJOY 250 
CKCR (FM) 250 
CJCcs 250 
CKBB 250 
CFOR 1,000 

5,000 
CFOS 1,000 
CKNX 1,000 
CKLB 5,000 
CHEX 1,000 
CJBQ 250 
CKLC (FM) 1,000 


CKWS (FM) 5,000 


(250) 


(250) 


(-) 


(day) 
(night) 
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AUDIENCE 
TOTAL AREA 
RADIO HOMES 
Day Night 
neGe nea. 
661,670 626,550 
619, 430 639, 720 
137,050 - 
451,610 420,590 
nea. nea. 
92, 320 142,950 
n.a. nea. 
316,480 261, 810 
nea. nea. 
180, 860 187,130 
15,170 11, 350 
81, 420 75,820 
86,220 71,640 
63,670 50, 360 
63,670 50,360 
9,790 7,230 
76,950 43,530 
35,920 32,750 
128,090 101,070 
nea. nea. 
nea. nea. 
14,520 13,350 
27,400 20,080 
nea. nea. 
13, 780 10,530 
24,410 17,210 
16,980 13,210 
68, 480 55,040 
ne@ nea. 
ne&@ n.a. 
22,360 18,100 
n.@& nea. 
nea. nea. 


le. 


13 


14, 


Ile 


16. 


LT. 


18. 


* Owned and Operated by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, RADIO STATIONS (cont'd. ) 


REGIONS AND CENTRES _ 


Call 
Letters Power 
Watts 
UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Brockville CFJIR 250 
Cornwall CKSF (FM) 250 (600) 
OTTAWA VALLEY 
Ottawa *CBO (FM) 1,000 (250) 
CFRA (FM) 5,000 (250) 
CKCH 5,000 (day) 
1,000 (night) 
Pembroke CHOV 1,000 
HIGHLANDS 
North Bay CFCH 1,000 
CLAY BELT 
Kirkland Lake CJKL (FM) 5,000 (250) 
Timmins CFCL 1,000 
CKGB (FM) 5,000 (250) 
NICKEL RANGE 


Sudbury CHNO 1,000 
CKSO 5,000 

SAULT 

Sault Ste. Marie CJIC 250 
LAKEHEAD 

Fort Frances CKFI 1,000 

Fort William-Port Arthur CKPR (FM) 1,000 (250) 
Kenora CIRL 1,000 

Port Arthur-Fort William CFPA 250 


- not available. 


Source: Canadian Advertising, November-December, 1954. 


AUDIENCE 
TOTAL AREA 
RADIO HOMES 

Day Night 
10,260 6,610 
18,770 14, 860 

116,920 106, 800 
104, 880 96,010 
92,180 87,600 
16,060 13,800 
nea NeGe 
neGe neGe 
nea. nea 
nee NeBe 
20, 740 18,250 
37,070 30,870 
16,130 13,310 

N.Ge nea. 
21,970 19,200 

7,190 6,09 
17,340 17,070 


thes 


2 


56 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, TELEVISION STATIONS, 1954 


METROPOLITAN 
Toronto 


BURLINGTON 
Hamilton 


UPPER THAMES 
London 


BORDER 
Windsor 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Kitchener 


QUINTE 
Kingston 


OTTAWA VALLEY 
Ottawa 


NICKEL RANGE 
Sudbury 


SAULT 
Sault Ste. Marie 


LAKEHEAD 
Port Arthur 


REGIONS AND CENTRES 


Channel No. Call Letters 

9 *CBLT 
nef CHCH-TV 
10 CFPL-TV 
9 CKLW -TV 
iS CKCO-TV 
11 CKWS -TV 

y *CBOT 
5 CKSO-TV 
CJIC-IV 

2 

2 CFPA-TV 


* . Owned and operated by Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


V - Video 
A - Audio 


Source: Canadian Advertising, November-December,1954 
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Power Watts 


V117, 000 
A 59,600 


V325 , 000 
A180 ,000 


V257, 000 
A154.,,000 


Vv 
A 


15,000 
7,500 


2,020 
1,210 
5,160 
2,580 


5,100 
2,550 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NUMBER OF TELEPHONES, 1953 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Bell Other 
Telephone Telephone 

Company Systems Total Telephones 

No. No. No. % 

1. METROPOLITAN 538,691 6,542 55,2 36.2 
Halton nas er ay 420 16,137 a 
Peel Me SI) 2,768 16,125 iL sal 
York 509,617 3,354 512,971. 34.0 
2. BURLINGTON 109,197 - 109,197 i oe 
Brant 22 , 636 - 22,636 We 
Wentworth 86,561 = 86,561 Sell 
3. NIAGARA 64 427 6,255 10,652: sae. 7 
Lincoln 31,180 - 31,180 Papal 
Welland 33,247 6,255 39,502 2.6 
4. LAKE ERIE EES) 2,394 13,819 0.9 
Haldimand 2,490 2,394 Ook 0.3 
Norfolk 8,935 - 8,935 0.6 
5. UPPER THAMES Daal 14,561 90, 338 6.0 
Elgin 10,516 5,560 16,07 Volk 
Middlesex 50,328 6, 086 56,414 ores 
Oxford 14 , 933 2,915 17,848 i. 
6. BORDER 87,476 6,220 93 ,696 6.2 
Essex 63,727 i, 982 68,709 .6 
Kent 23, 749 1,238 2h , 987 LG 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 18 427 4,320 22,747 Le ® 
Lambton 18 4.27 3320 22,747 1.5 

8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 70,606 8,649 18,2550 a 
Perth 12.77 }, 080 16,257 ek 
Waterloo 41,131 2,072 43,203 2.9 
Wellington 17,298 2,497 19,795 1.3 
9. BLUE WATER 4.8 , 308 25,370 73,016 9 
Bruce h 218 oe LOF2 0-7 
Dufferin 2,605 689 3,29h 0.2 
Grey Le SiH hee wae, 16,576 eel 
Huron 6, 99h 6,52 139565. « 70-9 
Simcoe 22, 034 7,945 29,979 2.0 

10. KAWARTHA 57,706 16, yf. 67,877 4. 
Durham 5,616 1,939 1,500 38 
Ontario 2394195 129 23 90= Bey i 
Peterborough 17,616 Te e2O 18 , 736 Tee 
Victoria 5,658 2,434 8,092 0.5 
Northumberland 5,663 3,879 9,542 0.6 
11. QUINTE 43,992 4631 48 623 eae 
Frontenac NORE 670 19,997 3 
Hastings 18,925 WATS: 20,680 war 
Lennox and Addington 1,556 PAs 2729 0.2 
Prince Edward 4,184 33 ipeally( 0.3 


COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NUMBER OF TELEPHONES (Cont'd 


Bell Other 

Telephone Telephone 
Company Systems 

No. No. 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 28,928 6,027 

Dundas 3,469 a 
Glengarry 1,974 714 
Grenville 3,483 935 
Leeds 8,014 3,953 
Stormont 11,988 25 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 119,522 7,502 
Carleton 95,218 1,290 
Lanark 8,036 1,605 
Precott 33 23 227 
Renfrew 11,287 3,756 
Russell 1,258 62h 
14. HIGHLANDS 20,822 3,634 
Haliburton - 957 
Muskoka Bele 1,039 
Nipissing 12,092 400 
Parry Sound 3,458 1,238 
15. CLAY BELT - 27,788 
Cochrane - 15, 42h 
Timiskaming - 12,364 
16. NICKEL RANGE 20,463 3,745 
Manitoulin ~ 1,505 
Sudbury 20,463 2,240 
17. SAULT 13,925 1,441 
Algoma 13,925 T, 441 
18. LAKEHEAD 58 36,809 
Kenora axl 9037 
Rainy River - 3,596 
Thunder Bay 37 27,176 


19. JAMES BAY - 
Kenora-Patricia portion a 


aN 
NI 
PIR 


Ontario Department of Lands and Forests- 865 
Government Telephone & Telegraph - 73 
TOTAL 1,329,750 177 448 
a’ ————— 


Note: Due to rounding, percentages may not add to 100.0. 
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Total Telephones 
No. % 


127,024 


"96,508 


9,641 


865 
ifs! 


1,507,198 


Source of Original Figures: Ontario Municipal Board; Telephone Systems 1954. 
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Company Telephones by Exchanges - December 31, 1953. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION, 1954 


REGIONS, COUNTIES, CENTRES 


1. METROPOLITAN 


Weeklies: 


Dailies: 


2. BURLINGTON 


Weeklies: 


Dailies; 


Halton York 
Acton 1,419 Agincourt 700 Toronto(1) 6,500(c) 
Bronte 1,405 Aurora 2,282 11,000(c ) 
Georgetown 1,795 Don Mills 400 13,000 
Milton 1,739  Etobicoke(3) 7,600(e) 2,475 
Oakville(2) 3,258 500 5 ,000(c) 
3,205 2,500 8,500(c) 
Lansing 4,000 4 ,500(c) 
Willowdale 2,500(c) 
Leaside 3,200 10,000(c) 
Long Branch 10,000 2,800(c) 
Peel Markham 2,400 10,000(c) 
Mount Dennis 1,324 10,000(c) 
Bolton 1,300 Newmarket ~ Wy ehg 10,327(c) 
Brampton(2) 3,950 New Toronto 8,133 8,000 
3,572 Richmond Hill 3,480 West Hill See Scarborough 
Clarkson 738  Scarborough(2) 3,200 Weston 3,860 
Cooksville 761 3,850 Wexford 1,150 
Port Credit 4,760 Stouffville 3,174  Woodbridge(2) 1,800 
Streetsville 874 Sutton ah ALS: 2,000 
Foreign Language Weeklies - Toronto 
Bulgarian & ¥ 
Macedonian(2) 3,500 Italian 5,217 Polish(3) 18,980 
1,000 Japanese(2) 3,500 8,970 
Czechoslovak 4,500 3,500 9,167 
Estonian(2) 4,988  Jewish(2) 7,590 Russian 4,018 
h ,867 ,974  Ukrainian(6) 5,125 
Finnish 4,020 Latvian 5,181 7,470 
German 5,000 Lithuanian(2) n.a. 7,989 
Hungarian 5,000 4 79L 2,976 
4,000 
15,000 
Toronto(3) 236,593 M Toronto Chinese(2) Tear 
391,726 E 4,996 E 
233,411 E Jewish 19,256 
Brant Wentworth 
Burford 900 Burlington 3,020 (Serbian) "5,357 
Paris 1,763 Dundas 1,895 Stoney Creek 1,200 
Hamilton(2) See Dailies Waterdown 870 
30,000 
Brantford 19,940 Hamilton(2) 18,000 


87,018 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION (Cont'd) 


3- NIAGARA 
Lincoln Welland 
Weeklies: Beamsville 1,264 
Grimsby 1,890 Fort Erie 2,959 
Niagara-on- Ridgeway 2,200 
the-Lake 1,010 Thorold 900 
Smithville >t 
Dailies St. Catharines 22,548 Niagara Falls 13,499 
Welland 13,919 
4. LAKE ERIE 
Haldimand Norfolk 
Weeklies: Caledonia eT Hagersville 950 Delhi 1,975 
Cayuga 1,002 Jarvis 726 Port Dover SO 
Dunnville 3,184 Simcoe 7,877 
5. UPPER THAMES 
Elgin Middlesex Oxford 
Weeklies: Aylmer 2,286 Glencoe 1,050 Ingersoll 2,361 
Dutton 1,084 Lucan 536 London 38,200(c) 
Rodney 880 Parkhill 1,483 Norwich 1,146 
West Lorne 680 Strathroy 2,360 Tavistock 810 
Tillsonburg 4,332 
Dailies: St. Thomas 10,854 London 90,023 Woodstock 9,048 
6. BORDER 
Essex Kent 
Weeklies: Amherstburg 2,383 Blenheim 1,952 
Belle River 927 Bothwell 900 
Comber 900 Dresden(2) 1,828 
Essex 3,200 1,651 
Harrow 867 Merlin 600 
Kingsville 1,414 Ridgetown 1,978 
La Salle 2,600 Riverside 1,758 
Leamington 3,804 Thamesville 635 
Tecumseh 1,900 Tilbury 1,424 
Windsor (Serbian) 7,680 Wallaceburg 4,100 
Wheatly 1,000 
Chatham (Dutch)(2) 4,125 
4,000 
Dailies: Windsor 7h , 848 Chatham 13712 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Lambton 
Weeklies: Alvinston 13053 Petrolia 1,970 
Forest(2) 15213 Sarnia 11,000 
1,338 Watford 1,342 


Dailies: 


Sarnia 13,156 


COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION (Cont 'd) 


8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Perth Waterloo Wellington 
Weeklies: Listowel 2,448 Ayr 1,930 Arthur ib She 
Milverton 2,074 Elmira 1,344 Drayton 1,350 
Mitchell 1,848 Hespeler LOT Elora 685 
Monkton 500 New Hamburg 990 Erin 980 
St. Marys 3,389 Preston BRS Fergus 1,578 
Waterloo 3,404 Harriston S385 
Mount Forest 1,937 
Palmerston O32 
Dailies: Stratford 9,906 Galt 10,742 Guelph 11,823 


Kitchener 30,973 


9. BLUE WATER 


Bruce Dufferin Grey 
Weeklies: Chesley 1,632 Grand Valley 981 Dundalk Pees 
Kincardine 2,247 Orangeville . 3,210 Durham del 
Lucknow OO Shelburne 2,000 Flesherton 175575 
Mildmay 906 Hanover 2,637 
Paisley cits: Markdale 1,324 
Port Elgin 1,42) Meaford 1,995 
Southampton 768 Owen Sound 5,000(c) 
Leader gue Thornbury 1,035 
Teeswater 860 
Walkerton PANES 
Wiarton PON 
Dailies: Owen Sound 12,469 
Huron Simcoe 
Weeklies: Blyth 800 Alliston TOL Elmvale 998 
Brussels 900 Barrie 6,774 Midland 3,800(c) 
Clinton 1,850 Beeton 752 Midland & 4,451 
Exeter 2,764 Bradford 1,204 Penetang(2)4 ,451 
Goderich 3,161 Camp Borden 1,700 Orillia 4 648 
Seaforth(2) 2,302 Coldwater 500 Stayner 827 
Za SMS) Collingwood 3,205 
Wingham 2,143 Creemore 995 
Zurich 670 
Dailies: Orillia eae 
10. KAWARTHA 
Durham Ontario Peterborough 
Weeklies: Bowmanville 4,015 Ajax 2,500 Havelock 507 
Millbrook 664. Beaverton 750 Norwood 575 
Orono 786 Cannington T70 Peterborough5 ,826 
Port Hope 603 Pickering 1,550 
Port Perry iPS Ibsist 
Uxbridge 2,362 


Dailies: Port Hope 1,925 Oshawa 12,992 Peterborough 17,678 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION (Cont'd) 
10. KAWARTHA (Cont'd) 


Victoria Northumberland 
Weeklies Bobcaygeon (Gi Brighton 996 Hastings 300 
Fenelon Falls 950 Campbellford 1,850 Presqu'ile Pt. 400(c) 
Lindsay(2) 2,820 Cobourg 3,982 Warkworth 910 
5 207 Colborne (2) 514 
535 
Dailies: Lindsay 2y593 
11. QUINTE 
Frontenac Hastings Lennox & Addington 
Weeklies Bancroft ee Tafale Napanee(2) 3,426 
Frankford 700 2,606 
Madoc 982 
Marmora 750 
Stirling 993 
Trenton 3,718 
Tweed 2,0h2 
Dailies Kingston 19,767 Belleville 10,387 
Prince Edward 
Weeklies: Picton(2) 4,253 
1,850 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Dundas Glengarry Grenville 
Weeklies: Chesterville 1,088 Alexandra(2) 2,093 Cardinal 513 
Iroquois 1,050 ibe isyer2) Kemptville 1,700 
Morrisburg 1,000 Prescott 1,980 
Winchester 1,862 
Leeds Stormont 
Weeklies: Athens 912 Gananoque 2,430 Cornwall 4,000 
Brockville 376 Westport 986 
Dailies Brockville 7,465 Cornwall 12,314 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Carleton Lanark Prescott 
Weeklies: Carp 554 Almonte 1,740 Hawkesbury 
Manotick 2,500 Carleton Pl. 2,240 (Eng.) 1,965 
Ottawa &4,500(c) Lanark 1,400 (2Fr.) 3,000 
Perth 3,295 8,100 
Smiths Falls 4,121 Vankleek 
Hill 1,150 
Dailies: Ottawa(2Eng)56,555 
62,547 


(Fr.) 26,887 


COMMUNICATIONS IN ONTARIO, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION (Cont'd 


13. OTTAWA VALLEY (Cont'd) 


Renfrew 
Weeklies: Arnprior 2,229 Pembroke(2) 5,393 
Cobden 760 55393 
Eganville 2,350 Renfrew(2) 1,529 
3, 083 
14. HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton Muskoka Nipissing Parry Sound 
Weeklies: Haliburton 1,000 Bracebridge(2) 2,500 Burks Falls 1,248 
1,850 Parry Sound 2,400 
Gravenhurst 1,900 Powassan 1,650 
Huntsville ayo iaill 
Dailies: North Bay 11,934 
15. CLAY BELT 
Cochrane Timiskaming 
Weeklies: Cochrane 1,328 Haileybury 768 
Kapuskasing 15170 New Liskeard 3,486 
Dailies: Timmins 10,333 Kirkland Lake 6,08} 
16. NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin Sudbury 
Weeklies: . Gore Bay 1,500 Chapleau 850 Sudbury (Fr. ) AL test 
Little Current Espanola 500 (2 Finn.) 4,260 
1,952 Massey 525 3,560 
Webbwood 4.00 
Dailies: Sudbury 23,206 
17. ALGOMA 
Algoma 
Weeklies: Blind River 5h0 Richards 
Bruce Mines 600 Landing 500 
Echo Bay 525 Thessalon 950 
Dailies: Sault Ste. Marie 13,676 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Kenora Rainy River Thunder Bay 
Weeklies: Dryden 1,728 Atikokan 1,106 Geraldton 1,100 
Fort Frances 3,694 Port Arthur (Finn. )2,600 
Rainy River 1,071 
Dailies: Kenora 1,754 Fort William 13,758 
Port Arthur 11,765 
Cie Controlled Distribution 


n.a. Not Available 


Source: 


Canadian Advertising, November - December, 195) 
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RETAIL TRADE 
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RETATL TRADE 


It has been estimated that out of every ten dollars of disposable in- 
come in Ontario, over seven dollars are spent on goods at the retail level. The over- 
all value of retail sales in Ontario increased from $2.3 billion in 1946 to $4.6 
billion in 1953, a rise of 103.8 percent. Estimates for 1954 indicate a drop of 0.5 
percent from sales in 1953, while those for January, 1955. were 3.9 percent above the 
corresponding period of last year. On a per capita basis, retail sales rose from 
$553 in 1946 to $943 in 1953, falling to $910 in 1954. Even when allowance is made 
for the increase in prices over the period, "real" retail sales per capita increased 
by 14.3 percent between 1946 and 1953. This has been reflected in the generally in- 
creasing standard of living enjoyed by Ontario's population over the postwar period. 


A distribution of retail sales by types of stores over the postwar 
period is shown in the table on this page. The greatest increases up to 1953 were 
recorded in outlets dealing in motor vehicles (319.0 percent), appliances and radios 
(292.8 percent) and groceries (123.9 percent). In general, the increase in sales of 
durable goods far exceeded that for the non-durable variety. In comparing 1954 with 
the preceding year, however, sales of motor vehicle and appliance and radio outlets 
showed declines of 9.1 percent and 6.3 percent, respectively. 


Chain stores accounted for 20.4 percent of all retail sales in 1953. 
The chain stores' share of all trade varied from 88.7 percent in the variety group 
and 51.1 percent in grocery and combination to 4.1 percent in the hardware category. 


Retail trade statistics for counties and smaller jurisdictions are 
presently available for census years only. The tables on pages G-6,8 show the dis- 
tribution of retail sales in 1951 by counties, regions and urban centres with 5,000 
or more population. 


ESTIMATED RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


---------- RETAIL SALES---------- PERCENT CHANGE DISTRIBUTION 
Type of Store 1946 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
$*000 $7000 $'000 1946 1953 % % 

Grocery and combination 364,375 815,900 878,131 123.9 1-0 L?. Takeda: 
Meat 49,597 56,052, 56558" 13:0 0.9 1.2 i.2 
General 79,402 97,162 . 99735%.. 23.1 1.6 Bal. ee 
Department 217, 82h SP he Shs Saker. Syhes' Syd To4 Teal 
Variety 54,043 98,602 102,724 82.5 4.2 Bile 232 
Motor vehicle 201, 824 845,623 768,715 319.0 -9.1 18.3" .A6ef 
Garage & filling station 111,377 240,128 240,681 115.6 0.2 See 562 
Men's elothing 63,095 95,345 90,674 51.1 -4.9 Oak 2.0 
Family clothing 43, B44. 65,055 65,354 48.4 0.5 1.4 1.4 
Women's clothing 59, 738 91,770  89,789*.°53.6 “e2e 2.0 2.0 
Shoe 38,662 55,155. 53,008” he:7  =2,8 ee alee 
Hardware 54,072 BT 50Z0nnO4, 736... 61.8... 3.2 1.9 1.8 
Lumber & building material 43,575 141,465 138,742 224.6 -1.9 eal 3.0 
Furniture 47,105 84,124 81,432 78.6 -3.2 Lal 1.8 
Appliance and radio 35,173 138,143 129,500 292.8 -6.3 3.0 Dee 
Restaurant 109,053 1835 78L olTT,454 68.5,, .-3-4 4.0 3.9 
Fuel 76,240 111,792 120,816 46.6 8.1 2.4 2.6 
Drug 75 » 906 126,427 128,002 66.6 Ue Bet 2.8 
Jewellery 35, 963 54,967 53,504 52.8 -2.7 L222 
Tobacco 34, 784. 54,733 54,404 57.4 -0.6 abies 12 
All others 468, 892 828, 9 826,105 _76.8 -0.3 13.00 TS .0 

TOTAL 2,264,542 4,615,879 4,593,598 103.8 -0.5 100.0 100.0 


Source: Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Retail Trade. 


RETAIL SALES IN ONTARIO, 1946 - 1954 


Consumer "Real" Retail "Real" Retail Index of 
Retail Price Retail Sales Per Sales Per "Real" Retail 
Sales Index Sales Capita Capita Sales Fer Capita 
“$7000 (Ipigeto0) 000, SCE) 
1946 2,264, 542 TT-5 2,921,990 553 TL 94.9 
1947 2.721, 060 84.8 3,208,797 652 768 102.1 
1948 3,067,224 97-0 3,162,087 717 740 98.4 
1949 3,293, 624 100.0 3,293,624 152 52 100.0 
1950 3,715,389 102.9 3,610,679 831 808 107.4 
1951 4,129,827 113 Fans 632.014 898 790 105.1 
1952 4,387,871 116.5 3,766,413 gel 790 105.1 
1953 4,615,879 115.5 3,996,432 943 816 108.5 
1954 4,593,598 116.2 3,953,182 foal) 783 104.1 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Retail Trade and Prices and Price 
Indexes. The retail price index, 1935-39 = 100, has been discontinued. 


RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, CHAIN AND INDEPENDENT STORES, 1953 


Chain Store Sales 


Independent Chain Store as a Percent of 
Trade Store Sales Sales Total Sales 
$1000 $'000 

Grocery & combination 398, 646 417,254 Bias 
Meat 50,535 5 516 9.8 
General 92,758 5 005 orpk 
Department 342,570 - - 
Variety 11,189 87,413 88.7 
Men's clothing 78,528 16,817 17.6 
Family clothing 51,833 sge2e 20.3 
Women's clothing 70,624 21,146 23.0 
Shoe 30, 754 24,401 42 
Hardware 83,953 3,551 ah 
Lumber & building material 124,146 17,319 Uae 
Furniture 65,898 18,226 easy 
Appliance & radio 119,215 18,927 LSet 
Restaurant 170,236 13,545 7.4 
Drug 109,276 £75151 13.6 
Jewellery 38,590 16,378 29.8 
All other trades 597,616 231, 364 27.9 

TOTAL, ALL TRADES 3,673, 862 gh2,016 20.4 


Note: Figures for the following trades, Motor Vehicle Dealers, Garages and Filling 
Stations, Fuel Dealers and Tobacco Stores are witheld to avoid disclosing 
individual operations, but are included in totals. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Retail Trade. 


$ 1,100 
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PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES 
IN ONTARIO 


RETAIL SALES IN 
CURRENT DOLLARS 


SALES AS: 

MEASURED BY 

THE CONSUMER TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
PRICE INDEX, IN ONTARIO 
1949=100 
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RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, 1930, 1941,1951 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


----- 195 1----- =----1'9 }. L----- -----l 9 3 0----- 
Dis- Dis- Dis- 
tribu- tribu- tribu- 

Sales tion Sales tion Sales tion 

$000 % $'000 % $*000 % 

1. METROPOLITAN 15353,921 32.9 46h, 761 33.0 413,086 37.6 
Halton 31, B30 0.8 8,072 0.6 (Ol 0.5 
Peel 33,374 0.8 8,459 0.6 5,985 0.5 
York 1,286,308 31.2 448,230 31.9 4O1, 344 36.5 

2. BURLINGTON 314,882 7.6 114,641 8.1 89,522 aye 
Brant 61, 909 a5) 20,791 I> 16,82 1.5 
Wentworth 252,973 6.1 93,850 6.7 72,505 6.6 

3. NIAGARA 189, 920 4.6 67, 200 4.8 47, Q4L yh 
Lincoln (Sg (pre LO ey ely ee Pe 18,776 cy 
Welland 110,146 a 39,916 O50 29,165 2a 

4, LAKE ERIE 53,544 1.3 15,384 Let 11,254 1.0 
Haldimand 21,139 |. On 63530)" -Ou5: 4,519 0.4 
Norfolk 32,405 0.8 9,048 40.6 6,735 0.6 

5. UPPER THAMES O47, HUT 6.0 79,584 Sia ff 65,500 6.0 
Elgin 42,570 20, 14,506 ORS 10, 826 L.0 
Middlesex 152,221 Si 47,286 3.4 41,564 3.8 
Oxford 52,656 123 17,792 OS 137219 2 

6. BORDER 264,651 6.4 0,632 6.4 65,562 6.0 
Essex 189,704 6 oes 1.58 48,292 ho 
Kent 74, 887 ibxe 2355 OU RUA) SPM 1.6 

7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 59,014 ‘igh 16,349 lee 12,849 1.2 
Lambton 59,01k I. 16,349 Ve 12,849 22 

8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 218,893 De3 (OT = Ole 56,211. sek 
Perth 46,679 Tau 15, LoL Dae 13,42 ise 
Waterloo 116,784 2.8 36,665 2.6 Pa Rese 2.5 
Wellington 55,429 1.3 19,271 1.4 15,134 rp 

9. BLUE WATER 206,452 5.0) G85 30 8 bed 47,560 4.3 
Bruce 28,397 Ony 9,437 O.7 7,418 Oey. 
Dufferin 9,791 0.2 3,288 0.2 627 O72 
Grey 41,970 1.0 13,789 de O 10,937 iO 
Huron 35, 930 0.9 TO, 522 0.7 7,613 OFT 
Simcoe 90, 366 Ae 26,351 1.9 18,965 17 

10. KAWARTHA 189,478 4.6 60,344 4.3 42,577 ce 
Durham 20,295 0.5 6,293 oO. YOO ma 
Ontario vpopven ale | A malgys) BS MIG eed ot: 13,541 1.2 
Peterborough 52,453 Les 16,981 de 13,004 a2 
Victoria 24,015 0.6 7,055 0.5 5970 0.5 
Northumberland 20,443 O55 6,605: 0.5 5,241 0.5 

11. QUINTE 140,992 3.4 48, 84 ae 34,494 Sisal 
Frontenac Sie ogee" pete 19, 447 it 1h, 22h 1.3 
Hastings 63, 386 1.5 21,282 1.5 14,568 25 
Lennox & Adding- 13,356 Os3 4,007 0.3 3,402 0.3 

ton 
Prince Edward 12,879 0.3 Wr yTO9 0.3 2,300 ony 


RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, 1930, 1941, 1951 (Cont'd. ) 


----- ENO Baar -----1 9 } 1---.. -----1 9 3 0----- 

Dis- Dig= Dis- 

ie tribu- tribu- tribu- 

es tion Sales tion Sales tion 

$*000 th moe = gs $'000 Ot aes 

12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 101,784 2. 33,949 2. eu e 

Dundas La Soret ss 1,408 0.3 2,80 0.3 
Glengarry 7,627 0.2 2,939 One 2/019 0.2 
el eee es ae ae a 3,698 0.3 
eeds 7 (0) 11,69 Os 95375 0.9 
Stormont 38, 088 0.9 11,021 0.8 6,879 0.6 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 321,870 7.8 115,97 8.2 84,299 Tei 
Carleton 225,805 5.5 88,157 6.3 3,905 5.8 
Lanark 29,084 My: 8,715 0.6 7,367 O.7 
Prescott 14,280 0.4 4,107 0.3 23 (93 0.3 
Renfrew 46,207 e hey § 12,561 0.9 8,495 a.8 
Russell 6,496 one: 2,439 0.2 Le Oe oe 
14. HIGHLANDS 83, 448 2.0 27,131 a 19,124 Let 
Haliburton Lite 0.1 1,007 aE 532 Ree 
Muskoka 21,872 0.5 7,021 0.5 4,829 0.4 
Nipissing 41,153 alee 11,456 0.8 9,522 0.9 
Parry Sound NCS aa 0.4 7,647 0.5 4 2ka 0.4 
15. CLAY BELT 95,273 a8 43,174 pe h 24,552 2.2 
Cochrane 5OrsGin: “Tk 26, 422 oS) Ih, 813 eC 
Timiskaming 35,882 0.9 16,752 ee 9,739 0.9 
16. NICKEL RANGE 2,691 Bias 30,537 2.2 17,185 1.6 
Manitoulin 5,819 cpus 1,814 Osk 1,421 O.1 
Sudbury 86,872 eal 28, 723 28 15,764 re 
17. SAULT 50,252 Lo 16,335 1,2 13,199 Te 
Algoma Sasso | bee. 16,335 dae 13,199 Teo 
18. LAKEHEAD 131,860 3.2 47, 730 3.4 30,492 2.8 
Kenora (1) 28,617 Oat 8, 264 0.6 1, 923 0.4 
Rainy River Lisl (5 0.4 4,673 0.3 3,804 0.3 
Thunder Bay (1) 86,068 2.1 34,793 2.5. 21,765 2.0 
TOTAL 4,126,375")200.0 1,406,977 100.0 1,099,990 100.0 


Because of rounding figures may not add to totals or sub-totals 


(1) Patricia Portion included with Kenora in 1941 and 1951, and with Thunder Bay 


in 1930. 
(2) Revised figures not yet available for counties and hence, this total does not 


agree with that shown on page 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 
193251941, 1951; 


RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, RETAIL SALES AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA, 1951 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
Retail Sales 


Retail Sales Population Per Capita 
($000) (June 2) $ 


1. METROPOLITAN 13503592 1,276,298 1,061 
bation 3h, 239 ~ Hr, 003 +470 
Peel 33,374 55,673 599 
York 1,286, 308 1,176,622 1,093 

2. BURLINGTON 314,882 338, 940 92 
Brant 1,909 72,857 50 
Wentworth 252,973 266,083 951 

3. NIAGARA 189, 920 212,599 893 
Lincoln 79,714 89, 366 893 
Welland 110,146 123 5233 894. 

4, LAKE ERIE 53,544 66, 846 801 
Haldimand BES) 24,138 876 
Norfolk 32,405 42,708 159 

5. UPPER THAMES OUT, UL 276,475 895 
Elgin 2,570 55,518 767 
Middlesex 152,221 162,139 939 
Oxford 52,656 58,818 895 

6. BORDER 264,651 296,278 893 
Essex 189, 764 ALT L50 ae 
Kent 7h, 887 79,128 946 

7. Sf. CLAIR RIVER 59,014 T+, 960 787 
Lambton 59,01 7, 960 787 

8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 218, 893 245,637 891 
Perth 16,679 52,504 888 
Waterloo 116, 784 126,123 926 
Wellington 55,429 66, 930 828 

9. BLUE WATER 206,452 270,599 763 
Bruce 28,397 HL, 311 687 
Dufferin 9,791 14,566 - 672 
Grey 41,970 58,960 ‘hee 
Huron 35 930 49,280 729 
Simcoe 90 , 366 106, 482 849 

10. KAWARTHA 189,478 238,601 794 
Durham 20,295 30,115 674 
Ontario Tesetl 87,088 830 
Peterborough 52,453 60,789 863 
Victoria 24,015 2 (ode 885 
Northumberland 20,443 33,482 611 

11. QUINTE 140,992 178,500 790 
Frontenac a3 (ae 66,099 OH 
Hastings 63,386 74,298 853 
Lennox & Addington 13,356 19,544 683 


Prince Edward 12,879 18,559 694 
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RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO, RETAIL SALES AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA (Cont'd.) 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 
Retail Sales 


Retail Sales Population Per Capita 
($*000) (June 2) $ 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 101, 784 137,854 
738 
Dundas “13,59 “15,018 859 
engarry 7,627 17,702 431 
Grenville 11,002 17,045 645 
Leeds SL, IS 38, 831 811 
Stormont 38, 088 48,458 786 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 321, 870 387, 807 830 
Carleton 225 , 605 2h2, 247 932 
Lanark 29,084 35,601 817 
Prescott 14,280 25,576 558 
Renfrew 46,207 66,717 693 
Russell 6,496 17,666 368 
14. HIGHLANDS 83,448 aio) ekval Tot 
’ Haliburton 4,712 7,070 61y 
Muskoka 21,872 24,713 885 
Nipissing W153 FOL SLT 815 
Parry Sound Gyr alat Oise ie 574 
15. CLAY BELT 95,273 133, 866 712 
Cochrane 59,391 83,850 708 
Timiskaming 35, 882 50,016 Tas 
16. NICKEL RANGE 92,691 120, 804 T67 
Manitoulin 5,019 11, 214 519 
Sudbury 86, 872 109,590 793 
17. SAULT 50,252 64,496 To 
Algoma 50,252 z ae 
18. LAKEHEAD 131,860 166, 711 791 
Kenora (1) 25,617 39, 212 730 
Rainy River ly geal is 22,152 776 
Thunder Bay __ 86,068 105,367 817 
TOTAL 4,116,373(2) 4,597,542 895 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 
(2) Revised figures not yet available for counties, and, hence, this total does not 
agree with that show on page 


Note: Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals and sub-totals. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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RSTATL TRADE IN ONTARIO, RETATL SALES AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA, 1951 


INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


1. METROPOLITAN — 
Brampton 
Burlington 
Forest Hill 
Leaside 
Long Branch 
Mimico 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Oakville 
Swansea 
Toronto 
Weston 


2. BURLINGTON 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Hamilton 
Paris 


3. NIAGARA 
Fort Erie 
Niagara Falls 
Port Colborne 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


4, LAKE ERIE 
Simcoe 


5. UPPER THAMES 
Ingersoll 
London 
St. Thomas 
Tillsonburg 
Woodstock 


6. BORDER 
Chatham 
Leamington 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor 


7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Sarnia 


8, UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Preston 
Stratford 
Waterloo 


9. BLUE WATER 
Barrie 
Collingwood 
Midland 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 


Retail Sales 


1951 


$000 


10, 985 
7,558 
9,498 

14,997 
8,934 
29955 
6,831 

moe FG 

11,304 
7,020 

1,000, 910 

14,029 


48,653 
8,266 
228, 349 
5,568 


8,080 
38,775 
10,083 
56,910 

5,234 
2h.,693 


16,071 


8,550 
125,682 
oh, 886 
12,002 
19,455 


37,200 
13,130 
2,800 
8,384 
130,475 


Biieces 


20, 326 
31, 906 
56,314 
7,394 
23,409 
Deel 


24,782 
9,926 
8,297 

U7, 16k 

20, 720 


Population Retail Sales per 


Capita 1951 


1951 
"Wise a 


8,389 
6,027 
15,305 
16,233 
8,727 
11,342 
53350 
11,194 
6,910 
8,072 
675,754 
We 


’ 


36, 727 
6, 846 
208, 321 
5,2h9 


7,92 
22,874 
8,275 
37, 984 
6,397 
15,382 


7,269 


6,524 
95, 343 
ae) l/s} 

5,330 
15,544 


21,218 
6,950 
9,214 
7,688 

120,049 


34,697 


19,207 
27, 386 
Lh, 867 

7,619 
18,785 
HL Signe 


12,514 
7,413 
7,206 

12,110 

16,423 


1,309 
1,256 
621 


RETATL TRADE IN ONTARIO, RETAIL SALES AND RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA, 1951 (Cont'd. ) 
INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 


Retail Sales Population Retail Sales 
1951 1951 per copes ‘eer 
$*000 (June 2) 

10. KAWARTHA 

Bowmanville eres! 5,430 983 

Cobourg (Paget 7,470 1,034 

Lindsay 16,090 9,603 1,676 

Oshawa 46,735 41,545 x ys bebe 

Peterborough 43,115 38,272 1,127 

Port Hope 8, 233 6,548 new Y 

Whitby 5,992 7,267 825 
11. QUINTE 

Belleville 26,692 19,519 1,367 

Kingston 43,976 33,459 1,314 

Trenton 12,367 10,085 1,226 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 

Brockville 16,785 12,301 1,365 

Cornwall 25,728 16,899 1,522 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 

Eastview yoo 13,799 535 

Hawkesbury 1,195 7,194 1,084 

Ottawa 207,575 202, O45 10a 

Pembroke 15,740 12,704 1,239 

Perth 6,389 5,034 1,269 

Renfrew 9,850 7,360 1,338 

Smith's Falls 12,812 8,441 1,518 
14. HIGHLANDS 

North Bay 26,494 17, 944 1,476 

Parry Sound 8,012 5,183 1,546 
15. CLAY BELT 

Timmins 26,253 27,743 946 
16. NICKEL RANGE 

Sudbury 59,531 42,410 1,404 
17. SAULT 

Sault Ste. Marie 36,547 32,452 1,126 
18. LAKEHEAD 

Fort Frances 9,899 8,038 1,232 

Fort William 31, 468 34, 947 900 

Kenora 10,867 8,695 1,250 

Port Arthur 36, 004 31,161 1,155 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


Ontario accounts for approximately 30 percent of all trade carried 
on in Canada at the wholesale level. Detailed and comprehensive statistics for whole- 
sale trade in Ontario are available only for census years. The table on pageG-l2shows 
statistics for regions and counties. Here, it will be seen that over 83 percent of 
all wholesale sales in Ontario were made in five regions of the Province: Metro- 
politan, Burlington, Ottawa Valley, Upper Thames and Border. The Metropolitan Region 
alone accounted for 61.7 percent of all sales in Ontario. The five cities located in 
the above-mentioned regions themselves accounted for 73.3 percent of all wholesale 
trade, while Toronto alone was responsible for 57 percent. The most important whole- 
sale distribution centres in Ontario, therefore, coincide with our largest cities 
and serve the largest concentrations of population. These centres are all served by 
elaborate transportation networks comprising road, rail, air and, in the case of 
Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, water as well. These cities are also leading manufac- 
turing centres. 


A comparison between the value of wholesale sales in selected trades 
in 1946 and 1954 is shown in the table on pageG-11. The greatest percentage increase 
over the period has been recorded in the automotive parts and equipment trade. 


The 6,512 wholesale establishments in Ontario in 1951 employed an 


average of 66,700 employees. Estimated employment increased 6.9 percent between 1951 
and 1954. Average weekly earnings increased from $38.84 in 1947 to $56.79 in 1954. 


WHOLESALE SALES IN ONTARIO BY LEADING CENTRES, 1951 


Value of Sales as Establishments 
Wholesale a Percent of Number of as a Percent 

Centres Sales Ontario _ Establishments of Ontario 
$*000, 000 % % 

1. Toronto 2,499 57.0 2,382 36.6 

2. Hamilton 263 6.0 329 Dol 

3. Ottawa 205 Ih 9 297 4.6 

4. London 133 320 193 Bre) 

5. Windsor 116 D6 183 2.8 
TOTAL FIVE CENTRES 3,215 7323 3,384 52.1 
TOTAL, ONTARIO 4. 384 100.0 6,512 100.0 
TOTAL, CANADA 14,401 26,167 


Note: Figures may not add, due to rounding. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Census of Canada, 1951. 


WHOLESALERS IN ONTARIO BY SELECTED GROUPS - 1953 


Type of Number of Average Net 

Wholesaler Firms Sales per Firm 
$000 

Grocery 32 2,634 

Auto parts and accessories 25 D5) 

Hardware 18 2,639 

Plumbing and heating supplies 20 1,184 

Dry goods 17 1,636 

Fruit and vegetable 30 855 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Wholesale Trade. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE SALES IN ONTARIO BY SELECTED GROUPS 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Change 


1954/1946 

Trade 1946 1953 1954 Percent 
Auto parts & equipment 299.2 623.2 671.8 124.5 
Dry goods aalalpsse: 247.2 240.5 13.6 
Fruits & vegetables 284.9 298.9 309.7 8.7 
Groceries 21h.2 Swieraat Besa d1-1 
Hardware 264.6 491.9 477.1 80.3 
Tobacco & confectionery 294.5 43h .3 425.8 4h 6 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Wholesale Trade. 
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WHOLESALE SALES IN ONTARIO, 1951 
REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Sales % of Sales 
$'000 Total $'000 

1. METROPOLITAN 2,702,473.4 61.7 10. KAWARTHA 62,681.5 
Halton 5393.5 One Durham 1 Glove 
Peel 5,859.8 Oral Ontario 19, 762.2 
York 269i, 220.1 61.4 Peterborough 26,695.5 

Victoria 6,437.2 
Northumberland 8,768.0 
2. BURLINGTON 296, 698.6 6.8 
Brant 27,094.7 0.6 11. QUINTE 77, 426.0 
Wentworth 269, 603.9 6.2 Frontenac 25, 028.0 
Hastings een ee 
ohis Lennox & 

- NIAGARA Ths O4501. EG Addington 2505S. 
Lincoln 36, 280.7 0.8 Prince Edward ere ey 
Welland 35,064. 4 0.8 : 

12. U. ST. LAWRENCE 34,306.2 
4, LAKE ERIE Tg i(Oorels Ons: Dundas 2,897.8 
Haldimand 4,961.5 OR Glengarry 3 LSS6S 
Norfolk 8,803.6 G2 Grenville 5,168.8 
Leeds 10, 948.5 
Stormont 12,157 .8 

5+ UPPER THAMES 184.,635.6 4.2 
Elgin 20, 710.2 0.5 13. OTTAWA VALLEY 243,247.7 
Middlesex 149,393.9 oa Carleton 213,60 (ee 
Oxford APE SMA 0.3 Lanark 8,768.7 
Prescott 2,242.3 
rare Renfrew 14,938.5 

. BORDER 213,591.9 9 Russell BY ETL AO 
Essex 148,656. 4 aa at : 

Kent 64, 935.5 1.5 « HIGHLANDS 36, 082.0 

j Haliburton Tels 

7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 27, 813-5 0.6 Muskoka, 3,972.8 
Lambton 27, 873-5 0.6 Nipissing 25, 408.2 

3 Parry Sound 6,519.7 

- UPPER GRAND RIVER 82,513.6 1.9 
Perth 16, 855.9 0.4% 15. CLAY BELT 62, 348.3 
Waterloo 49,158.7 ‘lisa Cochrane 31, 968.4 
Wellington 16,499.0 0.4 Timiskaming 30,379-9 

9. BLUE WATER 837/928. 1.9 16. NICKEL RANGE 56,163.2 
Bruce 3, 743-1 Of Manitoulin Cpeog aa 
Dufferin ye 125 oh Ont Sudbury 53,904.0 
Grey LOSS 2S One ote 
Huron 29,172.3 On : 30, 445.4 
Simcoe 27, 357.0 On6 Algoma 30, 445.4 

18. LAKEHEAD 104,218.9 
Kenora 9,999. 
Rainy River 4,788.6 


Thunder Bay 89, 430.5 
TOTAL 438355351 
Note: Figures may not add due to rounding. 


Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Census of Canada, 1951. 
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FINANCE 


Banking 


Since the amalgamation of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank 
on February 1, 1955, there are now ten chartered banks and one central bank in Canada. 
Two of these chartered banks, however, do not operate on a nation-wide scale, the 
eee es Bank of Canada having only three branches and Barclay's Bank (Canada) , 


It is estimated that the number of branches operated in Ontario by 
the principal banks of Canada are as follows: The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 293; 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank, 275; the Royal Bank of Canada, 256; The Bank of Montreal, 
22h; The Bank of Nova Scotia, 158; The Imperial Bank, 137. 


The Bank Act, which was originally passed in 1871, provides for the 
revision of the basic banking law and the renewal of bank charters every ten years. 
This periodic revision affords the Government of Canada and Parliament an opportunity 
to improve, strengthen and modernize the laws and practices of banking in accerdance 
with changes in economic and financial conditions. 


The most recent revision, in June 1954, brought about a number Of 
important changes. One of these concerned the cash reserve requirement. Prior to 
the revision, chartered banks had, by convention or tradition, maintained a minimum 
average monthly cash reserve of ten percent of their deposit liabilities in Canadian 
dollars, although the legal minimum was five percent. Under the amendment to the 
Bank Act, the legal minimum is now eight percent. The Bank of Canada, however, can 
alter this proportion by one percent a month with one month's notice, up to a maximum 
of 12 percent. This variable cash reserve, which is part of the Bank of Canada's 
function of controlling the over-all volume of bank credit, has been designed 
especially to permit more flexible credit operations with respect to both an expansion 
or contraction of credit as the circumstances dictate. 


; By a new section which has been incorporated into the Act in keeping 
with recent developments, banks are now able to lend against oil in the ground. This 
is of special significance to Western Canada. Also new is a subsection enabling banks 
to take chattel mortgages or other security on household goods, including motor 
vehicles, in loans to individuals. 


Another change in banking powers also occurred in 1954. Effective 
March 22nd, the National Housing Act was amended to include banks as approved lenders 
on insured mortgages on new housing projects. Appropriate amendments were made in 
the Bank Act the following June. Previously, all lending on real estate had been 
prohibited. Bank holdings of insured residential mortgages reached $71 million by the 
end of 1954, and $110 million by the end of March, 1955. 


The establishment of a day-to-day loan market in June, 1954, and the 
resultant broadening of the money market in Canada, was an important step forward for 
the Canadian financial system. A more active money market should have a direct bear- 
ing on the efficient channeling of funds for development purposes and capital 
investment, and should increase the mobility of short-term capital, thus helping to 
reduce the cost of doing business. 


Through this new medium, the banks will have a very liquid form of 
investment, ranking between cash and treasury bills in liquidity. It should now be 
easier for the banks to keep their funds fully employed in earning assets since day- 
to-day adjustments can be made. Further, it should not be so often necessary to sell 
treasury bills in order to adjust cash reserves. Investment dealers will also have a 
new facility for carrying inventories of short-term government securities at low rates 
of interest. As part of the mechanism of this new market, the Bank of Canada is 
prepared if necessary to lend to 13 qualified security dealers (as well as to the 
chartered banks) as a last resort, but only at a rate which is ordinarily above the 
rate on treasury bills and day-to-day loans. 


The first clearing house in Canada was established in Montreal in 
1888. To-day, 52 of them will be found in the main centres across Canada witb el in 


CHEQUES CASHED IN CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES IN CANADA, 1946 and 195) 


ECONOMIC AREAS AND MAIN CENTRES (1) 


1946 1954 Percent Change 
$ "000, 000 % $*000, 000 % 1954/1946 
Maritime Provinees(exc. Nfld.) 10080 2.3 3,889.4 2.6 142.5 
Halifax 870.7 18) 5 (Oso LAG B13 
Quebec 20,749 .4 30.0 Wy, 193.1 29.0 Haig. © 
Montreal 18 ,828 .2 Pia 38,4983 25.2 104.5 
Ontario 30,402 .0 43.9 68,296.2 hh.8 12h .6 
Toronto 19,907.0 28 .8 50,646.6 33.2 154.4 
Prairie Provinces Te wa Ge in Welsosy Mes! iL 7p 
Winnipeg 6,366 .4 9.2 11,416.9 te 79.3 
British Columbia 5,367.6 Toe 11, 956.3 7.8 122.8 
Vancouver Se 2 623 9,752.6 6.4 12h .0 
TOTAL CANADA (exc. Nfld.) 69,276) OOLON W525 9020) 510020 120.2 


(1) The number of clearing houses increased from 35 to 52 in January, 1953. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Cheques Cashed in Clearing Centres. 


CHEQUES CASHED IN CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES IN ONTARIO, 1946-1954 


$000 
1946 30,401,956 
1947 30,433 ,876 
1948 33,381,605 
1949 36,469,081 
1950(1) 43,146,167 
1951 47,046, 956 
1952 52,717,444 
5.953(2) 59,073, 780 
195. 68,296,156 


(1) Cornwall data added as of May, 1950 
(2) In January 1953, the number of clearing houses was increased from 15 to 21. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Cheques Cashed in Clearing Centres. 


Loan and. Trust Corporations 


The principal function of loan companies is to lend funds on first 
mortgage security. The money thus made available for developmental purposes is raised 
mainly through the sale of debentures to the public and savings-department deposits. 


In Canada in 1953, total public liabilities reached $259.6 million, 
an increase of 3.4 percent over 1952 and 48.4 over 1946. Of this amount, 57.3 percent 
($148.7 million) comprised debentures, while 35.7 percent ($92.7 million) was made up 
of deposits. In 1946, debentures and deposits made up 41.4 and 27.6 percent, 
respectively, of public liabilities. 


Distribution of funds among various assets has also changed since the 
immediate postwar years. Most notable is the growing importance of mortgages on real 
estate. Throughout Canada in 1953, mortgages on real estate held by loan corporations 
registered in Ontario totalled $236.7 million, 76.7 percent of all assets. This is 
8.6 percent higher than in 1952 when mortgages made up 73.7 percent of assets. 
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Ontario. The most recent increase in the number of clearing houses occurred in 
January, 1953, when the number in Canada rose from 35 to 52, and in Ontario from 15 

iGO 2a. During that month, cheques cashed in the 21 Ontario clearing houses represented 
89 percent of all cheques cashed in the Province during that period. 


Cheques cashed are an indication of the volume of business activity 
in the area concerned, especially when comparison with a previous year is possible. 


Generally, the activities of a clearing house do not extend beyond 
the municipal boundary of the centre in which it is situated. The following 
exceptions should be noted: 


Clearing House 7 Areas of Activity 
Cornwall Area known as Urban Area of the city and Township of Cornwall. 
Kitchener Kitchener and Waterloo 
London City of London and Villages of Byron and Pottersburg 
Greater Niagara Niagara Falls, Stamford Centre Village and the Village of 
Chippawa 
Toronto Area bounded by and including Clarkson, Cooksville, Malton, 


Thornhill, Agincourt and Highland Creek. 


Ottawa City of Ottawa and Eastview and Clarkstown. 


CHEQUES CASHED IN CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES IN ONTARIO, 1954 


REGIONS AND CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES 
nae ER I MATIN LN 


% Change % Change 
$1000 1954/53 '000 1954/53 
1. METROPOLITAN 10. KAWARTHA 
Toronto 50,646,605 118.9 Oshawa 1,092,031 1) B5ib 
Peterborough 368,850 101.0 
2. BURLINGTON 11. QUINTE 
Brantford Ok , 781 9h ..7 Kingston 366 , 275 107.3 
Hamilton 3,175,437 93.1 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
3. NIAGARA Cornwall 214,916 107.2 
Niagara Falls 514,433 106.4 
St. Catharines 616, 343 97 4 13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Ottawa 3,415 , 300 aya is 'y 
5. UPPER THAMES 
London 2,047,498 103.8 15. CLAY BELT 
Timmins 147,362 jo) 
6. BORDER 
Chatham 403,89) 93.2 16. NICKEL RANGE 
Windsor 1,909,512 O17 Sudbury Kuh 397 , 102.3 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 17: SAULT 
Sarnia 43h ,254 100.2 Sault Ste. Marie 
392 ,399 80.9 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Guelph 281,790 100.4 18. THUNDER BAY 
Kitchener 766 , 280 100.1 Fort William 310,230 99.5 
Port Arthur 253,568 94.9 


ONTARIO 68 , 296 ,156 ‘1210.1 


(1) Some debits were included in date for 1953, and not for 1954. 
Source; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Cheques Cashed in Clearing Houses. 
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In 1946, mortgages were only 50.9 percent of total assets. 
In Ontario, the amount of money used by loan companies for mortgages 


on urban property has increased 93.5 percent since 1946 while that going to farms has 
risen by only 31.3 percent. Value of total mortgages has increased by 88.7 percent. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND AGREEMENTS FOR SALE ON REAL ESTATE IN ONTARIO, AT DECEMBER 31 


aber: 1953 ----- ----- 1952 ----- ----- 1946 ----- *@ Change 

$1000 % $1000 I $000 % 1953/1946 
Farms 6,239 5.4 6,225 5.8 751 7.8 a 8 
Urban 109,234 Ou .6 100, 906 94.2 56,440 92.2 93.5 
TOTAL TITS 0020 TONG ON LOO. O 61,192 100.0 88.7 


Source: Report of the Registrar of Loan and Trust Corporations, Ontario. 


At December 31, 1953, total assets of the seven Canadian loan 
corporations amounted to $308.7 million, compared with $295.8 million in 1952 and 
$225.4 million in 196. 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or 
attorneys to manage the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable 
persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and as authorized 
trustees in bankruptcy. Trust companies also receive deposits for investment but the 
investment and lending of both deposit and trust funds are restricted by law. 


The 26 trust companies registered in Ontario had assets throughout 
Canada totalling $438.7 million at the end of 1953 ($359.4 million in guaranteed and 
$79.3 million in company funds). Mortgages on real estate made up 31.5 percent of 
this total while government and government-guaranteed bonds accounted for 27.7 
percent. There was also $3.9 billion in estates, trusts and agency funds. 


Deposits of trust companies (guaranteed funds only) amounted to $191.9 
million in 1953, an increase of $17.6 million over 1952 and $92.6 million over 19h6. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND AGREEMENTS FOR SALE ON REAL ESTATH IN ONTARIO AT DECEMBER 31 


Company Funds 


Farms 809 9.0 Teg Sulla 14.6 900 Ub.3 - 10.1 
Urban 8,182 91.0 7,685 85.4 5,409 OORT 51.3 
TOTAL 8,992 100.0 8,996 100.0 6, 309 100.0 42.3 
Guaranteed Funds 

Farms 4,279 8 3,690 ea 2,428 5.9 Tous 
Urban 96 056 95.7 86,463 529°" 38,560 eal 149.1 
TOTAL LO0R335. « LOO.0 90,153 100.0 0,996 100.0 14.7 


Source: Report of the Registrar of Loan and Trust Corporations, Ontario. 


Savings Institutions 


In addition to the savings departments of chartered banks and loan and 
trust corporations, there are three types of savings institutions in Ontario. The 
first of these is the Post Office Savings Bank where all deposits are the direct 
obligation of the Government of Canada. At the end of March, 1953, deposits totalled 
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$39.3 million. 


‘ With respect to the Province of Ontario Savings Offices, the depositor 
8 a direct creditor of the Province. At March 31, 1953, there were approximately 
100,000 depositors in 21 branches with total deposits of $62.7 million. 


A third type of savings institution is the co-operative credit union 
where members pool their savings in order to make loans among themselves. At the end 
of 1952, there were 3,335 credit unions in Canada with 1,250,000 members and total 
assets of about $425 million. In Ontario, at the same time, there were an estimated 
749 unions with 197,000 members. During 1952, loans amounting to $154.3 million were 
made to Canadian members -- $35.8 million to Ontario members alone. 


Insurance 


Most of the insurance business in Canada is carried on by companies 
operating under Federal Government regulations. In 1952, for example, about 94 per- 
cent of life insurance, 92 percent of fire insurance and 90 percent of casualty 
insurance in force in Canada, was accounted for by companies with Federal 
registration. 


At the end of 1952, there were 63 companies licenced to write life 
insurance in Ontario. Four of these were newly licenced during the year. New 
business written during 1952 amounted to $1.1 billion, an increase of 12.7 percent 
over’ the previous year. At the end of 1952, there was $9.3 billion worth of life 
insurance in force in the Province. Net premium income amounted to $228.5 million 
while benefits paid on assurance and annuity contracts totalled $116.7 million. 


In Canada, life insurance in force at the end of 1952 reached $19.4 
billion. This increase of $1.9 billion during the year is the largest annual increase 
recorded to date. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
Monthly average 


Canada Ontario 

(millions of dollars) 

1946 98.9 4o.4 
1952 1h) .3 60.6 
1953 161.3 68.0 
1954 175.2 7h .7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Canadian Statistical Review. 


At December 31, 1952, there were 281 fire insurance companies under 
Federal registration in Canada. Unlike most of the life insurance firms, most of 
these companies were non-Canadian, 84 being British and 128 foreign. 


At the end of the year, net fire insurance in force in Canada totalled 
$41.1 billion. Property losses due to fire reached $80.7 million, an increase of $3.8 
million over 1951. ‘Twenty-two percent of these losses were uninsured. It is estimated 
that about 13 percent of the value of all property losses in Canada due to fire are 
caused by electrical wiring and appliances - $10.8 million in 1952 - more than for any 


other single category. 


Net premiums written for fire insurance in Ontario during 1952 
amounted to $57.8 million, an increase of 3.5 percent over 1951. Net losses incurred 
for that year - $30.7 million - were 30 percent higher than for the previous year. 

The ratio of net losses incurred to net premiums earned was 56.6 percenv compared with 


48.5 percent in 1951. 
Automobile insurance in Ontario has grown rapidly since 1946. Net 


premiums written in 1952 amounted to $65.3 million, a 29.3 percent increase over 1951 
and 272.5 percent over the $17.5 million in 1946. Net losses incurred were $34.4 
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million, an increase of 11.5 percent over 1951, while the ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned dropped from 64 percent in 1951 to 59.1 percent in 1952. 


Premiums written for casualty and miscellaneous coverages (excluding 
automobile insurance) in Ontario have risen greatly in the past ten years. In 1952 
as in the past, the greatest part of the increased premium writing has occurred in 
accident and sickness insurance. During 1952, net premiums written amounted to $68.5 
million, an increase of 12.9 percent over 1951. Total net losses incurred increased 
from $32.7 million in 1951 to $38.0 million in 1952. 
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TOURIST TRADE 


It is estimated that in 1954, foreign travellers spent $300 million in 
Canada. Most of this amount, $278 million, was spent by people entering from the 
United States, the remainder by overseas visitors. As 61 percent of all cars that 
enter Canada on traveller's vehicle.permits(1) and 53 percent of all foreign travellers 
entering by rail, bus, boat and plane, do so by way of Ontario, a substantial amount 
of this expenditure was probably made in this Province. ‘The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimates that in 1953, 51-5 percent of United States travel expenditures 
were made in Ontario. 


The number of traveller's vehicle permits issued in Ontario in 1954 was 
1,492,378, a decrease of 2.7 percent from the previous year. At the rate of three 
persons per ear(2), about 4.5 million Americans entered Ontario during that year. In 
addition, 723,411 non-residents entered from the United States by rail, boat, bus and 
plane. This figure is only 0.8 percent higher than in 1953. While this does not 
include local bus traffic between border communities, it does include persons 
travelling for reasons other than pleasure. 


There has been a downward trend in average tourist expenditure per car 
in Ontario from a bigh of $58 in 1949 to about $40 in 1953. Ontario has the lowest 
average tourist expenditure per car of any of the other provinces, largely because 
many American motorists take a short-cut across Southern Ontario and remain in the 
Province only 48 hours or less. During 1953, 26.1 percent of cars entering Ontario 
were in transit, remaining in Ontario less than 48 hours. 


In 1954, there was accommodation in Ontario for 229,000 visitors in 
licenced tourist establishments, outfitter'’s camps and hotels which operate under a 
Provincial liquor licence for either a full or a part year. There are no statistics 
for establishments of less than five rooms or for private homes which accommodate 
tourists. : 


According to a Dominion Bureau of Statistics report, the average 
number of paid employees in all the 1,536 Ontario hotels (licenced and unlicenced ) 
during 1953 was 21,215 with a total payroll of $33.7 million. Establishments with 
less than six rooms are not included, nor are working proprietors with employees. 


Certain routes through Southern Ontario seem to hold greater 
attractions for American motorists than others. The most popular of these is between 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls and the St. Clair and Detroit River ports. During the 
four peak touring months from June to September, 1953, 496,346 non-resident automobiles 
travelling on customs permits entered Ontario by Fort Erie and Niagara Falls, and 
143,599 returned by St. Clair and Detroit River ports. Over 50 percent of the latter 
are considered to be in transit as they rqained in Ontario less than one day. During 
the same period, 382,985 cars entered by St. Clair and Detroit River ports and 
155,396 of these left by Fort Erie and Niagara Falls - 45.3 percent of these stayed 
less than one day. Of the total of 879,331 cars entering at these two sets of ports, 
34-7 , 406 or 39.5 percent remained in Canada less than one day. Another popular route 
was between Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River ports, with tourist 
traffic moving in both directions. 


Of the 496,461 visitors to Ontario Government Tourist Reception 
Centres during 1953, approximately 376,000 stated their destinations. Of these, Mey <2 
percent were headed for southwestern Ontario, 15.6 for northwestern Ontario, 1158Cfor 
central Ontario, 6-8 percent for southeastern and 6.3 percent for Northern Ontario. 
Twelve percent intended to go beyond the Province for their vacation. 


ee i ese oe ae en 2 Demers 


(1) Traveller's vehicle permits are issued to foreign vehicles which remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours or travel beyond the jurisdiction of the point of entry. 
Thus a motorist who intends to leave the country at a point other than that of 
entry must apply for a traveller's vehicle permit. Buses, trucks and other com- 
mercial vehicles are excluded from this category. 

(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimate for Canada as a whole in this category. 
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The regions in which the tourist industry is most prominent are the 
Highlands, Blue Water, Kawartha, Quinte and Niagara. The success of these Regions 
as tourist areas depends on scenic attractions and facilities for recreation, 
accessibility to heavily populated areas, and the extent to which the tourist 
industry can complement other economic activity carried on in the area. 


Nearly seventy percent of the accommodation in tourist establishments 
in the Province is in the five Regions named. There is accommodation for 21,600 
visitors at tourist establishments in Muskoka District alone, and for almost as many 
in Simcoe County. Many tourist establishments operate only from May to October, and 
some in July and August only, but most of these provide their operators with 
sufficient income to support them for the whole year. 


In the Highlands the tourist industry is the dominant economic 
activity, directly providing employment for a large number of people during the 
tourist season, and supplementing income from the marginal type of farming carried 
on there. The Blue Water Region is the summer home of many residents from nearby 
southern Ontario towns and cities, as well as the location of commercial tourist 
establishments. The Region's dependence on tourism is not as complete as in the 
Highlands, however, as farming for the Toronto market provides a good return. In 
the Kawartha, Quinte, Niagara and Ottawa Valley Regions, the tourist industry, 
although important, is subordinate to manufacturing and farming. 


The tourist trade also affects other industries. These may be 
classified as primary holiday trades such as the direct consumptive trades of 
entertainment and sports and personal services; and secondary holiday trades such as 
building, decorating and construction, gasoline, water and electricity, transportation 
and communication, and the distributive trades. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOURIST ACCOMMODATION IN ONTARIO, 1954 


. METROPOLITAN 


Halton 
Peel 
York 


- BURLINGTON 


Brant 
Wentworth 


. NIAGARA 


Lincoln 
Welland 


. LAKE ERIE 


Haldimand 
Norfolk 


. UPPER THAMES 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


- BORDER 


Essex 
Kent 


. ST. CLAIR RIVER 


Lambton 
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Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
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Ontario 
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Victoria 
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(1) Ineludes Patricia Portion 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOURIST ACCOMMODATION IN ONTARIO (Cont 'd) 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Dundas 

Glengarry 
Grenville 

Leeds 

Stormont 


OTTAWA VALLEY 
Carleton 
Lanark 
Prescott 
Renfrew 
Russell 


HIGHLANDS 
Haliburton 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Parry Sound 


CLAY BELT 
Cochrane 
Timiskaming 


NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


SAULT 
Algoma 


LAKEHEAD 
Kenora(1) 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


TOTAL 
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Source: Department of Travel and Publicity, Ontario. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR ONTARIO HOTELS CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF OPERATION, 1953 


Full Year Full Year Seasonal Seasonal 


Total Licenced Non-licenced Licenced Non-licenced 
All Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels Hotels 

Number of Hotels 1,536 836 165 5h 481 
Number of Rooms, total 46,740 26,952 4 ,023 1,977 13,788 

in hotels S7,212 26 ,092 34934 1,185 6,401 

in cabins 9,528 860 489 792 Ts301 
Percentage of room 

occupancy 58 59 51 52 58 
Bed capacity 85 ,826 46,654 6,900 3 ,882 28 ,390 
Average number of paid 

employees 21,215 15,202 820 1,067 4,126 
Salaries & Wages $'000 33, 744 30,611 917 646 sis 48. 
Total operating 

receipts $ '000 132,143 117,648 4 294 2,684 i rp 
Proportion of 

receipts from: 

rooms % 22.9 20.8 n6.5 Pi boil 40.8 

meals h 20.4 17-9 38.8 34.6 4h 6 

beer, wine, liquor % 47 OEM - 23:<3 = 

other sources % 9.2 8.6 a9 33 1 25 
Operating expenses $1000 120,808 107,505 3,900 3,059 6,841 


Hotels: Establishments with six or more rooms providing lodging or lodging and meals 
for transient guests. 


Full Year Hotels: Establishments operated for at least ten months in the year. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; Hotels, 1953. 
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PERSONAL INCOME IN ONTARIO 


Total personal income in Ontario from all sources in 1953 amounted to 
$7,175 million(1). Of this aggregate, wages, salaries and supplementary labour income 
accounted for $4,927 million or 68.7 percent; interest, dividends and rental income, 
$736 million or 10.3 percent; incomes of farm operators and unincorporated businesses, 
nt or 14.3 percent; and government transfer payments, $468 million or 6.5 
percent. 


During the period 1946 to 1953, total personal income in Ontario 
increased by 87.8 percent. The sector comprising wages, salaries and supplementary 


labour income showed by far the greatest expansion over the period -- 125.1 percent. 
(See table on page £2.) 


Ontario had the highest per capita personal income of all the provin- 
ces in 1953. In the postwar period, Ontario's share of the country's total personal 
income has approximated forty percent, varying from 38.6 percent in 1948 to 39.6 per- 
cent in 1953. 


There are no official statistics showing a breakdown of overall 
personal income according to the various economic regions of the Province. There are, 
however, certain statistical series available which serve to indicate the probable 
distribution of certain components among the various regions of Ontario. One of 
these, the income of taxpayers, is shown in the table on page J-5- In addition, for 
census years, other data is available from which the estimated distribution of income 
can be deduced. On page G-17 of the Sixth Annual Economic Survey of Ontario, the 
Province's personal income for 1951 is distributed according to economic regions. On 
page J-4 of this issue, the 1953 personal income is distributed on the basis of 1951 
data. 


Personal disposable income (i.e. total personal income less personal 
direct taxes) in Ontario increased by 87.4 percent to an estimated $6.5 billion from 
1946 to 1953. Total direct taxes have increased over the period at a slightly faster 
rate than personal income but the difference does not appear to be significant. 


The tables below on pages J 11-18 show the distribution of wage-earners 
according to the amount of earnings and by regions, counties and leading centres based 
on 1951 census data. 


In March and April, 1952, an income survey was conducted by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics in which data for the year 1951 were collected. Some of 
the statistics for Ontario are summarized in the tables on page J9-10. The average and 
median annual family incomes for Ontario in 1951 were $3, 406 and $3,109, respectively. 
These were the highest of all the provinces in Canada. The corresponding figures for 
individuals were $2,289 and $2,093 respectively. It is also shown that 71.3 percent 
of the individuals with incomes in Ontario earned less than $3,000 in 1951, while in 
the case of families this proportion was 47.5 percent. 


(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; National Accounts, Income & Expenditure. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND POPULATION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1953 


Personal Personal Income 
Province Income Population Per Capita 

$'000, 000 elele) $ 
Newfoundland 249 383 650 
Prince Edward Island 67 106 632 
Nova Scotia 594 663 896 
New Brunswick hO6 536 157 
Quebec 4430 4,269 1,038 
Ontario Ryle 4,897 1,465 
Manitoba gel 809 1,138 
Saskatchewan ibs akonh 861 1,279 
Alberta 1,286 1,002 1,283 
British Columbia (1) 1,815 1,255 1,446 
CANADA 18,096(2) We TOL 1,224 


PERSONAL INCOME IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1946 and_ 1953 


Personal Income Increase 
Province 1946 1953 1953/1946 

$*000,000 $'000,000 
Newfoundland - 2hg - 
Prince Edward Island 45 67 48.9 
Nova Scotia 408 594 45.6 
New Brunswick 275 4.06 47.6 
Quebec 2,388 4,430 85.5 
Ontario 3,821 uf’) 87.8 
Manitoba 579 gel 59.1 
Saskatchewan 602 1,201 82.9 
Alberta (1) 666 1,286 93.1 
British Columbia 905 1,815 100.6 
CANADA (Excl. Nf14. ) 9,761?) 17,8475) 82.8 
CANADA (Incl. Nfld.) 18,096 - 


3 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories 
2) Includes receipts of income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay 
and allowances of Canadian armed forces abroad; and Personal Bad debts (not 
distributed by Province). 


PERSONAL INCOME IN ONTARIO, DISTRIBUTED BY MAIN COMPONENTS 
1946 AND 1953 


Percentage Increase 


1946 1953 1953 1953/1946 


Percent 
Distrib- 
ution 
1. Wages, Salaries and 2,189 4,927 68.7 125.1 
Supplementary Labour Income 
2. Interest, Dividends and Net 
Rental Income 412 736 1033 78.6 
3. Net Income of Farm Operators 
Unincorporated Business 732 3028 1S 39.8 
4. Government Transfer Payments 375 468 6.5 24.8 
5. Other alas} 21 0.3 ~81.4 
TOTAL, Personal Income 3, 821 yee 100.0 87.8 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure. 


PERSONAL INCOME IN CANADA AND ONTARIO, 1946 - 1953 


Year 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


(1) 


Personal 
Income 
in Ontario 


$000, 000 


3,821 
4,068 
4,608 
4,953 
55303 
6,083 
6,659 
(GiNE. 


Personal 
Income ,j 
eed Oo 


$000, 000 


9,761 
10,390 
11,943 
Lay ToT 
13,414 
15,693 
aly tks 
18,096 


Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Ontario as a 


bof cent 
10 


39-1 
39.2 
38.6 
38.8 
3955 
38.8 
38.9 
39.6 


PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME AND SAVINGS IN CANADA 


19h6 - 1953 
Personal 
Personal Disposable 
Savings Income 
in Canada in Canada 
$'000, 000 $000,000 
988 8,95 
426 Spe 
1,009 ala a eri 
q,. C05 11,968 
645 12,674 
1,390 14,663 
1,406 15,809 
1,499 16,664 


Savings as a 
% of Personal 
Disposable 


Income 
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ESTIMATED DISPOSABLE INCOME IN ONTARIO, 1946-1953 


Year 
1946 
194-7 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
Personal 
Year Income 
$*000, 000 
1946 3,821 
1947 4,068 
1948 4,608 
1949 4,953 
1950 5303 
1951 6,083 
1952 6,659 
1938 1,175 
% increase 
1953/1946 87.8 
(1) The Dominion 
"deflator". 
Source: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Expenditure. 


Ontario Bureau of 


Estimated Estimated "Real" (1) 


Personal 
Disposable 
Income 


$000,000 $000,000 


87.4 


Personal 
Disposable 
Income 


4458 
4,368 
4,361 
4,590 
4,809 
4,906 
5,171 
5,604 
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Per Capita "Real" Per Cap- 


Personal 
Disposable 
Income 


foyialt 
887 
989 
1,048 
1,107 
1,213 
1,264 
1,322 


56.6 


ita (l)Personal 
Disposable 
Income 


1,089 
1,046 
1,020 
1,048 
1,076 
1,067 
1,085 
1,144 


Ponds 


Bureau of Statistics' Consumer Price Index was used as 4 


Ottawa; National Accounts, Income and 


Statistics and Research. 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME BY REGIONS, 1953 


Estimated Personal 


Region Estimated Personal Income Income er Capita 
$*000, 000 % . 

1. Metropolitan (Bae RT eal 30.9 1,590 
2. Burlington pay ae (Sia 1,623 
3. Niagara 351.6 4.9 1,454 
4. Lake Erie 100.4 ih 1,436 
5. Upper Thames IIS, ak 5.8 ne 
6. Border 459.2 6.4 1,48) 
Wo Sino Cllentte Bulvyeic 122.0 ae 1,481 
8. Upper Grand River 380.3 5.3 1,467 
9. Blue Water 387 .4. Silt 1,398 
10. Kawartha 322.9 5 1,286 
11. Quinte 236.8 3.3 A270 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 165.0 2.3 1,1) 
13. Ottawa Valley 631.4 8.8 S552 
14. Highlands 107.6 LS 951 
i5enC tay Belky 165.0 Des 1,228 
16. Nickel Range 200.9 2.8 1,556 
Ifo. Senos 93 .3 iL -2 1,229 
18. Lakehead (1) 236.8 S8 1,336 
PROVINCE te LsO 100.0 1,465 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion of Kenora. 


THE MAIN COMPONENTS OF PERSONAL INCOME 
IN ONTARIO, IN I949 DOLLARS 


8000 
INTEREST, DIVIDENDS, 
7000 NET INCOME OF AND RENTAL INCOME 
AGRICULTURE AND | TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
6,000 | OTHER UNINCORPORATED 
BUSINESS 
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INCOME IN ONTARIO, TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS, 1952 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Taxpayers 

as % of Mean 

Reported Income as a Number Population Average 

Income of 4% of Total of of County Income Per 

Taxpayers for Province Taxpayers or Region Taxpayer 

_— t No. ts $ 

- METROPOLITAN 1,79 613 9.4 517,680 38.4 3,467 
Halton 3h, 51 225 9,740 20.5 3, shy 
Peel 58, 786 1.3 16,350 2h .8 3,595 
York 1,701,311 S73 491,590 39.8 3,461 
. BURLINGTON 421,917 9.3 12h ,890 35.6 3,378 
Brant 66,482 1.5 20,800 2720: 3,196 
Wentworth 355,435 as 104 , 090 Siok 35415 
. NIAGARA 257,216 5.6 7h, 550 33.0 3,450 
Lincoln 100,412 2.2 28970 «30.8 3,406 
Welland 156,804 3-4 45,580 34.5 3,440 
. LAKE ERIE 31,428 Oni 10,140 15.0 3,099 
Haldimand 12,430 ‘053: ], ,090 16.6 3,039 
Norfolk 18,998 0.4 6,050 ural 3,140 
. UPPER THAMES 22h ,285 hg 71,650 eal 3,130 
Elgin 32,685 0-7 10,430 18.5 3,134 
Middlesex 154,158 sole 48,780 Ooi 3,160 
Oxford 37 442 0.8 12,440 21.4 3,010 
. BORDER 285,197 6.3 8h ,620 27.8 Sse 
Essex 232,555 Leey 68,720 30.7 3, 30), 
Kent 52,642 ie 15,900 Wey Best 
. ST. CLAIR RIVER 69 , 056 MAS 19,440 ee) 3,552 
Lambton 69, 056 1.5 19,440 24.0 3,552 
. UPPER GRAND RIVER 211,434 4.6 67,500 26.6 3132 
Perth 30,092 Cen 10,050 18.8 2,994 
Waterloo 137,667 3.0 43,080 32.6 3,196 
Wellington 43,675 Lae 14,370 Payal 3,039 
. BLUE WATER 109,490 2b 37,060 13.4 2,954 
Bruce 11, 363 Oe 100 9.9 Dae 
Dufferin 3,639 Onl 1,180 sieal 3, 08} 
Grey 26, 267 0.6 8,590 14.6 3,058 
Huron 15,122 0.3 5,410 10.8 2,795 
Simcoe 53,099 2 17,780 16.0 2,986 
. KAWARTHA 172,126 Sis) 170 22.2 Sees) 
Durham 18,137 ons 5,000 16.2 3, 204 
Ontario 79,411 ier 2h ,210 26.8 3,280 
Peterborough 48,853 ih 15,660 2555 3,120 
Victoria 13,333 0.3 4,520 alsa 2,950 
Northumberland 12,392 0.3 4,120 1255 3,008 
. QUINTE 109, 962 2.4 35,760 19.6 3,075 
Ser 49,093 eet 16,000 23. 3,09 
Hastings 47,518 1,0 15,240 20.2 3,118 
Lennox and Addington 6,575 0.1 2,350 11.9 2,798 
Prinee Edward 6,176 0.1 2,110 fe. 3 2,927 
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INCOME IN ONTARIO, TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS (Cont'd. 


Taxpayers 
as % of Mean 
Reported Income as a Number Population Average 
Income of % of Total of of County Income Per 
Taxpayers for Province Taxpayers or Region —Taxpayer 
8000) | Tana, No. 4 $ 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 66,815 1.5 22,350 15.9 2,989 
Dundas 196 Gib 1,360 By 3, 085 
Glengarry 2,254 e "B30 4.6 2,716 
Grenville 9,194 0.2 3,150 16.8 2,919 
Leeds 22,220 0.5 eeaO 19.3 3,056 
Stormont 28,951 0.6 9,740 19.5 2,972 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 307 , 920 6.8 95,330 2h .0 3,230 
Carleton 48 , O13 5. 75350 30.1 3,292 
Lanark 18,691 O.4 6,210 N(sS. 3,010 
Prescott 6,676 Ont 2,050 8.0 3,257 
Renfrew Suess 0.7 10,680 UD ay 2,985 
Russell 2,635 Ona 1,040 5.8 2,534 
14. HIGHLANDS eyed 1.2 17,800 15.8 3,019 
Haliburton 1,954 aca 700 8.9 2,791 
Muskoka 10,565 0.2 3,680 14.9 ebay pt 
Nipissing 31,788 Oe 10,110 19.3 3,144 
Parry Sound 9,440 One 3,310 ask oe) 2,852 
15 CLAY’ BELT P2930 Pye 29,520 Bil aS 3, 28h 
Cochrane »195 5 i Te 19,400 23.0 3,309 
Timiskaming BesSD On, 10,120 20.0 S255) 
16. NICKEL RANGE 118,011 2.6 34,450 27.8 3,426 
Manitoulin 2,507 Oy 1 890 Mea 2,907 
Sudbury 115, 42h 2:5 33,560 29.8 3,439 
17. SAULT 70,280 Wed 20,390 29.9 3 UAT 
Algoma 70,280 1.5 20,390 29.9 3,447 
18. LAKEHEAD 156,026 3.4 46,960 26.8 By ye5 
Kenora (1) 28, 720 0.6 B, 700 1.5 3, 301 
Rainy River 14,609 0.3 4,460 19.5 3,276 
Thunder Bay 112,697 25 33,800 30.2 3,334 
TOTAL 4 556,453 100.0 1,364,260 28 .6 3,340 


| 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


Source of Original Figures: Department of National Revenue, Ottawa; Taxation 
Statistics, 195). 


Nove: Figures may not add due to rounding. 
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INCOME IN ONTARIO, TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS, 1952 


. METROPOLITAN 


Toronto 


- BURLINGTON 


Brantford 
Hamilton 


- NIAGARA 


Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Welland 


. LAKE ERIE 


. UPPER THAMES 


London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 


. BORDER 


Chatham 
Windsor 


. ST. CLAIR RIVER 


Sarnia 


. UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 

Guelph 

Kitchener and Waterloo 
Stratford 


. BLUE WATER 


Barrie 
Orillia 
Owen Sound 


KAWARTHA 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 


QUINTE 
Belleville 
Kingston 
Trenton 


UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


OTTAWA VALLEY 
Ottawa 
Pembroke 


SELECTED URBAN CENTRES 


Income 
Reported as a % of Number 
Income of Total for of 
Taxpayers Province Taxpayers 
$'000 No. 
1,619,364 35.5 468,620 
55 ,065 ie aly élato 
311,486 6.8 92,460 
56 , 084 ie 16,240 
(Gre: 136 20,850 
38,775 0.9 11,240 
125,732 Bade 40,170 
21,154 0.5 6,530 
16,746 0.4 5 440 
24,787 0.5 7,410 
164,295 3.6 48,740 
46 ,823 1850) 12,690 
2h ,595 OS: 7,540 
30,618 Oni 10,060 
80, 963 158 2), 780 
17,035 0-4 5930 
nls er ) 0.3 4,150 
11,705 0.3 3,720 
16,402 0.4 5,020 
53,181 Te 15,670 
10,640 0.9 12,830 
23 , Shh Oels, 7,190 
42,108 0.9 13,340 
8,186 0.2 2,660 
BS re: 0.3  ,080 
26 , 187 0.6 8,720 
242,974 5. 73,530 
10,719 0.2 3,660 


Taxpayers Mean 
as % of Average 
Population Income 
of Urban Per 
Centre === 
70.2 3,456 
45.9 3,218 
43.6 3,369 
67.2 3,453 
54.0 3,529 
69.0 3,450 
at 3,130 
34.7 3,240 
34 3,078 
See 3,345 
38.8 3,371 
3329 3,690 
36.2 3,262 
35-2 3, O44 
39.5 3,267 
28.6 3,080 
30.2 3,189 
30.3 3,147 
30.0 a OGY 
37.6 3,3% 
33-4 3,168 
36.7 3,316 
30.4 3,157 
26.4 3,077 
33 +4 3,229 
51.2 3,003 
36.6 3,304 
29.1 2929 


INCOME IN ONTARIO, TAXPAYERS AND INCOME OF TAXPAYERS (Cont'd. ) 


Taxpayers Mean 


Income as % of Average 
Reported as a % of Number Population Income 
Income of Totai for of of Urban Per 


Taxpayers Province Taxpayers Centre Taxpayer 
$000 4 ao sagen aie 


14. HIGHLANDS 


North Bay 18,819 0.4 5,890 30.5 Beos 
15. ChAY BEET 

Kirkland Lake ay Te On3 450 ~ 3,252 

Timmins, Porcupine, and 

Schumacher 33, 03C Orn HO S7/O ~ 3,185 

16. NICKEL RANGE 

Sudbury and Copper Cliff 65,817 1.) 19,180 38 .3 3,432 
OAULER 

Sault Ste. Marie 46,518 yall 13,360 39.2 3,632 
18. LAKEHEAD 

Fort William and Port Arthur 89,333 2.0 26,780 37.3 3,336 
TOTAL: (Selected Urban Centres) 3,479,440 (On OS OLOLO - 3,378 
TOTAL FOR ONTARIO 4,556,453) 100.0 1,364,260 - SHC 


Source of Originel Figures: Department of Nationai Revenue, Ottawa; Taxation 
Statistics, 1954. 


AVERAGE FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL INCOMES IN ONTARIO, 1951. 


(dollars) 
1. FAMILIES 

Average Income: 

All Families 3,406 
Metropolitan 3,740 
Non Metropolitan 2,818 
Single Persons 1,444 
Families of two or more persons 3,903 

Major Source of Income: Wages and Salaries 
All Families 3,616 
Metropolitan 3,891 
Non Metropolitan 3,050 

Median Income: 

All Families 3,109 
Metropolitan 3,361 
Non Metropolitan 2,625 

Major Source of Income: Wages and Salaries 
All Families Syioyial 
Metropolitan 3,489 
Non Metropolitan 2,947 

2. INDIVIDUALS 

Average Income: 

All Individuals 2,289 
Metropolitan 2,482 
Non Metropolitan 1,997 

Major Source of Income: Wages and Salaries: 

All Individuals 2,443 
Metropolitan 2,600 
Non Metropolitan pa Baal 

Median Income: 

All Indiviuals 2,093 
Metropolitan 2,286 
Non Metropolitan 1,756 

Major Source of Income: Wages and Salaries: 

All Individuals 2,344 
Metropolitan 2,479 
Non Metropolitan foul 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada, 
‘by size, 1951 
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Be op ie ee 


REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Under $500- $1, 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS IN ONTARIO BY AMOUNT 
OF EARNINGS DURING TWELVE-MONTH PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 


000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500 $3,000- $4,000 Median 


$2,499 co eae a Earnings 


1. METROPOLITAN 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


Wentworth 


2. BURLINGTON 
Brant 


Lincoln 
Welland 


3- NIAGARA 


Haldimand 
Norfolk 


4. LAKE ERIE 


Middlesex 


Elgin 
Oxford 


5. UPPER THAMES 


Essex 
Kent 


6. BORDER 


7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 10.1 


8 
8.3 


10.1 


Lambton 


Perth 
Waterloo 


8. UPPER GRAND R. 


Wellington 


se 46) re! Le 


a ie oe eee) Se 


Bruce 


ees (sie 8 


aAareicaddie 


og 
gt 

3 

fe) 
23 8 

00d 

Sant 82 
aaorvrs 
Bee eee 
g ons 


Frontenac 
Hastings 


11. QUINTE 


6 


Addington 15.9 
Prince Edward 14 


Lennox and 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS (Cont'd. ) 


Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 Median 


a an main ma 


12.U. SE LAWRENCE 13.0 13.7 15.6 19.9 LQ 152 6.5 QGP 1,690 
Dundas 1920; 18.7, | 19:6 Sie vee 4.3 330 14 1,310 
Glengarry PRD POG. | (2156 15.6 8.9 3.5 By, On 7 1,060 
Grenville ise). b6<04) 118.6 20.6 16.6 8.3 4.7 Th 1,540 
Leeds TAR (ey alllees\ SUAS 19.5 18.9 9.4 6.0 Ot 1,670 
Stormont LOT Osa. lee 20.3 20.3 16.0 8.8 226 1,940 

13."OTTAWA VALLEY 19:1 1001 15.1 19.9 1627 Loa 9.5 6.9 1,890 
Carleton TeQe ESasen  Laed: 19.1 19.8 Ve a elise de 8.8 2,040 
Lanark toe eon Lost 20.8 16.6 Tee rey. 2.8 1,610 
Prescott EST Oo 59°723 9 2.0 us bai 11.5 12:5 6.8 1.0 1,500 
Renfrew LUS3 013959) elce 22.6 16.8 (eo) 4.8 es 1,580 
Russell 1572 (17.2 2h.9 2h.5 1276 3.9 18 0.5 1,350 

14, HIGHLANDS 1258 132 (ess 19.4 1726 9.1 7.0 2.8 1,640 
Haliburton 14.0 16.8 22.5 25.0 14.9 ee 2.3 O27 1,430 
Muskoka sees saiGAsh wes 22.6 13.5 Bas} 4.9 ye 1,460 
Nipissing TE O- 20,01 1555 aye 19.0 12.3 9.7 oy 1,870 
Parry Sound 16.0 16.1 19.5 LO. 16.6 Tek 4.5 se 1,460 

15. CLAY BELT O32) Oa]: oF Lee 14.6 23.0 16.6. 1128 4.3 2,120 
Cochrane CL5i Ged ne 14.4 22.8 16.2" "1239 4.6 2,140 
Timiskaming 10.5 9.7 10.6 14.8 PRT pk ss 9.7 327 2,090 

16. NICKEL RANGE _728 «7.6 9.8 11.3 15.6 20h neee6 4.9 2,430 
Manitoulin 20.9 22.6 19.5 16.3 12%. 4.3 cise! ie 1,170 
Sudbury Teal, Goe 9.3 11.0 15.8 OF, Ss iteocG al 2,500 

ile, SVNouue Sel Os) MTTEZO 11.9 19.4 HOLE AWN) 4.8 2,210 
Algoma Gale Moe) wis.O dag 19.4 UOK2- | av 4.8 2,210 

18. LAKEHEAD S52, 6959" 12.6 14.5 21.6 Mi Behe 2 4.2 2,090 
Kenora(1) MOG, MOSS ap ab 15.2 20.5 aly S65} eaL 2,040 
Rainy River 11.3 11.1 11.6 J2:¢ 17.3 1650" 25.6 one 2,090 
Thunder Bay 8.5 9.5 13.0 14.6 22.6 Li Os len: 4.3 2,100 
TOTAL B29. #02500 13 ak ROE) 2OeT 14 Lick bee 2,050 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion. 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; 1951 Census of 
Canada 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS IN ONTARIO BY AMOUNT 


OF EARNINGS DURING TWELVE-MONTH PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 
ENTRES OVER 


C 


000 POPULATION 
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Under $500- $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000- Median 


METROPOLITAN 
Brampton Sar 
Forest Hill 10.9 
Leaside ae, 
Long Branch 6.6 
Mimico eal 
Newmarket 8.3 
New Toronto 6.5 
Oakville {os} 
Swansea 6.4 
Toronto 6.8 
Weston SIO) 

BURLINGTON 
Brantford 8.7 
Burlington 10.0 
Dundas ne) 
Hamilton {OS 
Paris 7.6 

NIAGARA 
Fort Erie TO 
Niagara Falls10.8 
Pt. Colbame 8.4 
St.Catharines 6.4 
Thorold 9.3 
Welland 4.8 

LAKE ERIE 
Simcoe tae 

UPPER THAMES 
Ingersoll 6.7 
London 8.5 
St. Thomas 9.3 
Tillsonburg 8.8 
Woodstock 9.6 

BORDER 


Chatham 9.6 
Leamington 11.8 
Riverside 4.3 
Glaus 
7-5 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 6 . 8 
Guelph 8.8 
Kitchener Wale: 
Preston Tei 
Stratford 8.6 
Waterloo TA 
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Earnings 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNERS (Cont'd. ) 


Under $500- $1,000-$1,500- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000 Median 
$500 ae $1,499 $1,999 $2,499 eee nae + Earnings 


9. BLUE WATER 


Barrie 8.9 Teh: 13 ual eon | AO “alae 10.8 4.3 2,000 
Collingwood 10.0 T2481 5" 22, a 25.6 Say 4.3 2.4 1,800 
Midland 13.2 Gel0e9 Los) = 068 That ws TOGO 6.3 2.5 1,690 
Orillia 9.8 Sik alseby ESAS 22.0 8.9 5.6 333 ths TSO. 
Owen Sound 11.3 CeO lve. Seni! 20.4 10.4 Our Sioal 1,780 
LO. KAWARTHA 
Bowmenville 8, 625m elOedse 2.0 Ole eee) O 15.1 2.6 27310 
Cobourg TORS AOL, “agar 2OES peat -alalage} ot 32 1,880 
Lindsay 826." 10s web 5a 22 T 20.3 9.3 8.4 2.9 1,800 
Oshawa 6.3 oie Oa des lee U2 220 23.1 4.3 2,480 
Peterborough 8.4 5 OunlO.Os altel P30) wat 4.0 2,170 
Port Hope 9.1 oO ae ee SLO ( 2255. g16.6 11.4 Wad: 2,100 
Whitby 4.8 ifs)  dlghaal) «Me EE Palas} - Me 11.4 youl 2,090 
11. QUINTE 
Belleville 10.7 Oey UNO | NGC TO) 1.6 nak eal 5.5 1,970 
Kingston 11.5 Sine) tas) lalate! POeer “aba 8.2 Beds 1,880 
Trenton 9.0 O, 9inlse tum eo-0 25.6 9.8 8.6 3.4 1,940 
12.UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Brockville 8.9 CLOR BLS 54 ato. PPS ieee a 8.7 4.2 1,960 
Cornwall sabsal SO Wale — ae)s! UES). si 9.9 Beal 1,980 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Eastview 4.8 Sey aaaey eeyeal PAL Sey AWG 10.9 Gai 2,020 
Hawkesbury 7.9 10.8 14.9 16.9 UBS v aeRO aL ie 1,990 
Ottawa hon Te Ong Lose melee oD 20.dn a 2 od. Lie 9.1 2,070 
Pembroke Ur - I20819s3e eon 19.1 6.8 27 1.4 1,640 
Perth Soy AS Neate eb 16.4 yk Brent 228 1,580 
Renfrew HGS aA SR AKSE@) 9 Bats 20.2 5.9 ee 2.0 1,650 
Smiths Falls 8.9 9.6 12.5% “Thee AVS —als\ae 15.2 5.8 2,120 
‘14. HIGHLANDS 
North Bay 9.6 os UBsk  -DGigih 20.0. 14.5 13.6 7.0 2,130 
Parry Sound 14.4 13.8 13.8 16.7 Pally Tal TheS} 16 1,740 
15. CLAY BELT 
Timmins 9.6 oe Oma one 26.7 -MT.9 12.6 3.3 2,200 
16. NICKEL RANGE 
Sudbury FeO 6.2) 0-08 Lotus We BBS 21.3 45 2,490 
Gey SANA 
Saultrstes ma: 6.0m (823 9.5 20a bG 18.1 6.0 2,450 
Marie 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Fort Frances 9.1 ORE alo ale ih Oe (ee LOL 1529 Bae 2,230 
Fort William 7.2 (el sabeasy alts PN) akejqal 13.6 44 2,170 
Kenora ent SPORE eos le bis SURG. east a9 ee 2,240 
Port Arthur 8. 8.9 W168 Dik 2b 65.9 12.0 4.3 2,130 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; 1951 Census of 
Canada 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES BY 
EARNINGS OF HEAD OF FAMILY DURING TWELVE-MONTH 
PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 
REGIONS AND COUNTIES 


Under $1,000- $2,000- +83, 500- $3,000- $4,000- $6,000 Median 


oe ct $2,499 $2 ge $3,999 Mtge op BE 


1. METROPOLITAN 4.3 * 14.9 eh. 8. 22,4 20.3 9.0 iam 2,630 

Halton Cretan ily) one 19.8 ise 9.8 Oates oO 

Peel aly — lah 25) On saeiee L 18.6 7.9 hol 62,540 

York Nees alee te Pusey W225 20.5 9.0 4.2 © ©62, 640 

2. BURLINGTON is mek Pa 26.0 26.6 21.2 6.0 ioc. (2610 

Brant nS allots! S30 1° F246 iGjeal Wale LA faee 430 

Wentworth ee ALS eS QAP P70 22.8 6.4 ee OMNe.O50 

3. NIAGARA he fek ae) 22.2 29.0 23.8 5.1 Le «2,670 

Lincoln 5.4 15.0 Ps) ASST 22.3 5.9 1.9 2,630 

Welland Near aia PALA. SOS; 24.8 5.5 Le Me f00 

4, LAKE ERTE eS ie> 26 Cuma (ae 2.3 Or 6m 950 

Haldimand 9533325 32) BureL3.9 7.9 2.4 Op eyalo, 

Norfolk L753 969 shai 9.8 Gar 2.3 Ones SLO 

5. UPPER THAMES Qo)lh eee 28.4 19.9 15.0 oye abel 2 Swe 

Elgin i Loar Pee alas: 15.9 12 0.8 2,290 

Middlesex Dae - “Al@)gak 2B .O8 21.6 16.8 6.8 BES = avs) 

Oxford Te5, EDS BL Omen leis 8.0 2.8 ilfoy™  ekaallc,s) 

6. BORDER hs) anh 23.0 8220.6 20.5 6.0 APsOmme2,.620 

Essex heal ablals 20M eS Ot PEP 6.5 2.0 2,680 

Kent veal a a ea PSE LSS: 13.6 3.7 Ne 12/320 

7. ST. CLAIR RIVER Se) algo BOSS) Bliss) 25.3 (anu 1 25670 

Lambton Se) dO 20.9 24.8 25.3 65 i260 

8. UPPER GRAND RIVER DAG wAalige' 32,5) 622.4 11.9 4.3 1 Gee, 350 

Perth Bae IO) B32 aa 9.9 Sia 0.9 2,280 

Waterloo 1 OnmnLg). S 33.5 2h.0 ies) 4k 1mm eo, 390 

Wellington Tes hoe B17) L832 12.0 4.6 ete 25200 

9. BLUE WATER TO Ses POAC) Bynal 1.9 3.0 0.7 2,000 

Bruce Wey WE 22.6 Tog 4.3 1.9 Cs | alee: 

Dufferin palad 32.0) eet 9.9 7.8 258 O22 IE700 

Grey 11.3 37-4 POVOMRERLO SE 7.6 PAS 0.7 “o2;020 

Huron 12 Se Jabs Pues) Mae: 8.4 See 0.5 2,020 

Simcoe TOS, aS eo 2 (ome SS Oo | 8.7 3.4 O29 2,080 

10. KAWARTHA Tesh GOES! Pao) esse 20.0 Loy 1.0 2,470 

Durham 9.0 20.9 25.1 23.5 aly (os. Zeal 0.9 2,400 

Ontario Bisa the HOSS)  ASRe 28.0 Dos ee OO 

Peterborough ore lbncs' 27.6 26.0 ies 4.8 1.3 2,490 

Victoria 12,4 389.0 elle — alls 10.0 ON 0.6 1,970 

Northumberland 13.6 37.3 Ales), — ala) 6.2 2.5 0.5 1,980 

1. QUINTE 70.0. 329:6 Aes)  ilGigs! TaD 5.0 iigey Peake 

Tee Frontenac 871. 26.4 28.5 17.3 122 5.8 eae TK 

Hastings Ol 26.0 2852: 2556 12.8 G22 LoL 2,230 
Lennox and 

Addington 18.8 41.6 23.0 8.7 5.5 a9 0.5 1,750 

Prince Edward 15.0. 4322 20.6 10.4 6.6 2.8 0.6 1,790 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES (Cont'd. ) 


Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000-$4,000- $6,000 Median 


12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 11.3 29.5 25.8 18.4 1A Lat 3.20 0.9 2,180 
Dundas 20s0. Ne. 7 20.6 7.8 Cif 8 25e 0.4 1,690 
Glengarry SOL Onm SES IPC, 59 359: ml = 1,450 
Grenville 13..Liaeiet 25.3 13.9 Ton Fie aise 0.5 1,980 
Leeds 113 eases 27.3 14.9 Bers hire ae 2,130 
Stormont GS ee Patent AAT Whee 2) Shays! Abel, 2,400 

13. OTTAWA VALLEY ee IS S5 23.4 15.4 Iie OES SIDS: 2,370 
Carleton 1 Seeded. 23.0 16.7 LO He 2.0 he 8) 2,540 
Lanark OC meson 24.9 12.0 TOA. VAS 0.6 2,080 
Prescott 13 3 es6.8 16.4 20.6 lala syamiralyass 0.3 2,000 
Renfrew nS) 7 Usk dh 25.9 LAC 8.0 3.6 0.8 1,980 
Russell 17. Ou ee3 33 1.063 6.2 2354) 1036 0.2 1,600 

14. HIGHLANDS 1-68) i368 Basi 132 gb ied ioe es) 0.8 2,050 
Haliburton 1657 53830 20.3 Sear Sraulliigy, “illegal Ojai 1,630 
Muskoka ey PS 18.6 eo TAS, BA 0:3 1,730 
Nipissing Hot PAS 24.6 LO: Take) ga! abs) 2,350 
Parry Sound 1D SheeS 23.6 NOs 76 Spey — Meh 0.3 1,830 

15. CLAY BELT ale), ey} 28.1 ak. Men © Gia piney fren. Aot8 8) 
Cochrane 5 Ome oo Pale 23.6 DOR CHO: Tiksge' 2,540 
Timiskaming (ype) anys) 29.5 25.0 AG Sale yy ele} 1.5 2,440 

16. NICKEL RANGE Olea aO 15.6 ISAT Sy eto) 1.3. 2,060 
Manitoulin Bes ae ORS oh af Gad: We Ouael er 0.4 1,490 
Sudbury 357 Onl IBS 1. Velae% B51. Koueiios That 2,900 

7. SAULT RG a es il 22.8 CFO BO” Wt ge a ae 2,670 
Algoma LS Mame Stele 22.8 2720 ANSON, afeal WAS 2,670 

18. LAKEHEAD De ee Peat PEUR® Bilis (e5" 1.3 2,500 
Kenora(1) 6.65 Ba7-5 26.0 20.0 ae SH a 2,500 
Rainy River Slop loss 22.2 21.5 a Pala Sowa § Oar 2,530 
Thunder Bay Ded One 28.0 21.3 POLONmCES Ae 2,500 

TOTAL Bate ales 25.2 22.1 18ST. Ose 2.5 2,500 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion = 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; 1951 Census of 
Canada. 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES BY 
EARNINGS OF HEAD OF FAMILY DURING TWELVE-MONTH 
PERIOD PRIOR TO JUNE 2, 1951 
, CENTRES OVER 5,000 POPULATION 


Under $1,000- pea tee $2,500- $3,000- $4,000- $6,000 Median 
$1,000 $1,999 $2,499 Bags 2hg28 ae + Earnings 


1. METROPOLITAN 


Brampton 6.1 iGyer SOG: 21.6 18.5 6.5 bere 2,470 
Forest Hill 5.6 Deal 8.4 9.9 ais enh) 34.6 4,270 
Leaside pail 4.8 9.1 12.8 Pies) (BO EL: 14.0 3,790 
Long Branch 3.0 Tilafe} uss) 25.5 26.4 1S 1.5 2,610 
Mimico 3.2 fias) alee! 27.4 aisyal alo" 3.2 2,850 
Newmarket ed 20.8 38.6 17.9 ALA / 5S 1.6 2,330 
New Toronto 3.2 Opie alas 29.6 29.2 6.4 0.8 2,770 
Oakville Salt IDK ~ “Bo 19.0 19.6 14.4 10.5 2,860 
Swansea 322 sie aay: Pals) 23.8 18.8 9.5 3,090 
Toronto BA) Melk  Bafae 22.0 alfa 6.6 3.3 2,480 
Weston PBT | 8.5 18.6 22.6 28.4 16.0 3:2 2,950 
2. BURLINGTON 
Brantford Lea) 15.303 os0 25.8 16.0 sa 1.8 2,470 
Burlington 2.3 10. ueLoLS Oe Alig lysing TS 3,010 
Dundas 2.9 1335enn20.4h 28.3 26.7 6.3 9 2,730 
Hamilton 3.9 Tg  elah At PS 6.3 Tage! 2,660 
Paris al NO srs) 21.9 alate 35 albatr 4 2,350 
3. NIAGARA 
Fort Erie yoy Ohie © ee rab 29.4 26.9 6.4 ak 2,730 
Niagara Falls 5.0 AAS). | eel 27.6 24.9 6.5 1.6 2,690 
Port Colbourne BD Sh) sales! 33.5 30.5 5.7 1.5 2,820 
St. Catharines 3.4 TOSO MME eet 29.2 24.5 AS 3.0 2,740 
Thorold ell op ish one 30.9 OOK, 6.6 Leh 2,760 
Welland 2.1 QA AAG; 34.2 25.9 6.4 2.5 2,780 
4. LAKE ERIE 
Simcoe 8.9 AsO. sYOnal 15.2 12.8 Sa a3 2,250 
‘5. UPPER THAMES 
Ingersoll 3.9 16 42.0 24.1 9.1 3.5 0.5 2,350 
London 4,2 7 ae 20.6 22.6 17.9 os 2.3 2,500 
St.. Thomas Bel: 17.6 21.9 20.5 Pe. alii WAG, 2,630 
Tillsonburg Bae 29:8. 32.3 16.8 Lit 4 O.4 2,230 
Woodstock 4.5 26.6 33.5 19.9 10.2 3.6 alr 2,280 
6. BORDER 
Chatham 3.9 U2) eae 27.9 18.9 6.3 1.9 2,590 
Leamington 8.3 sulel shlals: 15.2 10.5 2.5 0.5 2,170 
Riverside alk Monk alley Sule as) ia 6.2 2,950 
Wallaceburg 4.1 PSOE 2654 30.2 19.5 3.8 el 2,580 
Windsor 3.4 9.6. 21.6 31.4 2h..5 7.2 2.3 2,750 
7. ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Sarnia 3.4 TOZO mm LO eH: 27.4 30.8 taal 1.9 2, 830 
8. UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Galt 3.2 19.4 34.6 ined! 12.0 4.9 1.8 2,400 
Guelph 4.7 21.3 34.8 19.3 12.8 5 a3 1.8 2,340 
Kitchener Bans bee — SR 25.9 13.9 5.3 Das 2,460 
Preston 2.8 1950) 35.8 23.6 13.9 3.9 1,0 2,390 
Stratford 3.4 16.4 321 3750 1253 4.6 1.2 2,490 
Waterloo 3.3 ey *  SishAe) 23, 15.2 5.4 3.5 2,470 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES (Cont'd.) 
Under $1,000- $2,000- $2,500- $3,000- $4,000- $6,000 Median 
$1,000 oe $2,499 a eae eee + Earnings 


9. BLUE WATER 


Barrie 4.6 23.2 27.2 Alek 16.9 5.6 1.4 2,410 
Collingwood Si Bose 35.6 13.6 6.5 32 0.8 2,140 
Midland 9.6 33.9 26.7 15.4 ilogal 3.8 O25 2,120 
Orillia 6.3 34.8 30.6 13h 8.9 4.0 be ae 2y50 
Owen Sound 1.3 30.0 30.0 16.2 pas! Kod 1.3 2,210 
10. KAWARTHA 
Bowmanville 5.0 9.3 een 33.5 pc yail 3.8 0.6 2,660 
Cobourg 6.0 25.3 34.2 19.5 9.3 5.0 O7 2,270 
Lindsay Be 31.2 29.5 14.4 14.4 2 bhawe 2,230 
Oshawa 2.9 8.4 16.8 29.2 35.2 Gel 1.4 2,880 
Peterborough 3.6 13.4 Ae 29.0 20.0 5.5 1.5 2,600 
Port Hope 5.1 16.5 28.8 24.8 ikeys 5) 4.9 1.6 2,490 
Whitby 4.6 20.6 ASOT 25.8 18.2 aaah 10 2,480 
11. QUINTE 
Belleville 5.9 19.1 26.2 20.4 18.6 9 1.9 2,480 
Kingston 5.6 24.1 27.9 18.5 Le 5 2.2 2,360 
Trenton 54 28.0 35.0 13.4 12.9 HT 0.6 2,240 
12. UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
Brockville 5.7 eee 30.3 20.7 14.6 Sas 2.0 2,380 
Cornwall 5.0 18.7 27.3 25.3 17-2 4.9 76 2,480 
13. OTTAWA VALLEY 
Eastview AG 26.3 Os 18.0 16.6 8.2 0.8 2,380 
Hawkesbury 4.0 24.2 16.8 34.9 18.2 iS: 0.4 2,570 
Ottawa 4.3 20"2 CRT 16.9 ielais) UB Ge 45 2,580 
Pembroke 5.6 45.6 29.3 alaeal 5.8 Desi 0.5 1,100 
Perth 6.5 43.3 OTe ted 9.3 4.2 ALS 5 2,000 
Renfrew Tee 41.2 31.2 9.8 ye) Shea 0.5 2,030 
Smiths Falls 3.9 18.9 26.2 19.4 22.8 8.2 0.6 2,530 
14. HIGHLANDS 
North Bay 4.0 L722 23.7 Pues! 2Lee, 9.6 Od 2,620 
Parry Sound 8.2 29.6 30.4 17.4 1.8 2.4 0.2 2,200 
15. CLAY BELT 
Timmins 37 14.4 32.3 ebm: 1955 4.2 0.8 2,490 
16. NICKEL RANGE 
Sudbury Sau 8.6 17.6 30.5 32.3 6.6 133 2,80 
17. SAULT 
Sault Ste. Marie 2.5 Ted 213 31.1 PMS 8.2 1.9 2,800 
18. LAKEHEAD 
Fort Frances 45 15.3 22.8 25.4 23.8 To 0.8 2,650 
Fort William 4.2 16.1 29.8 22.1 20.7 5.8 LS 2,500 
Kenora 4.6 12.9 26.3 ING ab 25.8 9.9 1.4 2,660 
Port Arthur 5k LT < 30.0 22.0 Iss) 5.3 ive 2,450 


Source of Original Figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; 1951 Census of 
Canada. 
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PRICES 


Consumer Prices 


. Consumer prices in Canada as shown by the Consumer Price Index (1949 
= 100) increased from 1946 to 1952 by 50 percent, declined slightly in 1953 and rose 
again to approximately the 1952 level during 1954. Food prices rose 67 percent from 
1946 to the peak in 1951 and since that time to 1954 have declined about 4 percent. 
Shelter and household operation costs both reached peaks in 1954, 37.8 percent and 
52.1 percent respectively, above the 1946 level. Clothing costs increased from 1946 
to 1952 by 61.6 percent and have since dropped by about 2 percent. 


The tables below show the consumer price index for Canada from 1946 to 
1954 in the form of twelve-month averages with monthly indexes for the years 1953 and 
1954. Indexes for Toronto and Ottawa, the only two Ontario cities for which informa- 
tion is available are shown for the period 1949-1954. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, CANADA: 
1946-1954 (1949 # 100) 


Other 
Household Commodities 
Year Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation and Services 
1946 T7-5 70.0 91.8 69.2 77-2 88.7 
1947 84.8 79.5 95.1 78.9 86.2 91.6 
1948 -97.0 97.5 98.3 95.6 96.8 96.5 
1949 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
1950 102.9 102.6 106.2 99.7 102.4 103.1 
1951 TS iay 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 TUT AS 
1952 116.5 nakeyase 120.2 Tia8 nakopr 116.0 
1953 115.5 112.6 123.6 nlnKo)ea a Fe 115.8 
1954 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 ataly (a's 117.4 
1953 
Saree eel ani Parletegeety 122.3 109.7 116.5 16.257 
Feb. 42} 115.5 11237 122.5 109.6 116.6 116.7 
Mar. 114.8 Aa 122.5 109.7 HI6LT 115 2 
‘Apr. 114.6 110.9 122.7 109.7 116.9 115.0 
May .° 114.4 110.1 122.9 nialie jet 116.6 1A 
June 114.9 111... 123.6 LOE 116.6 Ale Reate 
July 115.4 eplzly 123.9 110.3 17.0 115.2 
Aug. 115-7 112.8 124.1 110.4 ab Aes 115.8 
Sept. 116.2 114.0 12h .2 110.4 117.4 115.9 
Oct. TANG se TS 5 12h .5 110.3 117.5 116.0 
Nov. 116.2 113.4 125.0 nile}. s" 1174 116.3 
Dec. 115.8 LOE D 125.2 110-2 sbilyrals 116.3 
1954 
Jan. 15 of, 111.6 125.4 10.1 TS 116.4 
* Feb. ADD aif: Lally 125.4 110.0 127.5 116.5 
Mar. 5 TO. 7 125.6 109.8 INF .6 LG: 
Apr. 115.6 110.4 125.6 109.9 118.1 Tse 
May Tey 5) LO <2 125.8 109.9 ATTS abi lar eis 
June 116.1 dale 126.4 109.7 any prat ga 
July Gee 112.1 126.6 109.6 Lee 117.6 
Aug. 117.0 114.4 127.0 109.6 pg ee 117.7 
Sept. 116.8 1213 .8 1272 109.5 ia fe 11°76 
Oct. 116.8 113.8 127-4 108.4 cbig ess 117.9 
Nov. 116.8 113.4 127.9 108.2 ney ga 118.2 
Dec. 116.6 112.6 128.2 108.1 Ee pal 118.2 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes 
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Year 
—— 


Total 


ro 
| 
ON 
WOOWrO 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXUS, TORONTO AND OTTAWA 


1949-1954 (1949 = 100) 


Shelter Clothing 


TO RVOsNaTeO 


100.0 100.0 
solsl As! 99.1 
TENOL 1 110.8 
127.9 114.4 
134.2 112.9 
140.8 IS 
137.9 112.6 
138.1 112.4 
138.2 112.2 
138.9 TONER RL 
139.8 111.9 
140.6 111.4 
141.0 Te 
141.6 117.4 
142.0 111.4 
142.5 110.5 
143.7 110.4 
Wh .7 110.4 
OTTAWA 
100.0 100.0 
108 .6 99.1 
115.0 110.8 
118.7 114.4 
122.8 113.1 
127.9 112.9 
125.0 113.5 
125.6 113.5 
126.0 113.4 
126.0 113.5 
126.2 113.5 
WAY 113.5 
128.5 123.4 
129.0 alneyait 
129.3: 112.9 
129.7 VES 
130.9 111.3 
131-1 anaes 


Household 
Operation 


Other 
Commodities 


and Services 


100.0 
102.6 
109.7 
114.9 
116.2 
118.6 


1.5 
1177.6 
Tey OR 
118.4 
118.6 
118.6 
119.0 
119.0 
119.0 
AOR 
119.4 
119.4 


100.0 
10.6 
110.6 
116-4 
116.6 
138.6 


117.4 
$75 
MAG 
118.4 
118.6 
118.6 
alo ciseeery 
iifel teh 
8.8 
119.1 
119.6 
119.6 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


Prices at the wholesale level generally reached postwar peaks in 1951 
or approximately a year earlier than was the case with retail consumer prices. The 
general wholesale price index for 1951 stood at a level 73 percent above 1946. By 
1954, however, a drop of 9.7 percent had been recorded. The “industrial naterials" 
Component has shown the greatest drop since 1951 (24.5 percent) followed by the 

farm products" component (22.1 percent). The categories "raw and partly manufac~- 
tured" and "fully and chiefly manufactured" declined by 13.9 and 7.5 percent, 
respectively. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 


(1935-39 = 100) 


General 
Wholesale Raw and Fully and Canadian 

Price Partly Chiefly Industrial Farn 
Year Index Manufactured Manufactured Materials Products 
1946 138.9 140.1 138.0 148 .6 179.5 
1947 163 .3 164 .3 162.4 187.0 192.2 
1948 193.4 196.3 192.4 Ber ET 232.1 
1949 198.3 197.1 199.2 218.0 228.7 
1950 one! 212.8 211.0 ahh .6 236.7 
1951 2h0.2 237.9 2he wy 296.1 268. 
1952 226.0 218.7 230.7 252.6 250.2 
1953 220.7 207.0 228 .8 p2255 220.9 
1954 217.0 204 .8 22h .2 223.5 209.2 
1954 
Jan. 219.8 206.5 227.8 22h .1 212.9 
Feb. 219.0 Ae sca 227 3 223.6 212.3 
Mar. 218 .6 204 .3 226.9 222.8 210.2 
Apr . 217.9 205.7 225.1 223.9 209.0 
May 218.2 207-5 22h .5 22h .2 213.1 
June 217.8 206.7 22h .5 223.9 les) alk 
July Pale yh 207.4 223.6 22h .2 217.8 
Aug. 215.8 204 .9 222.3 222.1 207.9 
Sept. 215.3 202.9 222.6 221.7 204.1 
Oct. 214.3 201.4 221.8 223 .3 IORI 
Nov. 214.8 202.1 222.2 22h .1 203.8 
Dec. 2115.3 203.4 222.3 22h .0 204.7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices and Price Indexes. 


